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PREFACE. 


THIS  book  attempts  to  teach  those  portions  of  the 
Calculus  which  are  of  primary  importance  in  the 
application  to  such  subjects  as  Phjrsics  and  Engineering. 
Purely  analytical  developments,  and  processes,  however  in- 
genious, which  are  seldom  useful  in  practice,  are  for  the 
meet  part  omitted  Stress  is  laid  on  fundamental  principles ; 
and  an  endeavour  has  been  made  to  cultivate  the  power  of 
applying  these  in  simple  cases;  but  dexterity  in  manipulating 
complicated  expressions  has  been  deemed  less  essential. 
I  Although  the  author  has  had  in  view  the  needs  of  a 

special  class  of  students,  he  has  not  thought  it  right  to 
constrae  his  task  too  narrowly ;  and  he  has  not  scrupled  to 
dificuss  questions  of  theoretical  interest  when  they  appeared 
to  him  to  be  at  once  simple,  attractive,  and  relevant.  He 
trusts  therefore  that  the  book  may  also  be  found  accept- 
able to  mathematical  students  who  may  desire  to  take  a 
general  survey  of  the  subject  before  involving  themselves 
deeply  in  any  of  its  more  elaborate  developments. 

The  arrangement  is  substantially  that  which  has  been 
adopted  for  a  long  series  of  years  in  lectures  at  the  Owens 
College.  As  flEU*  as  possible,  priority  is  given  to  the  simplest 
and  most  generally  useful  parts  of  the  subject.  In  particular, 
the  Integral  Calculus  is  introduced  at  em  early  period ;  the 
propriety  of  this,  in  an  elementary  course,  is  indeed  now 
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becoming  widely  recognized.  An  attempt  is  made,  as  each 
stage  in  the  subject  is  reached,  to  bring  in  applications  of 
the  theory  to  questions  of  interest.  Thus,  after  the  rules 
for  differentiation  come  the  applications  of  the  derived  func- 
tion to  problems  of  maxima  and  minima  and  to  geometry ; 
the  rules  for  integration  are  followed  by  the  application  to 
areas,  volumes,  &c. ;  and  so  on.  In  the  exposition  of  the 
theory,  dynamical  and  physical,  as  well  as  geometrical,  illus- 
trations have  been  freely  employed.  It  would  have  been 
possible  to  go  much  further  in  this  respect,  and  so  add 
greatly  to  the  practical  aspect  of  the  book;  but  it  was 
thought  best  to  refrain  firom  illustrations  which,  lying  as 
yet  too  far  out  of  the  student's  track,  might  present  obscu- 
rities of  their  own  greater  than  those  which  they  were 
intended  to  banish.  It  is  to  be  clearly  understood,  indeed, 
that  the  object  aimed  at  in  this  work  is  not  to  teach 
Dynamics  or  Physics  or  Engineering,  but  to  exercise  the 
reader  in  the  kind  of  Mathematics  which  he  will  find  most 
useful  for  the  study  of  those  subjects. 

Except  for  a  few  indications,  the  book  deals  only  with 
functions  of  a  single  independent  variable.  Owing  to  this 
limitation,  and  to  some  further  omissions  to  be  noticed,  it 
has  been  possible  to  include  an  elementary  account  of 
Differential  Equations,  as  well  as  of  the  Differential  and 
Integral  Calculus,  as  ordinarily  understood. 

The  omissions  referred  to  include  the  general  theory  of 
Indeterminate  Forms.  This  is  somewhat  tedious  to  establish 
rigorously ;  a  good  deal  of  it  is  very  artificial ;  and,  practically, 
the  rules  are  not  used  by  mathematicians,  who  have  recourse, 
when  the  occasion  arises,  to  more  direct  methods  of  evalua- 
tion. Again,  the  general  theory  of  Algebraic  Curves,  with 
the  determination  of  asymptotes  and  singularities,  is  properly 
a  branch  of  Analytical  Geometry,  and  requires  for  its  success- 
ful prosecution  something  beyond  the  purely  quantitative 
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fi^alty  which  it  is  the  office  of  a  work  like  the  present  to 
develope.  A  few  articles  are  however  devoted  to  the  graphical 
study  of  simple  curves  of  the  types  y  =/(a?),  y*  =/(^),  such  as 
not  infrequently  present  themselves  in  the  practical  applica- 
tions of  the  subject.  The  accounts  given  of  methods  of 
integration,  and  of  solution  of  differential  equations,  are 
designed  to  include  only  the  cases  which  are  most  useful  in 
practice,  and  have  no  pretensions  to  be  exhaustive. 

The  demands  made  on  the  previous  knowledge  of  the 
student  are  not  very  extensive.  The  reader  is  of  course 
assumed  to  be  familiar  with  the  elements  of  Geometry, 
Algebra,  and  Trigonometry,  and  with  the  fundamental 
notions  of  Analytical  Qeometry,  but  not  necessarily  with 
such  things  as  the  theory  of  Infinite  Series,  or  the  detailed 
theory  of  the  Conic  Sections^  Imaginary  quantities  are 
nowhere  employed  in  the  book.  The  introductory  Chapter 
will  be  found  to  supply  what  is  required  outside  the  above 
list' ;  but  its  main  object  is  to  establish  carefully  the  funda- 
mental notions  of  continuity^  and  of  limiting  values,  without 
which  no  real  mastery  of  the  subject  can  be  attained.  This 
Chapter  is  necessarily  somewhat  lengthy;  and  many  students, 
especially  those  whose  previous  reading  is  more  extensive, 
may  be  tempted  to  hasten  over  it,  and  proceed  rapidly  to 
Chapter  11,  where  the  specific  study  of  the  Calculus  begins. 
It  is  hoped,  however,  that  all  will  find  it  profitable  to  return 
occasionally  to  the  introduction  and  revise  their  knowledge 
of  the  various  matters  there  treated. 

Considerable  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  logic  of  the 
subject.     Writers  of  text-books,  however  elementary,  cannot 

I  Exeept,  to  some  extent,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  book,  where  the 
enrvatare  and  related  properties  of  special  carves  are  investigated. 

^  In  particnlar,  the  hyperbolic  fonctions,  direct  and  inverse,  whose  sys- 
tematic employment  in  the  Calcalas  Prof.  Greenhill  has  done  so  maoh  to 
promote,  are  here  introduced  and  studied. 

&2 
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remain  permanently  indifferent  to  the  investigations  of  the 
modem  Theory  of  Functions  (of  a  real  variable),  although 
opinions  may  differ  widely  as  to  the  character  and  extent  of 
the  influence  which  these  should  exert.  It  is  not  claimed 
that  the  proofs  of  fundamental  propositions  which  are  here 
offered  have  the  formal  precision  of  statement  which  is  de 
riguev/r  in  the  theory  referred  to ;  but  it  is  hoped  that  in 
substance  they  will  be  found  to  be  correct.  Occasionally^ 
where  a  rigorous  proof  of  a  theorem  in  its  full  generality 
would  be  long  or  intricate^  it  has  been  found  possible,  by 
introducing  some  additional  condition  into  the  statement, 
to  simplify  the  argument,  without  really  impairing  the 
practical  value  of  the  theorem. 

After  the  first  seven  chapters  considerable  discretion  may 
be  used  as  to  what  shall  be  read  or  omitted.  Chapter  VIII 
is  occupied  with  applications  of  the  process  of  integration  to 
the  determination  of  centres  of  mass  and  moments  of  inertia. 
Chapter  IX  investigates  the  properties  of  various  special 
classes  of  curves ;  it  need  not  be  read  consecutively,  but  can 
be  referred  to  as  occasion  arises.  The  earlier  portions  of 
Chapter  X,  on  Curvature,  should  not  be  passed  over ;  but  the 
investigations  which  follow  are  of  a  more  technical  character. 
The  chapters  on  Differential  Equations  will  probably  be 
found  to  contain  little  that  is  superfluous. 

The  last  two  chapters,  dealing  with  the  theory  of  Infinite 
Series  in  their  relation  to  the  Calculus,  and  with  Taylor's 
Theorem,  require  a  more  sustained  attention  than  the  pre- 
ceding parts  of  the  book.  The  position  to  which  the  latter 
theorem  has  been  relegated  may  perhaps  cause  some  sur- 
prise. In  the  author's  opinion,  the  place  usually  assigned 
to  it  in  the  exposition  of  the  subject  makes  it  a  grievous 
and  unnecessary  obstacle  to  the  beginner,  and  is  a  misrepre- 
sentation of  its  real  importance.  When  barely  over  the 
threshold  the  student  is  confronted  with  a  theorem  which 
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can  only  be  established  by  a  long  and  somewhat  difficult 
investigation ;  and  yet,  from  the  constant  appeal  to  it  in  the 
seqael,  he  is  led  to  imagine  that  it  is  indispensable  for  fhrther 
progress  in  the  subject.  A  reference  to  the  table  of  Contents 
of  this  book  will  shew  what  a  long  array  of  important  matters 
can  be  treated  without  having  recourse  to  it.  In  its  proper 
connection,  the  theorem  is  of  course  most  important,  and 
considerable  space  has  been  devoted  in  Chapter  XIV  to 
its  discussion,  and  to  the  development  of  some  of  its  conse- 
quences. This  is  preceded,  in  Chapter  XIII,  by  a  somewhat 
careful  study  of  power-series  in  general,  as  subjects  for 
the  operations  of  the  Calculus.  The  matters  here  treated 
are  not  essential  to  the  understanding  of  Taylor's  Theorem, 
but  they  cannot  safely  be  neglected  by  those  who  wish  to 
acquire  the  power  of  dealing  intelligently  with  such  series, 
and  are  not  satisfied  with  the  mere  manipulation  of 
symbols. 

The  Elxamples  for  practice  have  been  chosen  and  ar- 
ranged with  some  care.  Having  regard  to  the  main  purpose 
of  the  book,  it  is  hoped  that  the  great  majority  of  them  will 
be  found  to  be  easy.  At  all  events,  difficult  examples  have 
not  as  a  rule  been  admitted  unless  they  appeared  to  involve 
some  result  of  interest.  A  few  of  the  examples  are  original, 
aud  some  have  been  derived  from  various  recent  sources, 
but  many  will  be  recognized  by  experts  as  having  figured 
(rightly)  in  successive  generations  of  text-books. 

The  diagrams  which  profess  to  represent  specific  curves 
have  for  the  most  part  been  drawn  to  scale.  The  author  is 
greatly  indebted  to  the  staff  of  the  University  Press  for  the 
trouble  that  has  been  taken  to  reproduce  them  accurately, 
as  well  as  for  much  courteous  assistance  in  other  ways  during 
the  printing. 

Although  a  few  historical  notes  have  been  inserted  here 
and  there,  the  systematic  citation  of  authorities  has  not  been 
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attempted.  In  a  subject  which  has  received  gradual  improve- 
ment at  so  many  hands  it  would,  indeed,  often  be  difficult 
to  discover  the  rightful  originator  of  a  particular  theorem 
or  mode  of  demonstration.  But  so  &r  as  the  author  is  aware, 
no  proof  appearing  to  possess  points  of  originality  has  been 
appropriated  from  a  recent  work  without  acknowledgment. 
And  without  seeking  to  minimize  the  obligations,  conscious 
and  unconscious,  to  various  standard  works,  it  may  be  right 
to  state  that  the  book  has  been  written  for  the  most  part 
without  minute  reference  to  such  works,  and  represents  the 
author's  own  way  of  looking  at  the  matters  treated.  It  has 
not  been  thought  worth  while,  however,  to  call  attention  to 
cases  where  the  mode  of  presentation  has,  in  his  eyes,  some 
degree  of  novelty.  Further  research  might  prove  such  claims 
to  be  unsubstantial;  and  in  any  event  they  are  from  the 
nature  of  the  case  hardly  worth  preferring. 

The  writer  is  under  great  obligations,  for  assistance  in 
the  revision  of  the  proof-sheets,  and  for  many  important 
corrections  and  suggestions,  to  his  friends  Mr  F.  T.  Swanwick 
and  Mr  A.  P.  M^Neile.  The  latter  has  also  most  kindly 
verified  the  Examples,  and  it  is  trusted  that  these  are 
now  fairly  free  from  mistakes. 

In  a  work  written  on  somewhat  new  lines  there  can 
hardly  fail  to  be,  independently  of  faults  of  judgment  in 
the  conception,  many  oversights  and  omissions,  and  even 
serious  errors.  The  subject  is  indeed,  in  many  parts, 
peculiarly  beset  with  fsdlacies.  At  the  present  date  there  is 
less  excuse  for  such  lapses  than  in  the  past,  but  the  writer 
will  none  the  less  be  grateful  for  being  apprised  of  those 
which  he  may  have  committed. 

September,  1897. 
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1.    Crontlniioiis  Variatioii. 

In  every  problem  of  the  Infinitesimal  Calculus  we  have 
to  deal  with  a  number  of  magnitudes,  or  quantities,  some  of 
which  maybe  constant,  whilst  others  are  regarded  as  variable, 
and  (moreover)  as  admitting  of  continuotis  variation. 

Thus  in  the  applications  to  Geometry,  the  magnitudes  in 
question  may  be  lengths,  angles,  areas,  volumes,  &c. ;  in  Dynamics 
they  may  be  masses,  times,  velocities,  forces,  dec. 

Algebraically,  any  such  magnitude  is  represented  by  a 
letter,  such  as  a  or  x,  denoting  the  ratio  which  it  bears  to 
some  standard  or  'unit'  magnitude  of  its  own  kind.  This 
ratio  may  be  integral,  or  fractional,  or  it  may  be  'incom- 
mensurable,' t,e,  it  may  not  admit  of  being  exactly  repre- 
sented by  any  fraction  whose  numerator  and  denominator 
are  finite  integers.  Its  symbol  will  in  any  case  be  subject 
to  the  ordinary  rules  of  Algebra. 

A  'constant'  magnitude,  in  any  given  process,  is  one 
which  does  not  change  its  value.  A  magmtude  to  which, 
in  the  course  of  any  given  process,  different  values  are  assigned, 
is  said  to  be  '  variame.'  The  earlier  letters  a,  6,  c, ...  of  the 
alphabet  are  generally  used  to  denote  constant,  and  the 
later  letters  ...u,  v,  w,  x,y,zto  denote  variable  magnitudes. 

Some  kinds  of  magnitude,  as  for  instance  lengths,  masses, 
densities,  do  not  admit  of  variety  of  sign.  Others,  such  as 
altitudes,  rotations,  velocities,  may  be  either  positive  or  negative. 
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When  we  wish  to  designate  the  'absolute'  value  of  a  magnitude 
of  this  latter  class,  without  reference  to  sign,  we  enclose  the 
representative  symbol  between  two  short  vertical  lines,  thus 

\x\,         |8in(c|,         |loga;|. 

It  is  important  to  notice  that,  if  a  and  b  have  the  same  sign, 

\a+b\  =  \a\  +  \b\ (1), 

whilst,  if  they  have  opposite  signs, 

Ia  +  6l<|a(  +  |6| (2). 

A  geometrical  representation  of  any  class  of  magnitudes 
is  obtained  by  taking  an  unlimited  straight  line  X'X,  and  in 
it  a  fixed  origin  0,  and  by  measuring  lengths  OM  propor- 
tional on  any  convenient  scale  to  the  various  magnitudes 
considered.  In  the  case  of  sign-less  magnitudes  (such  as 
masses),  these  lengths  are  to  be  measured  on  one  side  only 
of  0 ;  in  cases  where  there  is  a  variety  of  sign,  OM  must  be 
drawn  to  the  right  or  left  of  0  according  as  the  magnitude 
to  be  represented  is  positive  or  negative.  To  each  magnitude 
of  the  kind  in  question  will  then  correspond  a  definite  point 
M  in  the  line  X'X. 


M  X 

Fig.  1. 

When  we  say  that  a  magnitude  admits  of  '  continuous ' 
variation,  we  mean  that  the  point  M  may  occupy  any 
position  whatever  in  the  line  aX  within  (it  may  be)  a 
certain  range. 

It  will  be  observed  that  two  things  are  postulated  with 
respect  to  the  magnitudes  of  the  particular  kind  under 
consideration,  viz.  that  every  possible  magnitude  of  the  kind 
is  represented  by  some  point  or  other  of  the  line  X'X,  and 
(conversely)  that  to  every  point  on  the  line,  within  a  certain 
range,  there  corresponas  some  magnitude  of  the  kind. 
These  conditions  are  fulfilled  by  all  the  kinds  of  ma^tude 
with  which  we  meet,  either  in  Geometry,  or  in  Mathe- 
matical Physics.  It  will  be  found  on  examination  that  these 
all  involve  in  their  specification  a  reference,  direct  or  indirect, 
to  linear  magnitude. 
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2.    Upper  or  laower  Umit  of  a  Sequence. 

Suppose  we  have  an  endless  sequence  of  magnitudes  of 
the  same  kind 

each  greater  than  the  preceding,  so  that  the  differences 

•Bg  ""■  iPj  }  iPj  "■■*  •C2  I  •*'4   *""  SPf  )  •  •  • 

are  all  positive.  Suppose,  further,  that  the  magnitudes 
(1)  are  sJl  less  than  some  iSnite  quantity  a.  The  sequence 
will  in  this  case  have  an  '  upper  limit/  i,e,  there  will  exist  a 
certain  quantity  /i,  greater  than  any  one  of  the  magnitudes 
(1),  but  such  that  if  we  proceed  far  enough  in  the  sequence 
its  members  will  ultimately  exceed  any  assigned  magnitude 
which  is  less  than  /jl. 

In  the  geometrical  representation  the  magnitudes  (1)  are 
represented  by  a  sequence  of  points 

M,,    Jfa,    if,, (2), 

each  to  the  right  of  the  preceding,  but  all  lying  to  the  left 
of  some  fixed  point  A,    Hence  every  point  on  the  line  X'X, 


H • f- 


Mi  Ms     M3M4A  X 

Fig.  2. 

without  exception,  belongs  to  one  or  other  of  two  mutually 
exclusive  categories.  Eitner  it  has  points  of  the  sequence  (2) 
to  the  right  of  it,  or  it  has  not.  Moreover,  every  point  in 
the  former  category  lies  to  the  left  of  every  point  of  the 
latter.  Hence  there  must'  be  some  point  M,  say,  such  that 
all  points  on  the  left  of  M  belong  to  the  former  category  and 
all  points  on  the  right  of  it  to  the  latter.  Hence  if  we  put 
fi  =-  OM,  fi  fulfils  the  definition  of  an  '  upper  limit  *  above 
given. 

In  a  similar  manner  we  can  shew  that  if  we  have  an 
endless  sequence  of  magnitudes 

each  less  than  the  preceding,  so  that  the  differences 
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are  all  positive,  whilst  the  magnitudes  all  exceed  some  finite 
quantity  6,  there  will  be  a  lower  limit  v,  such  that  every  mag- 
nitude in  the  sequence  is  greater  than  v,  whilst  the  members 
of  the  sequence  ultimately  become  less  than  any  assigned 
magnitude  which  is  greater  than  v. 

3.  Application  to  Infinite  Series.  Series  with 
positive  terms. 

The  above  has  been  called  the  fundamental  theorem  of 
the  Calculus.  An  important  illustration  is  furnished  by  the 
theory  of  infinite  series  whose  terms  are  all  of  the  same  sign. 
In  strictness,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  the  'sum'  of  an 
infinite  series  of  terms,  since  the  operations  indicated  could 
never  be  completed,  but  under  a  certain  condition  the  series 
may  be  taken  as  defining  a  particular  magnitude. 

Consider  a  series 

Wi  +  i^  +  W,+  ...+«n+ (1) 

whose  terms  are  all  positive,  and  let 

«i  =  tli,    «,  =  Wi  +  t/j, «n  =  Wi  +  w,+  ...+i^, (2). 

If  the  sequence  - 

*i>  S^> *n> («>} 

has  an  upper  limit  8,  tbe  series  (1)  is  said  to  be  'convergent,' 
and  the  quantity  S  is,  by  convention,  called  its  '  sum.' 

Boc  1.     The  series 

l  +  i  +  i  +  l  +  --- 

If  in  Fig.  2  we  make  Oi/i  =  l,  0A  =  2y  and  bisect  Afj^A  in  Af^, 
M^A  in  ir„  and  so  on,  the  points  M^^  if,,  J/,,  ...  will  represent 
the  magnitudes  s^y  «,,  «„....  And  since  these  points  all  lie  to 
the  left  of  Ay  whilst  M^A  =  1/2*^^  and  can  therefore  be  made  as 
small  as  we  please  by  taking  n  large  enough,  it  appears  that  the 
sequence  has  the  upper  limit  OAy  =  2. 

Ex.  2.     The  series 

_L      _L  1 

1.2"*'2.3"^     ■"*'n(n  +  l)'^- 

If  we  write  this  in  the  form 
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we  see  that  s^=l  — 


which  has  eyidently  the  upper  limit  1. 

£x.  3.  Farther  illustrations  are  supplied  by  every  arithmetical 
process  in  which  the  digits  of  a  non-terminating  decimal  are 
obtained  in  succession.  For  example,  the  ordinary  process  of 
extracting  the  square  root  of  2  gives  the  series 

1-414213... 

1     -i     J_      -1     A     J_     A 

^^  10"*"  10""*"  lO*"^  10**^  lO*"*"  lO*"*"  "* 

Since  s^  is  always  less  than  1*5,  there  is  an  upper  limit. 

Agsdn,  if  (1)  be  a  convergent  series  of  positive  terms,  and  if 
«l'  +  <  +  tt,'+. ..+!«»'+ (4), 

be  a  aeries  of  positive  terms  which  are  respectively  less  than 
the  comesponaing  terms  in  (1),  i.e.  v^  <Un  for  all  values 
of  n,  then  (4)  is  also  convergent.  For  if  Sn  be  the  sum  of 
the  first  n  terms  in  (4),  we  have  8n  <^n>  ^n^  since  the  magni- 
tudes «n  have  by  hypothesis  an  upper  limit,  the  magnitudes 
«,  will  have  one  a  fortiori. 

Thus  the  terms  of  the  series 

-     -      1       1  1 

2 !      6\  n\ 

are  (altor  the  first  three)  respectively  less  than  those  of  the  series 

,,11  1 

A  +  1  +  2  +  29+"-"'" 2»--i"*^  "• 

The  latter  series  is  convergent  and  has  the  sum  3.  Hence  the 
former  is  also  convergent,  and  its  sum  is  less  than  3. 

4.    Perimeter  of  a  Circle. 

Another  important  example  occurs  in  the  definition  of 
the  'perimeter    of  a  circle. 

If  we  have  any  number  of  points  on  the  circumference 
of  a  given  circle,  then  by  joining  them  in  order  we  obtain 
an  inscribed  polygon,  and  by  drawing  the  tangents  at  the 
points  we  obtain  a  circumscribed  polygon.  Let  Hi  be  the 
perimeter  of  the  former  polygon,  and  11/  that  of  the  latter. 
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It  is  plain  that  Hi  <  IIi'.    By  taking  additional  (intervening) 
points  on  the  several  arcs  we  can  form  another  inscribed 


Pig.  8. 

polygon  of  perimeter  Us  (say),  and  a  corresponding  circum- 
scribed polygon  of  perimeter  IT/;  and  it  is  evident  that 
Ha  >  Hi,  whilst  n2'<  n/.  The  process  can  be  continued  to 
any  extent,  and  if  we  imagine  it  to  be  followed  out  according 
to  some  definite  law,  we  obtain  an  ascending  sequence  of 
magnitudes 

111,      A'a>      A's*  •••  I 

and  a  descending  sequence 

111  >      Ala>      "3  , ...  . 

Also,  every  member  of  the  former  sequence  is  less  than  every 
member  of  the  second.  Hence  the  former  sequence  will  have 
an  upper  limit  IT,  and  the  latter  a  lower  limit  11',  and  we 
can  assert  that  11  ::^  11'. 

We  can  further  shew  that  if  the  law  of  construction  of 
the  successive  polygons  be  such  that  the  angle  subtended  at 
the  centre  by  any  two  successive  points  on  the  circumference 
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is  altimately  less  than  any  assignable  magnitude,  the  limits 
n  and   n'    are   identical.     For,  let  PQ  be  a  side  of  the 


Fig.  4. 

inscribed  polygon,  PT  and  QT  the  tangents  at  P  and  Q. 
If  PQ  meets  OT  in  N,  we  have 

PQ         PN     ON 
TP  +  TQ     PT     OP' 

Now  if  2  be  a  symbol  of  summation  extending  round  the 
polygons,  we  have 

n.=S(Pe),   n;=2(rp+r(2). 

Hence,  by  a  known  theorem,  the  ratio 

n.  S(PQ)        _X{ON) 

n/^l.{TP'hTQ)'''l{OP)' 

will  be  intermediate  in  value  between  the  greatest  and  least 
of  the  ratios 

ON 

OP' 

But  in  the  limit,  when  the  angles  POQ  are  indefinitely 
diminished,  each  of  the  ratios  UN/OP  becomes  equal  to 
unity.    Hence  the  limit  of  Ug  is  identical  with  that  of 

n;,  or  n  =  n'. 

Finally,  whatever  be  the   law   of  construction   of  the 
successive  polygons,  subject  to  the  above-mentioned  condition, 
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the  limit  obtained  is  the  same.  For  suppose,  for  a  moment, 
that  in  one  way  we  obtain  the  limit  II,  and  in  another  the 
limit  P.  Regarding  11  as  the  limit  of  an  inscribed,  and  P 
as  that  of  a  circumscribed  polygon,  it  is  plain  that  11  :^  P. 
In  like  manner,  regarding  P  as  the  limit  of  an  inscribed,  and 
n  as  that  of  a  circumscribed  polygon,  it  appears  that  P  :^-  IT. 
Hence  H  =  P. 

The  definite  limit  to  which,  as  we  have  here  proved,  the 
perimeter  of  an  inscribed  (or  circumscribed)  polygon  tends, 
when  each  side  is  ultimately  less  than  any  assignable 
magnitude,  is  adopted  by  definition  as  the  *  perimeter'  of 
the  circle.  The  proof  that  the  ratio  (tt)  which  this  limit 
bears  to  the  diameter  is  the  same  for  all  circles  is  given  in 
most  books  on  Trigonometry. 

In  a  similar  manner  we  mav  define  the  length  of  any 
arc  of  a  circle  less  than  the  whole  perimeter,  and  shew  that 
the  length  so  defined  is  unique. 

6.    Iiimiting  Value  In  a  Sequence. 

Suppose  that  we  have  an  endless  sequence  of  magnitudes 

^»  ^*  «^«, '» (1), 

arranged  in  any  definite  order,  and  that  a  point  in  the 
sequence  can  always  be  found  beyond  which  every  member 
of  it  differs  from  a  certain  quantity  m  by  a  quantity  less  (in 
absolute  value)  than  <r,  where  a  may  be  any  assigned  mag- 
nitude,  however  small.  The  sequence  is  then  said  to  have 
the  'limiting  value'  /i. 

We  have  had  particular  cases  of  this  relation  in  the 
upper  and  lower  limits  discussed  in  Art.  2,  but  in  the 
present  wider  definition  it  is  not  implied  that  the  members 
of  the  sequence  are  arranged  in  order  of  magnitude,  or  that 
they  are  all  greater  or  all  less  than  the  limiting  value  fi. 

The  point  in  the  sequence  after  which  the  difference  of 
each  member  fix)m  fi  is  less  (in  absolute  value)  than  a  will  in 
general  vary  with  the  value  of  o-,  but  it  is  implied  in  the 
definition  that,  however  small  a  be  taken,  such  a  point 
exists. 
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Ex,     Let  the  sequence  be  that  obtained  by  patting  n=:0,  1, 
2,  3,  ...  in  the  formula 

1       .    2n  +  l 

am  — ■=-    V, 


2n+l 


The  sine  is  alternately  equal  to  +1,  whilst  the  first  factor 
diminisheB  indefinitely.    The  limiting  value  is  therefore  zero. 

6.    Application  to  Infinite  Series. 

If  in  the  infinite  series 

««i  +  tla+  ...  +tA»+ (1), 

whose  terms  are  no  longer  restricted  to  be  all  of  the  same 
sign,  we  write 

»i  =  «i>     ««  =  tti  +  tt2 *n=«i  +  ^  +  -.- +ttn, (2), 

and  if  the  sequence 

*l>  ^>    • *n>    (3) 

has  a  limiting  value  S,  the  series  is  said  to  be  '  convergent/ 
and  S  is  called  its  '  sum.* 

The  most  important  theorem  in  this  connection  is  that  if 
the  series 

|t*i|  +  |tl,|+...+|ttn|  + (4), 

formed  by  taking  the  absolute  values  of  the  several  terms  of 
(1),  be  convergent,  the  series  (1)  will  be  convergent.  If  (4) 
be  convergent,  the  positive  terms  of  (1)  must  d,  fortiori  form 
a  convergent  series,  and  so  also  must  the  negative  terms. 
Let  the  sum  of  the  positive  terms  be  p  and  that  of  the 
negative  terms  be  —  j.  Also,  let  «m-Hi>  the  sum  of  the  first 
m  +  n  terms  of  (1),  consist  of  m  positive  terms  whose  sum  is 
Pg»,  and  n  negative  terms  whose  sum  is  —  q^ 

We  have,  then, 

(;>-"9)-««+n  =  (p-9)-0>«i-9n) 

=  (p-l>m)-(?-9«) (5). 

If  m  4-  n  be  sufficiently  great,  p  —  pm  and  q  —  qn  will  both 
be  less  than  <r,  where  a  is  any  assigned  magnitude,  however 
small ;  and  the  difference  of  these  positive  quantities  will  be 
d,  fortiori  less  than  <r  in  absolute  value.  Hence  «m+n  has  the 
limiting  value  p  —  y. 
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When  the  series  (4),  composed  of  the  absolute  values  of 
the  several  terms  of  (1),  is  couvergent,  the  series  (1)  is  said 
to  be  '  absolutely/  or  *  essentially/  or  *  unconditionally '  con- 
vergent. 

It  is  possible,  however,  for  a  series  to  be  convergent, 
whilst  the  series  formed  by  taking  the  absolute  values  of  the 
terms  has  no  upper  limit.  In  this  case,  the  convergence  of 
the  given  series  is  said  to  be  '  accidental/ 

The  following  very  useiiil  theorem  holds  whether  the 
series  considered  be  essentially  or  only  accidentally  con- 
vergent : 

If  the  terms  of  a  series  are  alternately  positive  and 
negative,  and  continuallv  diminish  in  absolute  value,  and 
tend  ultimately  to  the  limit  zero,  the  series  is  convergent, 
and  its  sum  is  intermediate  between  the  sum  of  any  finite 
odd  number  of  terms  and  that  of  any  finite  even  number, 
counting  in  each  case  from  the  beginning. 

Let  the  series  be 

a, -Oa+Os-fl^i-l- (6), 

where,  by  hypothesis, 

flti  >  Ota  >  fltj  >  .... 

In  the  figure,  let 

OMi  =  ai,   M^M^^Ogy   MiM^^a^f  M^M^^a^, .,  , 


-M 1 >— »- 


Fig.  6. 

It  is  plain  that  the  points  Jl/i,  Jlf„  M^^ ...  form  a  descending 
sequence,  and  that  the  points  ifg,  M^^  M^,  ...  form  an 
ascending  sequence.  Also  that  every  point  of  the  former 
sequence  lies  to  the  right  of  every  point  of  the  latter. 
Hence  each  sequence  has  a  limiting  point,  and  since 

and  therefore  is  ultimately  less  than  any  assignable  magni- 
tude, these  two  limiting  points  must  coincide,  say  in  M.  Then 
OM  represents  the  sum  of  the  given  series  (6). 
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Ex.    The  series 

amverges  to  a  limit  between  1  and  1  -  ^. 

This  series  belongs  to  the  'accidentally'  convergent  class.  It 
ifl  shewn  in  books  on  Algebra  that  the  sum  of  n  tenns  of 
the  series 

l+i  +  l  +  i  +  - 

can  be  made  as  great  as  we  please  by  taking  n  great  enough. 

It  cannot  be  too  carefully  remembered  that  the  word 
'sum'  as  applied  to  an  infinite  series  is  used  in  a  purely 
conventional  sense,  and  that  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  assume, 
without  examination,  that  we  may  deal  with  such  a  series  as 
if  it  were  an  expression  consisting  of  a  finite  number  of 
terma.  For  example,  we  may  not  assume  that  the  sum  is 
unaltered  by  any  rearrangement  of  the  terms.  In  the  case 
of  an  essentially  convei^ent  series  this  assumption  can  be 
joshed,  but  an  accidentally  convergent  series  can  be  made 
to  converg^e  to  any  limit  we  please  by  a  suitable  adjustment 
of  the  oraer  in  which  the  terms  succeed  one  another.  For 
the  proofs  of  these  theorems  we  must  refer  to  books  on 
Algebra ;  they  are  hardly  required  in  the  present  treatise. 

We  shall,  however,  occasionally  require  the  theorem 
that  if 

th  +«a  +  •••  +^+ (7) 

and  W  +  W-f  ...+t*n'+ (8) 

be  two  oonvereent  series  whose  sums  are  S  and  S\  respec- 
tively, the  series 

(tii±0  +  K±M,')+-  +  (^±O+ (9), 

composed  of  the  sums,  or  the  differences,  of  corresponding 
terms  in  (7)  and  (8),  will  converge  to  the  sum  8  ±  8 .  This 
is  easily  proved.  If  8^,  s^  denote  the  sums  of  the  first  n 
terms  of  (7)  and  (8)  re^ectively,  the  sum  of  the  first  n  terms 
of  (9)  will  be  tfn  ±  «n  -    Now 

(fif±/S(')-(«n±0  =  (S-M±('S'70  ...(10). 
By  hypothesis,  if  <r  be  any  assigned   magnitude,  however 
small,  we  can  find  a  value  of  n  such  that  for  this  and  for  all 
higher  values  we  shall  have 

|S-«nJ[<K     and     \a'^8^\<\a (11), 
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and  therefore        |  (S  ±  S')  -  (««  ±  «n)  |  <  <r  (12), 

which  is  the  condition  that  Sn  ±  s^  should  have  the  limiting* 
value  S  ±  S\ 

7.    Oeneral  Deflnitioii  of  a  Function. 

One  variable  quantity  is  said  to  be  a  'function'  of 
another  when,  other  things  remaining  the  same,  if  the 
value  of  the  latter  be  fixed  that  of  the  former  becomes 
determinate. 

The  two  quantities  thus  related  are  distinguished  as  the 
'  dependent '  and  the  '  independent '  variable  respectively. 

The  notion  of  a  function  of  a  variable  quantity  is  one  which 
presents  itself  in  various  branches  of  Mathematics.  Thus,  in 
Arithmetic,  the  number  of  permutations  of  n  objects  is  a  function 
of  n ;  the  number  of  balls  in  a  square  or  a  triangular  pile  of  shot 
is  a  function  of  the  number  contained  in  each  side  of  the  base  ; 
the  sum  (««)  of  the  first  n  terms  of  any  given  series  is  a  function 
of  the  number  n ;  and  so  on.  In  some  of  these  cases  there  are 
definite  mathematical  formulae  for  the  functions  in  question,  but 
it  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  idea  of  functionality  does  not  neces- 
sarily require  this;  for  example,  the  sum  of  the  first  n  terms 
of  the  series 

1     1     i      i 

is  a  definite  function  of  n,  although  no  exact  mathematical 
expression  exists  for  it.  So,  again,  the  number  of  primes  not 
exceeding  a  given  integer  n  is  a  definite  function  of  n,  although 
it  cannot  be  represented,  by  a  formula. 

In  these  examples,  the  independent  variable,  from  its  nature, 
can  only  change  by  finite  steps.  The  Infinitesimal  Calculus,  on 
the  other  hand,  deals  specially  with  cases  where  the  independent 
variable  is  continuous,  in  the  sense  of  Art.  1.  For  instance, 
the  area  of  a  circle,  or  the  volume  of  a  sphere,  is  a  function  of  the 
radius;  the  altitude,  or  the  velocity,  of  a  falling  particle  is  a 
function  of  the  time;  the  period  of  osciUation  of  a  given  pendulum 
is  a  function  of  the  amplitude ;  the  pressure  of  a  given  gas  at  a 
given  temperature  is  a  function  of  the  density ;  the  pressure  of 
saturated  steam  is  a  function  of  the  temperature;  the  pressure, 
or  the  temperature^  of  the  atmosphere  at  a  given  place  is  a 
function  of  the  time  ;  and  so  on.     Here,  again,  the  existence  or 
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Don-existenoe  of  a  mathematical  expression  for  the  function  is 
not  material;  all  that  is  necessary  to  establish  a  functional 
rdation  between  two  variables  is  that,  when  other  things  are 
uuJtered,  the  value  of  one  shall  determine  that  of  the  other. 

In  general  investigations  it  is  usual  to  denote  the 
independent  variable  by  or,  and  the  dependent  variable  by 
y.  The  relation  between  them  is  often  expressed  in  such  a 
form  as 

y  =  <^(a?),    or    y=f{x),  Ac., 

the  symbol  4>{x\  for  instance,  meaning  'some  particular 
function  of  x! 

When  a  quantity  varies  from  one  value  to  another,  the 
amount  (positive  or  negative)  bv  which  the  new  value 
exceeds  the  former  value  is  called  the  'increment'  of  the 
quantity.  This  increment  is  often  denoted  by  prefixing  S  or 
A  (r^arded  as  a  symbol  of  operation)  to  the  symbol  which 
represents  the  variable  ma^itude.  Thus  we  speak  of  the 
independent  variable  changing  from  x  io  x-^-ix,  and  of  the 
dependent  variable  consequently  changing  from  y  to  y  +  £y. 

Henceif  y  =  ^(^)>  (1). 

wemusthave  y +  Sy  =  ^(a?  +  &F),  (2), 

and  therefore  Sy  =  ^(a?  + Sa?)  — ^(^)  (3). 

At  pi<^ent  there  is  no  implication  that  &r  or  ^  is  small ;  * 
the  increments  may  have  any  values  subject  to  the  relation 

(2)- 

Ex,     l£y  =  a^y  then  if  a:  =  100,  So;  =  1,  we  have 

8y=(101)»- (100)*  =  30301. 

&    Geometrical  Bepresentatioii  of  Functions. 

We  may  construct  a  mental  representation  of  the  relation 
between  two  variables  x,  y,  one  of  which  is  a  function  of 
the  other,  by  taking  rectangular  coordinate  axes  OX,  OY. 
If  we  measure  OM  along  OX,  to  represent  any  particular 
value  of  the  independent  variable  x,  and  ON  along  OF  to 
represent  the  corresponding  value  of  the  function  y,  and  if 
we  complete  the  rectangle  UMPN,  the  position  of  the  point 
P  will  indicate  the  values  of  both  the  associated  variables. 
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Since,  by  hypothesis,  M  may  occupy  any  position  on 
OXf  between  (it  may  be)  certain  fixed  termini,  we  obtain 


Fig.  6. 


in  this  way  an  infinite  assemblage  of  points  P.  A  question 
arises  as  to  the  nature  of  this  assemblage ;  whether,  or  in 
what  sense,  the  points  constituting  it  can  be  regarded  as 
lying  on  a  curve. 


Times 


Fig.  7. 
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In  many  cases,  of  course,  there  is  no  difficulty  about  the 
aoswer.  For  example,  if,  to  represent  the  relation  between 
the  area  of  a  circle  and  its  radius,  we  make  OM  proportional 
to  the  radius,  and  PM  proportional  to  the  area,  then 
PM  X  OM*,  and  the  points  P  lie  on  a  parabola.  The  same 
curre  will  represent  the  relation  between  the  space  (s) 
described  by  a  fedling  body  and  the  time  (t)  from  rest,  since 
i  X  t\    See  Fig.  7. 

The  general  question  must,  however,  be  answered  in 
the  negative.  The  definition  of  a  function  given  at  the 
beginning  of  Art.  7  stipulates  that  for  each  value  of  x 
there  shall  b^  a  definite  value  of  y ;  but  there  is  no  necessary 
relation  between  the  values  of  y  corresponding  to  different 
values  of  a?,  however  close  together  these  may  be. 

Without  some  further  qualification  the  definition  refer- 
red to  is  indeed  far  too  wide  for  our  present  purposes,  the 
functions  ordinarily  contemplated  in  the  Calculus  being 
subject  to  certain  very  important  restrictions. 

The  first  of  these  restrictions  is  that  of  'continuity.' 
This  implies  that,  as  M  ranges  over  any  finite  portion  AB 
of  the  Ime  OX,  If  ranges  over  a  finite  portion  HK  of  the 
line  OYy  ic.  N  occupies  once  at  least  every  position  between 
B  and  K,  Further,  that  if  the  range  AB  be  continually 
contracted,  the  range  HK  will  also  contract,  and  can  be 
made  as  small  as  we  please  by  taking  AB  small  enough. 

Since,  as  we  shall  see  in  Art.  10,  the  second  of  the  above 
properties  includes  the  first,  it  is  adopted  as  the  basis  of 
the  fonnal  definition  of  a  '  continuous  function,'  to  which  we 
now  proceed. 

9.    Definition  of  a  Continnous  Function. 

Let  X  and  y  be  corresponding  values  of  the  independent 
Tariable  and  of  the  function.  Let  hx  be  any  admissible 
increment  of  x,  and  hy  the  corresponding  increment  of  y. 
Then  if,  a  being  any  positive  quantity  different  from  zero, 
we  can  always  find  a  positive  quantity  6,  different  from  zero, 
such  that  for  all  admissible  values  of  tx  which  are  less  (in 
absolute  value)  than  e  the  value  of  Zy  will  be  less  in  absolute 
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value  than  <r,  the  function  is  said  to  be  '  continuous '  for  the 
particular  value  x  of  the  independent  varia];>le. 

Otherwise,  if  (f>  (x)  be  the  function,  the  definition  requires 
that  it  shall  be  possible  to  find  a  quantity  e  such  that 

\<t>(x  +  h)^4>{x)\<a (1), 

for  all  admissible  values  of  h  such  that  |  A !  <  e.  The  value 
of  6  will  in  general  be  limited  by  that  of  cr,  but  it  is  implied 
that  the  condition  can  always  be  satisfied  by  same  value  of  e, 
however  small  a  may  be. 

The  restriction  to  '  admissible '  vklues  of  &r  (or  h)  means 
that  x-\-Sx  must  be  within  the  ][ange  of  values  of  the 
independent  variable.  For  instance,  in  the  case  of  a  function 
which  is  defined  only  for  values  oif  x  ranging  from  a  to  6 
(inclusive),  where  a<b,  then  if  x  lie  between  a  and  6,  the 
admissible  values  of  Sx  may  range  from  —  (a?  —  a)  to  6  —  a?. 
But  if  a?  =  a,  the  range  of  &x  is  from  0  to  6  —  a,  whilst  if  a?  =  6 
it  is  from  —  (6  —  a)  to  0. 

The  above  definition  is  sometimes  (imperfectly)  summed 
up  in  the  statement  that  an  infinitely  small  change  in  the 
independent  variable  produces  an  infinitely  small  change  in 
the  function. 

Ex,  1.     To  shew  that  the  function 

<Kx)--^af (2) 

is  continuous,  according  to  the  above  definition,  for  all  values 
of  x. 

We  have 

(x-^h)''-x'  =  2xh  +  h^ , (3). 

Now,  X  being  fixed,  and  o-  being  any  assigned  positive  quantity, 
however  small,  we  can  always  find  a  positive  quantity  c  such  that 

2€|a:|  +  €»=o- (4). 

This  is  in  fact  a  quadratic  equation  to  find  c,  and  it  is  easily  seen 
that  one  root  is  positive.  And  it  is  evident  that  if  { A  |  be  less 
than  the  value  of  c  thus  found,  we  shall  have 

<f>  (X -b  h) --  <f>  (x)  I  <  (T. 

A  general  investigation  of  the  continuity  of  rational  algebraic 
functions  will  be  given  later  (Arts.  14,  15). 
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.(.^tkm^dy  defix»ed     («o    lon«    ««  we  reoognke  only  'real' 
«BtitiB)iotxd^l.      'W'e.  iM-ve 

4<^  Tbebmctioti  is  ti\ier«fore  continuous  for  «-l. 

1ft  Property  oC  •  Oo»*to««m«  Fanctton. 

«  i  /  \  \„      c»-»<«4-;rkn  -wYiich  is  continuous  firom  a?  =  o  to 

,=i  BttlBave,  «^^^^  t^e  of  «  fcSi^  a  andVfor  which 
there  most  ^  some  v»i^«e  *»*  ^ 


B 


Fig.  8. 

wltich  x^a,a,^b,  respectively;  and  let  F4.B^ represent 

I^  w^^nding  valu^  of  the  function.    In  virtue  of  the 

oo^t^SS^f  H^)  the«  «  *  ^^i^  r»;  extending  to  the 

^^^nf  k  for  every  point  of  which  the  function  diters  (m 

^nLHZ)^  ^A  by  less  than^il.  and  is  therefore 

^SSuTpodtive.     Since  this  range  do^  not  extend  as  f« 

Srnriiftterminate  at  some  point  C  between  il  and  B. 

l*«r«over  the  value  of  the  function  at  the  point  C  itself 

S^^zeri     For  if  it  were  positive,  then  (in  virtue  of  the 
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continuity)  there  would  be  a  certain  range  extending  to  the 
right  of  C  for  every  point  of  which  the  function  would  be 
positive;  and  if  it  were  negative  there  would  be  a  certain 
I  range  extending  to  the  left  of  C  for  every  point  of  which  the 
function  would  be  negative.  Either  of  these  suppositions  is 
inconsiRtent  with  the  above  determination  of  G, 

We  may  express  this  theorem  shortly  by  saying  that  a 
continuous  function  cannot  change  sign  except  by  passing 
through  the  value  zero. 

It  follows  that  if  ^  (rr)  be  a  function  which  is  continuous 
from  x^a  to  x^h  inclusive,  and  if  <f> (a),  <f> (b)  be  unequal, 
there  must  be  some  value  of  x  between  a  and  b,  such  that 
(f)  (x)  =  13,  where  fi  may  be  any  quantity  intermediate  in 
value  to  <l>(a)  and  ^(6).     For,  let 

f(x)=^<l>{x)^fi; 

since  )9  is  a  constant,  /{x)  also  will  be  continuous.  By 
hypothesis, 

4>(a)''fi   and   <^(6)-/8 

have  opposite  signs,  and  therefore  /(a)  and  f{b)  have 
opposite  signs.  Hence,  by  the  above  theorem,  there  is 
some  value  of  a?  between  a  and  b  for  which  f(x)  =  0,  or 
ff>{x)=:l3. 

In  other  words,  a  continuous  function  cannot  pass  from 
one  value  to  another  without  assuming  once  (at  least)  every 
intermediate  value. 

11.    Oraph  of  a  Continnoui  Function. 

It  follows  from  what  precedes  that  the  assemblage  of 
points  which  represents,  in  the  manner  explained  in  Art.  8, 
any  continiums  function  is  a  'connected'  assemblage.  By 
this  it  is  meant  that  a  line  cannot  be  drawn  across  the  assem- 
blage without  passing  through  some  point  of  it. 

For,  denoting  the  function  by  4>  {^)j  ai^d  the  ordinate  of  any 
line  by  /{x),  then  if  <^  (x)  and  /{x)  are  both  continuous  the 
difference 

<l>{x)-/{x) 

will  be  continuous  (Art.  13),  and  therefore  cannot  change  sign 
without  passing  through  the  value  asero. 
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The  question  whether  any  connected  assemblage  of  points 
is  to  be  regarded  as  lying  on  a  cnrve  is  to  some  extent  a 
TeAal  one,  the  answer  depending  npon  what  properties  are 
keld  to  he  connoted  by  the  term  *  curve/  We  shall  have 
oocasaon  (in  Art.  32)  to  return  to  this  question ;  but  in  the 
meantaTne  it  is  obvious  that  a  good  representation  of  the 
general  coarse  or  *  march '  of  any  given  continuous  function 
can  be  obtained  by  actnally  plotting  on  paper  the  positions 
of  a  Buffiaent  number  of  points  belonging  to  the  assemblage, 
and  drawing  a  line  throngh  them  with  a  free  hand.  A  figure 
omi^iiicted  in  this  w^ay  is  called  a  '  graph '  of  the  function. 


way 

The  figure  shews  the  method  of  constructing  a  graph  of  the 
fmctioD.  y  =  2^  ;  the  series  o£  corresponding  valaes  of  x  and  y 
eaifilojed  for  the  purpose  being  as  follows : 

[x  =  0,        ±  -5  ,        ±1,        ±  1-5  ,      +2,       +  2-5  , 
=  0,  -25.  1,  2-25,  4,  6-25. 
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Fig.  9. 

^w^  be  noticed  that  difierent  scales  have  been  adopted  for 
y,  respectively.     This  is  often  convenient;  indeed  in  the 
"  applicatians  of  the  method  the  scales  of  x  and  y  have  to 
independently. 
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The  method  of  graphical  representation  is  often  used  in 
practice  when  the  mathematical  form  of  the  function  is  un- 
known; a  certain  number  of  corresponding  values  of  the  dependent 
and  independent  variables  being  found  by  observation.  Aji 
example  is  furnished  by  the  annexed  diagram,  which  represents 
the  pressure  of  saturated  steam  as  a  function  of  the  temperature 
(Centigrade). 
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Fig.  10. 

The  reader  may  also  be  reminded  of  the  meteorological  charts 
which  exhibit  the  height  of  the  barometer  or  thermometer  as  a 
function  of  the  time. 

The  substratum  of  fact  underlying  a  graph  constructed 
in  the  above  manner  is  of  course  no  more  than  is  contained 
in  a  numerical  table  giving  a  series  of  pairs  of  corresponding 
values  of  x  and  y ;  but  the  graphical  form  appeals  far  more 
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effectively  to  the  mind,  by  helping  us  to  supply,  in  imagina- 
tioQ,  the  intermediate  values  of  the  function. 

The  graphical  method  will  be  freely  used  in  this  book  (as  in 
odier  elementary  treatises  on  the  subject)  by  way  of  illustration. 
It  B  Decessary,  howeyer,  to  point  out  that,  as  applied  to 
nathaaoHctd  functions,  it  has  certain  limitations.  In  the  first 
plaoe^  it  is  obvions  that  no  finite  number  of  isolated  values  can 
determine  the  function  completely;  and,  indeed,  unless  some 
judgment  is  exercised  in  the  choice  of  the  values  of  x  for  which 
the  function  shall  be  calculated  the  result  may  be  seriously 
n^ii^eading.  Again,  the  streak  of  ink,  or  graphite,  by  which  we 
represent  the  course  of  the  function,  has  (unlike  the  ideal  mathe- 
matical line)  a  certain  breadth,  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  streak 
which  represents  the  axis  of  x;  the  distance  between  these 
streaks  is  therefore  affected  by  a  certain  amount  of  vagueness. 
For  the  same  reason,  we  cannot  reproduce  details  of  more  than  a 
certain  d^ree  of  minuteness;  the  method  is  therefore  intrinsically 
inadequate  to  the  representation  of  functions  (such  as  can  be 
proved  to  exist)  in  which  new  details  reveal  themselves  ad 
infiniiuin  as  the  scale  is  magnified.  Functions  of  this  latter  class 
are  not,  however,  encounteied  in  the  ordinary  applications  of  the 
Calculus. 

In  the  representation  of  physical  functions,  as  determined 
experimentally,  the  vagueness  due  to  the  breadth  of  the  lines  is 
usually  no  more  serious  than  that  due  to  the  imperfection  of  our 
senses,  errors  of  observation,  and  the  like. 

12.    Discontinuity. 

A  function  which  for  any  particular  value  (wi)  of  the 
independent  variable  fails  in  any  way  to  satisfy  the  condition 
stated  at  the  beginning  of  Art.  9  is  said  to  be  'discontinuous' 
for  that  value  of  a?. 

Fonctions  exist  (and  can  be  mathematically  defined) 
which  are  discontinuous  for  every  value  of  x  within  a  certain 
range.  But  ordinarily,  in  the  applications  of  the  Calculus, 
we  have  to  deal  with  functions  which  are  discontinuous  (if  at 
all)  only  for  certain  isolated  values  of  x. 

This  latter  kind  of  discontinuity,  again,  may  occur  in 
various  ways.  In  the  first  place,  the  function  may  become 
'  infinite '  for  some  particular  value  (Xi)  of  x.    The  meaning 
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of  this  is  that  hj  taking  x  siifficiently  nearly  equal  to  Xi  the 
value  of  the  function  can  be  made  to  exceed  (in  absolute 
value)  any  assigned  magnitude,  however  great. 

Examples  of  this  are  famished  by  the  functions  1/a:,  which 
becomes  infinite  for  x  =  0,  and  tanx,  which  becomes  infinite  for 
x^  |v,  ^cc     See  Fig.  19,  p.  54. 

Again,  the  time  of  oscillation  of  a  given  pendnlam,  regarded 
as  a  function  of  the  amplitude  (a),  becomes  infinite  for  a  =  x.  A 
graph  of  this  function  is  appended. 


3 


? 


£ 


Amplitudet 
Fig.  11. 

Again,  it  may  happen  that  as  x  approaches  x^,  the 
function  tends  to  a  definite  limiting  value  \  (see  Art.  26), 
whilst  the  value  actually  assigned  to  the  function  for  x^x^ 
is  different  from  X. 

Consider,  for  example,  the  function  defined  as  equal  to  0  for 
x-0  and  equal  to  1  for  all  other  values  of  x. 

Moreover  if  x^  lie  within  the  range  of  the  independent 
variable,  it  may  happen  that  the  function  tends  to  different 
limiting  values  as  x  approaches  ^i  from  the  right  or  left, 
respectively.    In   this  case  the  value  of  the  function  for 
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x  =  «i  (if  assigned)  cannot  be  equal  to  both  these  limiting 
Talaes,  and  there  is  necessarily  a  discontinuity. 

An  illnstration  from  theoretical  dynamics  is  famished  by  the 
ydocity  of  a  particle  which  at  a  given  instant  receives  a  sudden 
impulse  in  the  difection  of  motion.  In  this  case  the  velocity  at 
the  instant  of  the  impulse  is  imdefined. 


Other  more  general  varieties  of  isolated  discontinuity  are 
imaginable,  but  are  not  met  with  in  the  ordinary  applications 
of  the  subject. 

A  sufficient  example  is  afforded  by  the  function 

.    1 

sm-. 

X 

This  is  undefined  for  a;  =  0,  but  whatever  value  we  supply  to 
cc»npleie  the  definition,  the  point  x  =  0  will  be  a  point  of  dis- 
continuity. For  the  function  oscillates  between  the  values  +  1 
an  infinite  number  of  times  within  any  interval  to  the  right  or 
left  of  x  =  0,  however  short,  since  the  angle  l/x  increases  in- 
definitely. 

13.    Theorem!  relating  to  Contlnuons  Fimctioiis. 

We  may  now  proceed  to  investi^te  the  continuity,  or 
otherwise,  of    various    functions    which    have    an    explicit 
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mathematical  definition,  and  to  examine  the  character  of 
their  graphical  representations. 

For  this  purpose  the  following  preliminary  theorems  will 
be  useful : 

1^  The  sum  of  any  finite  number  of  continuous  functions 
is  itself  a  continuous  function. 

First  suppose  we  have  two  functions  u,  v  of  the  indepen- 
dent variable  x.    Then 

8  (m  +  v)  =  (w  +  Stt  + 1;  H-  Sv)  —  (t4  +  v) 

From  the  definition  of  continuity  it  follows  that,  whatever 
the  value  of  o-,  we  can  find  a  quantity  e  such  that  for  { &&  {  <  € 
we  shall  have  |  Si^  |  <  ^cr  and  |  St;  |  <  ^cr,  and  therefore  (Art.  1) 

I  Su  +  Sv  I  <  0-. 
Hence  the  function  u  +  v  is  continuoua 

Next,  if  we  have  three  continuous  functions  %  v,  w,  then 
u  +  t;  is  continuous,  as  we  have  just  seen,  and  consequently 
{u-\-v)  +  w  is  continuous.  In  this  way  the  theorem  may  be 
extended,  step  by  step,  to  the  case  of  any  finite  number  of 
functions. 

2^  The  product  of  any  finite  number  of  continuous 
functions  is  itself  a  continuous  function. 

First,  take  the  case  of  two  functions  u,  v.     We  have 

i  (tti;)=  {u  +  hu)  {v  +  St;)  —  t^t; 

=  viu  +  vZf9  +  SuSv. 

By  hypothesis  we  can,  by  taking  |  hx  \  small  enough,  make 
I  ^  I  and  I  iv  I  less  than  any  assigned  quantity,  however  small. 
Hence,  since  u  and  v  are  finite,  \vhu\  and  |t^St;|  can  be 
made  less  than  any  assigned  quantity,  however  small.  The 
same  is  evidently  true  of  |  tu&o  |.     Hence,  also,  the  value  of 

I  vhu  +  vZv  +  huZv 


can  be  made  less  than  any  .assigned  quantity,  however  small. 
That  is,  uv  is  a  continuous  function. 
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Next,  suppose  we  have  three  continuous  functions  u,  v,  w. 
We  have  seen  that  uv  is  continuous;  hence  also  {uv)w  is 
continuous.  And  so  on  for  the  product  of  any  finite  number 
of  continuous  functions. 

3®.  The  quotient  of  two  continuous  functions  is  a  con- 
tioaoos  function,  except  for  those  values  (if  any)  of  the 
independent  variable  for  which  the  divisor  vanishes. 

We  have  Sp)  =  «  +  |!i_H 

\vj       V  +  OV      V 

vhi  —  uBv 

By  hypothesis  v^O;  we  can  therefore  find  some  quantity 
Jf,  different  from  zero,  but  less  in  absolute  magnitude  than 
» (r + Sv).    This  makes 


© 
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Since  vjM  and  u/if  are  finite,  we  can,  by  taking  hx  small 
enough,  make  |  vjM .  Su  |  and  |  ujM.  Sv  \  less  than  any  assigned 
maraitude,  however  small.  The  same  will  therefore  be  true 
of  \8{u/v)\;  t.6.  the  quotient  u/v  is  continuous. 

4^  If  y  be  a  continuous  function  of  u,  where  u  is  a 
continuous  function  of  x,  then  y  is  a  continuous  function 
of  X, 

For  let  Sx  be  any  increment  of  x,  Su  the  consequent 
increment  of  u,  and  Sy  the  consequent  increment  of  y.  Since 
y  is  a  continuous  function  of  u,  we  can  find  a  quantity  e',  such 
that  if 

I  Su  I  <  €',  then  I  Sy  I  <  <r, 

where  a-  may  be  any  assigned  quantity,  however  small.  And 
since  uiss,  continuous  function  of  x,  we  can  find  a  quantity  £, 
such  that  if 

\Sx\<€,  then  |&^|<€'. 

Hence  if  I  &i?  |  <  6,  we  have  |  Sy  |  <  <r, 

which  is  the  condition  of  continuity  of  y,  considered  as  a 
function  of  x. 
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14  Algebraic  Functloni.  Rational  Integral 
Functions. 

An  'algebraic'  function  is  one  which  is  obtained  by 
performing;  with  the  variable  and  known  constants  any  finite 
number  of  operations  of  addition,  subtraction,  multiphcation, 
division,  and  extraction  of  integral  roots. 

All  other  functions  are  classed  as  '  transcendental ' ;  they 
involve,  in  one  form  or  another,  the  notion  of  a  'limiting 
value '  (Arts.  5,  26). 

A  '  rational '  algebraic  function  is  one  which  is  formed  in 
like  manner  by  operations  of  addition,  subtraction,  multi- 
plication, and  division,  only.  Any  such  function  can  be 
reduced  to  the  form 

where  the  numerator  and  denominator  are  rational  'integral' 
functions ;  %,e.  each  of  them  is  made  up  of  a  finite  number  of 
terms  of  the  type 

where  m  is  a  positive  integer,  and  ^  is  a  constant. 

A  rational  integral  function  is  finite  and  continuous  for 
all  finite  values  of  the  variable.  For  a?**,  being  the  product 
of  a  finite  number  (m)  of  continuous  functions  (each  equal 
to  w),  is  finite  and  continuous.  Hence  also  Aaf^  is  finite  and 
continuous;  and  the  sum  of  any  finite  number  of  such 
terms  is  finite  and  continuous  (Art.  13). 

A  rational  integral  function  becomes  infinite  tor  x^±co . 
Let  the  function  be 

AnX""  +  il«^ia?*-*  +  Af^^x"^  +  ...  +  -ija?  +  ^0. 
Writing  this  in  the  form 

we  see  that  by  taking  x  gi*eat  enough  (in  absolute  value)  we 
can  make  the  first  factor  {x^)  as  great  as  we  please,  whilst 
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the  second  factor  can  be  made  as  nearly  equal  to  il«  as  we 
please.  Hence  the  product  can  be  made  as  great  as  we 
please.  Moreover,  if  a;  be  positive  the  sign  of  the  product 
will  be  the  same  as  that  of  A^,  whilst  if  a;  be  negative  the 
sign  will  be  the  same  as  that  of  An,  or  the  reverse,  according 
as  n  is  even  or  odd. 

It  follows  that  in  the  graphical  representation  of  a 
rational  intenal  function  y=^f(x)  the  curve  is  everywhere 
at  a  finite  distance  from  the  axis  of  a;,  but  recedes  from 
it  without  limit  as  a;  is  continually  increased,  whether 
positively  or  negatively.  In  actually  constructing  the  curve, 
it  is  convenient  if  possible  to  solve  the  e<juation  /{x)  =  0, 
as  this  gives  the  intersections  of  the  curve  with  the  axis  of  x. 

Ex.  1.     The  graph  of  the  function 

is  a  straight  line  parallel  to  the  axis  of  a;  at  a  distance  6  from  it. 
Ex,  2.     The  graph  of 

is  a  straight  line.  For  this  reason  a  rational  integral  function 
(such  as  ma; +  6)  of  the  first  degree  is  often  called  a  'linear' 
function. 

The  line  cuts  the  axis  of  y  at  the  point  (0,  6),  and  the  axis  of 
X  at  the  point  (—  6/m,  0). 

Ex,  3.     To  trace  the  curve 

y  =  x(l-»). 


Fig.  13. 
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rr        c^  x(l—x)  „  2 

Ex.2.  y  =  -T ^  =  -a;  +  2-,— 

^       l+x  1  + 


X 


Here  y  =  0  for  as  =  0  and  a:  =  1,  and  y  =  +  oo  for  x  =  —l.  Also  y 
changes  sign  as  x  passes  through  each  of  these  values.  For 
numerically  large  values  of  Xy  whether  positive  or  negative,  the 
curve  approximates  to  the  straight  line 

y  ^  -  a;  +  2, 

lying  beneath  this  line  for  a;  =  +  oo ,  and  above  it  for  x-  —  co. 
The  figure  shews  the  curve. 


Fig.  16. 
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Ex.  3. 


y= 


2x 


l-iC»' 


Here  y  vanishes  for  2b  =  0,  and  f or  a;  =  +  oo ,  and  becomes  infinite 
for  x=  Hh  1.  Again,  y  is  positive  for  I  >  x>  0  and  negative  for 
x>  I.     Also,  y  changes  sign  with  x. 


X^ 


Eac  4. 


2x 


!+«» 


c 
any 


in  the  preceding  Ex.  y  vanishes  f  or  «  =  0  and  a;  =  +  oo ,  and 
sign  with  x.     But  the  denominator  does  not  vanish  for 
Talue  of  OS,  so  that  y  is  always  finite. 
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EXAMPLES.    I. 

1.     Draw  graphs  of  the  following  functions*  : 

(1)  l-rB»,     aj». 

(2)  (jB-l)(aj-2),     ar»-a;+l. 

(3)  «(l-a;)»,     a?{l-x)\ 

(4)  -,    a;  +  -,     X  — . 

^   '      X  X  X 

(5)  ^x,      -^. 

(6)  V(l-«^).      ^^). 
(a:-l)(a:-2)  («-!)(«- 3) 


(7) 
(8) 
(9) 
2. 


«  '  aj-2 


l-(c«'         l+a;»' 
1  — aj+a* 


1  +a;  +  a^* 

X  X 

3.  Prove  that  the  equation 

2a«+5flc*-5aj-3  =  0 

has  a  root  between  —  oo  and  —  1,  another  between  - 1  and  0, 
and  a  third  between  1  and  2. 

4.  Prove  that  the  equation 

2iB»  +  7a"+3a;-5=0 
has  three  real  roots,  and  find  roughly  their  situations. 

5.  Find  roughly  the  situations  of  the  roots  of 

2a:»-3rB"- 36a; +  10  =  0. 

6.  Prove  that  every  algebraic  equation  of  odd  degree  has  at 
least  one  real  root;  and  that  every  equation  of  even  degree, 
whose  first  and  last  coefficients  have  opposite  signs,  has  at  least 
two  real  roots,  one  positive  and  one  negative. 

*  The  curves  shonld  be  drawn  carefully  to  scale  ;  for  this  purpose  paper 
ruled  into  small  squares  is  useful.  The  numerical  tables  of  squares,  square* 
roots,  and  reciprocals,  given  in  the  Appendix  (Tables  A,  B,  C),  will  oooa- 
sionallj  help  to  shorten  the  arithmetical  work. 
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16.    Tramcendental    FunctionB.       The    Circular 
Fnnctioiia. 

The  first  place  among  transcendental  functions  is  claimed 
bj  the  '  circular '  functions 

sin^,    cosd;,    tan^,  &c., 

whose  definitions  and  properties  are  given  in  books  on 
Trigonometry. 

The  function  sin  a?  is  continuous  for  all  values  of  x.     For 

h  (sinar)  =  sin  {x  +  hx)  —  sin  x 

=  2  sin  \Zx .  cos  (x  +  \hx). 

The  last  &ctor  is  always  finite,  and  the  product  of  the 
remaining  factors  can  be  made  as  small  as  we  please  by 
taking  &c  small  enough. 

In  the  same  way  we  may  shew  that  cos  x  is  continuous. 
This  result  is,  however,  included  in  the  former,  since 

cos  X  =  sin  {x  +  Jtt). 
sind? 


Again,  since  tan  x  = 


cos^ 


the  continuity  of  sin  a;  and  cos  d;  involves  (Art.  13)  that 
of  tan  X,  except  for  those  values  of  x  which  make  cos  a?  =  0. 
These  are  given  by  a?  =  (n  -I-  i)  -tt,  where  n  is  integral. 

In  the  same  way  we  might  treat  the  cases  of  sec^, 
cosec^r,  cotx. 

The  figures  on  p.  34  shew  the  graphs  of  sin  x  and  tan  x. 
The  reader  should  observe  how  immediately  such  relations 
as 

^  V.   sin(— a:^=  —  sina?,      sin  (tt  —  a:)  =  sin  a?, 
f 

sin  (a:  +  tt)  =  —  sin  a?,     tan  (a?  +  tt)  =  tan  x 

can  be  read  off  from  the  sjrmmetries  of  the  curves. 
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17.    The  Bzponentiai  Fnnctioii. 

We  consider  next  the  *  exponential '  function.  This  may 
be  defined  in  various  ways;  perhaps  the  simplest,  for  our 
purpose,  is  to  define  it  as  the  sum  of  the  infinite  series 

^  +  '^  +  0+1^3+ ^^>- 

To  see  that  this  series  is  convergent,  and  has  therefore  a 
definite  '  smn,'  for  any  given  value  of  Xy  we  notice  that  the  ratio 
of  the  {m  ■¥  l)th  term  to  the  mth  is  xjm.  This  ratio  can  be  made 
as  small  as  we  please  (in  absolute  value)  by  taking  m  great  enough. 
Hoiee  a  point  in  the  series  can  always  be  found  after  which  the 
successive  terms  will  diminish  more  rapidly  than  those  of  any  given 
geometrical  progression  whatever.  The  series  is  therefore  con- 
vergent, by  Art,  6.     It  is,  moreover,  'absolutely'  convergent. 

If  we  denote  the  sum  of  the  series  (1)  by  E{x),  it  may  be 
shewn  that 

E(ai)xE(y)  =  E{x  +  y) (2). 

The  proof  involves  the  rule  for  multiplication  of  absolutely 
convergent  series.     Let 


and 


be  two  such  series,  whose  sums  are  U  and  V  respectively;  and 
consider  the  series 

Wo  +  tt'i  + Wj+  •..  +W«+ (4), 

where  w^  consists  of  all  the  products  of  *  weight '  *  n  which  can 
be  formed  by  multiplying  a  term  of  one  of  the  given  series  (3)  by 
a  term  of  the  other ;  viz. 

Wt  =  l*0*'0>       «'l  =  t*0*^l  +  WlV», t^f»  =  WoV»  +  l*it?^«l  +  t*jl7».j+... 

+  ii^_ii?i  +  t*»t?o (5). 

We  will  first  shew  that  the  series  (4)  will  be  absolutely  con- 
vergent, and  that  its  sum  will  be  ^F,  the  product  of  the  sums  of 
the  two  former  series. 

Let  us  write 

F,=  i?o  +  »i  +  Vj  +  ...  +i?„,(. (5). 

*  The  *  weight  *  is  the  sam  of  the  snffixeB. 
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Then  it  is  evident,  from  the  actual  multiplication,  that  the 
product  U^V^  includes  all  the  terms  of  W^^  and  others;  whilst; 
W^  includes  all  the  terms  of  the  product  U^V^,  and  others. 
Hence  in  the  case  where  the  given  series  (3)  consist  entirely  o£ 
positive  terms,  we  shall  have 

-         W,<U,V,^UV (6). 

The  ascending  sequence  of  magnitudes  W^y  TTi,  YF,,  ...  ^will 
therefore  (Art.  2)  have  an  upper  limit  not  exceeding  UV,  Again, 
since 

W^^UJ-^ (7), 

it  is  evident  that  the  upper  limit  in  question  cannot  be  less  than 
UV.  Hence  the  series  (4)  is  convergent,  and  its  sum  is  UV,  It 
also  follows  that  if  we  write 

U^V,=  W,  +  R, (8). 

where  R^  =  {u^v^  +  u^f>n-\  +  • .  •  +  w„t>,)  +  . . .  +  u^v^ (9), 

then  R^  can  be  made  as  small  as  we  please  by  taking  n  great 
enough. 

We  have  still  to  examine  the  case  where  the  series  (3),  one  or 
both,  contain  negative  as  well  as  positive  terms.  With  the  above 
definition  of  R^  it  appears  that  if  both  series  be  absolutely 
convergent,  the  limiting  value  of  R^  will  be  zero  when  all  the 
letters  are  made  positive.  That  is,  the  sum  of  the  absolute  values 
of  the  several  terms  of  R^  can  be  made  less  than  any  assigned 
magnitude  by  taking  n  great  enough.  It  will  be  d  fortiori  true 
that  the  absolute  value  of  the  actual  quantity  R^^^  which  includes 
both  positive  and  negative  terms,  can  be  made  as  small  as  we 
please  by  taking  n  great  enough.  It  follows  from  (8)  that  the 
limiting  value  of  W^  will  be  equal  to  that  of  VJT^^  t.6.  it  will  be 
equal  Uy  UV. 

In  the  application  to  the  exponential  series,  we  put 

n !  n ! 

with  the  convention  that  t^o  =  ^>  ^o  =  ^>  ^^  ^^^^ 

U=E{xl       V^E(yy 
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Henoe  w,  =  1,  and  (for  n  >  0) 

^~«!    "^(w-i)!"!    (n-2)r2r"   r(«-i)r '•♦»! 

1    f  «    »  —1        n  (n  - 1)  ._,  ,  »     ._,       .) 

=^|**+i*"  y+    1.2  '^  y+ ••+i«y"  '+y| 


n 


I 


by  the  Binomial  Theorem.  The  several  terms  of  the  series  (4) 
ooincide  ther^ore  with  those  of  the  series  for  JE(x-\-  y),  Henoe 
the  resolt  (2). 

It  follows  from  (2)  that 
E{z)x  E (y)  X  E {z)=^ E (x  +  y)  X E(z)=^E {x  +  y  -^ z) 

(10), 

and  so  on  for  any  number  of  such  factors. 

Also, since      E(x)  xE{''x)  =  E(0)=^l (11), 

behave  ^^'""^^EM  (^^)- 

The  function  E  (x)  is  continuous  for  all  finite  values  of  x. 
For,  writing  h  for  &c,  we  have 

E{x  +  h)'-E(x)^E(x).E(h)-E{x) 

=^E{x){E{h)^l}. 

Now  J5  (A)- 1  =  a(i  +  ^,  +  ^j +...). 

The  series  in  brackets  is  easily  seen  to  be  absolutely 
convergent  and  to  have  a  finite  sum ;  whilst  the  factor  h  can 
be  made  as  small  as  we  please.  Hence  E{x-\-h)-'  E(x)  can 
be  made  as  small  as  we  please  by  taking  h  small  enough. 

When  X  is  positive,  every  term  of  the  series  (1)  con- 
tinually increases  with  x,  and  becomes  infinite  for  ^  «=  +  oo . 
The  same  holds  d  fortiori  for  the  sum  E(x).  Also,  in  virtue 
of  (12),  it  appears  that  if  «  be  positive  E^-x)  is  positive 
and  continually  diminishes  in  absolute  value  as  x  increases, 
and  vanishes  for  x=^  oo .  Hence  as  x  increases  from  —  oo  to 
+  « ,  the  function  E{x)  continually  increases  from  0  to  +  oc  , 
and  assumes  once,  and  only  once,  every  intermediate  value. 
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The  accompanying  figure  shews  the  curve 

y  =  E{x). 

A  column  of  numerical   values   of  the   function  E(x) 
given  in  Table  E  at  the  end  of  the  book. 


Fig.  90. 
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18.    The  niunber  e. 

If  we  form  the  product  of  n  factors,  each  equal  to  ^(1), 
/      we  have,  as  in  Art.  17,  (10), 

{^(1)}*  =  ^(1  + 1  +  ...  to  n  tenii8)  =  ^(»)  ...(1). 

It  is  usoal  to  denote  the  quantity  ^(1),  or 

^+^+^+^+ <2>' 

by  the  symbol  e.    Its  value  to  seven  places  of  decimals  is 

e  =  2-7182818. 
With  this  notation,  we  have,  if  n  be  a  positive  integer, 

E{n)^^ (3). 

Again,  if  mjn  be  an  arithmetical  fraction  (ia  its  lowest 
terms),  we  have 

{£(^)r=^(^  +  ~  +  ...  tonterms)=jF(m)«e«, 

—  )  =  6*    ...(4). 

Henoe,  if  «  be  any  positive  rational  quantity,  integral  or 
fractional,  we  have 

E(x)^e (5). 

It  follows,  from  Art.  17  (12),  that 


80  that  the  formula  (5)  holds  for  all  rational  values  of  x, 
whether  positive  or  negative*. 

^  The  iDTestigationB  of  Arte.  17, 18  are  due,  sabstantiaUy,  to  Canohy, 
Analyu  Algibrique  (1821). 
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The  actual  calculation  of  e  is  very  simple.    The  first  13  terms 
of  the  series  (2)  are  as  follows : 

1  +  1  =2  1     =    -000  198  413 

i    -   -5  ^,    =   -000  024  802 

J  !  o  ! 

~    ^   -166  666  667  ^    =   -000  002  756 

i.    =   -041  666  667  ,^,  =   -000  000  276 

41  lU  I 

1    =   -008  333  333  },     =   -000  000  025 

5  !  11  ! 

1    =    -001  388  889  ^,  =    -000  000  002 

61  12! 

The  sum  of  these  numbers  is  2-718281830.     The  error  involved 
in  neglecting  the  remaining  terms  is 

1  1  1 


+  ,  7-.  +  ,-^  +  . 


13!      14!      15! 
which  is  less  than 

1 


LA       1      JL     J  ^ 

3!  V    "*"  13^13«"^13»^  '")' 


or 


13!  V        13      13«     13»      •*7'         12.12!' 

and  therefore  does  not  affect  the  ninth  place  of  decimals.  Hence, 
allowing  for  the  errors  of  the  last  figures  in  the  above  table,  we 
may  say  with  confidence  that  the  result  just  found  represents 
the  value  of  e  correctly  to  seven  decimal  places. 

In  this  book  we  shall  have  do  need  to  recognize  irrational 
indices,  and  the  symbol  6^,  when  x  is  irrational,  is  therefore  to 
be  considered  as  (so  far)  undefined.  We  may  now  define  it  as 
merely  another  sjonbol  for  the  sum  of  the  series  E  (x).  The 
advantage  of  this  definition  is  that  the  notation  serves  to 
remind  us  of  the  algebraical  laws  to  which  the  function 
is  subject.    Thus  we  have 

el'.^  =  JS(x)xE(y)^E(x-{-y)=^^-^y, 

whether  x  and  y  be  rational  or  irrational. 
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19.    The  Hsrperbollc  Functioni. 

Tbere  are  certain  combiDations  of  exponential  functions 
whose  properties  have  a  close  formal  analogy  with  those  of 
the  ordinary  trigonometrical  functions.  They  are  called  the 
hyperbolic  sine,  cosine,  tangent,  &a*,  and  are  defined  and 
denoted  as  follows: 


sinh  a:  =  J  (e*  -  e"*)  =  a?  +  ^  +  —  +..., 

co8ha?  =  i(^  +  6r*)  =  l  +  |-,  +  |j  +  ...J 

^     ,  sinhd;  ,  1       \ 

tanh  X  =  — i —  ,       sech  x  =  — r — , 

cosh  X 


...  (i)t. 


cosh^' 

^,         cosh  a;  ,  1 

cotn  X  =  -r^i — .    cosech  a?  =  — 


(2). 


sinh  X '  sinh  x 

We  notice  that  cosh  a;,  like  cosar,  is  an  'even'  function 
of  x;  i^.  it  is  unaltered  by  writing  —x  for  a;;  whilst  sinh  x, 
like  sin  ar,  ii^  an  '  odd '  function,  i,e.  the  function  is  unaltered 
in  absolute  value  but  reversed  in  sign  by  the  same  substitu- 
tion of  —  a:  for  x. 

The  continuity  of  cosh  x  and  sinh  x  follows  from  that 
of  €F  and  e~*  by  a  theorem  of  Art.  13.  The  figure  on  the 
next  page  shews  the  curves 

together  with  the  curves 

y  =  cosha?,    y=sinha?, 

which  are  derived  from  them  by  taking  half  the  sum,  and 
half  the  difference,  of  the  ordinates,  respectively!. 

*  They  have  in  some  respeetB  the  same  relation  to  the  reotangnlar 
hjperbola  that  the  oiroalar  fnnotions  have  to  the  circle.     See  Art.  9.S,  Ex.  4. 

t  The  aeries  are  added  accorduig  to  the  rale  proved  at  the  end  of  Art.  6. 

X  The  onrye  y=oo8h«  is  knowi^in  Statics  as  the  *  catenary/  from  its 
being  the  form  assumed  by  a  dham  of  uniform  densi^  hanging  freely 
under  gravity.  ^ 
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Since  sinh  x  and  cosh  x  are  continuous,  whilst  cosh  x 
never  vanisheSy  it  follows  that  tanho?  is  continuous  for  all 
vdaes  of  X.     Fig.  22  shews  the  curve 

y  =  tanh  x. 

This  has  the  lines  y  =  ±  1  as  asymptotes  *. 


It  is  evident  from  the  definitions  (1)  that 

cosh  a?  +  sinh  a;  =^,    coahx  —  Biuhx^er*  ...(3), 

whence,  by  multiplication, 

cosh' a?  —  sinh' a?  =  1  (4). 

From    this  we    derive,    dividing    by  cosh' a?    and    sinh' a?, 
respectively, 

sech'a?  =  l  —  tanh'a?,  )  .  . 

cosech'a?  =  coth*a?— 1    f ^ 

The  formolse  (4)  and  (5)  correspond  to  the  trigonometrical 
formobd 

co8'a5  +  8in'a;=l (6), 

8ec'a:=l  +  tan' as,' 
co8ec'a;  =  cot'a5 


n'aj,| 
+  1  J 


.(7). 


*  The  nixmerioal  vulues  (to  three  places)  of  the  functions  cosh  x,  sinh  x, 
tanh  jc,  for  Talnee  of  x  ranging  from  0  to  2*5  at  intervals  of  0*1,  are  given  in 
the  Appendix,  Table  E. 
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Again,  from  (1)  and  (3)  we  easily  find 

sinh  {x±y)  —  sinh  x  cosh  y  ±  cosh  x  sinh  y,  |     . 
cosh  («  ±  y)  =  cosh  xcosh  y  ±  sinh  a?  sinh  y,  J " 
whence,  as  particular  cases, 

sinh  2x^2  sinh  x  cosh  x,     \  .^. 

cosh2dj  =  cosh»a?  +  sinh'fl?,  j 

These  are  the  analogues  of  the  trigonometrical  f ormulsa 

sin  (x  +  y)  =  sin  a;  cos  y  +  cos  a;  sin  y,  ]  .-^v 

cos  (o!  +  y)  =  cos  a?  cos  y  +  sin  a:  sin  y,  J ^      ' 

and 

sin 2x-2 sin x cos ^   \  . i -ix 

cos  2a;  =  cos*  a;  —  sin*  a;  J  

respectively. 

20.    Inverse  Functione  in  general. 

If  y  be  a  continuous  function  of  a?,  then  under  certain 
conditions  x  will  be  a  continuous  function  of  y.  This  will  be 
the  case  whenever  the  range  of  x  admits  of  being  divided 
into  portions  (not  infinitely  small)  such  that  within  each  the 
Amotion  y  steadily  increases,  or  steadily  decreases,  as  x 
increases. 

Let  us  suppose  that  as  x  increases  fix>m  a  to  6  the  value 
of  y  steadily  increases  fi-om  a  to  /8.  Then  corresponding  to 
any  given  value  of  y  between  a  and  /8  there  will  be  one  and 
only  one  value  of  x  between  a  and  6.     Hence  if  we  restrict 

Y 


Fig.  28. 
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oureelyes  to  values  of  x  within  this  interval,  x  will  be  a 
amgle-valned  function  of  y.  Also,  if  we  give  any  positive 
increment  6  to  xe,  within  the  above  interval,  y  will  have  a 
certain  finite  increment  <r,  and  for  all  values  of  hy  less  than 
<r,  we  shall  have  &i;  <  e.  A  similar  argument  holds  if  the 
increment  of  ic  be  negative.  Hence  we  can  find  a  positive 
quantity  a  such  that,  6  being  any  assigned  positive  quantity, 
however  small,  |  So;  |  <  e  for  all  values  of  hy  such  that 
'  fiy  I  <  o*.  But  this  is  the  condition  for  the  continuity  of  x 
r^;aided  as  a  function  of  y  (Art.  9). 

The  same  conclusion  obviously  holds  if  y  steadily 
diminishes  in  the  interval  fi'om  x^a  to  x^h. 

If  we  do  not  limit  ourselves  to  a  range  of  x  within  which 
the  function  steadily  increases,  or  steadily  diminishes,  then 
to  any  given  value  of  y  there  may  correspond  more  than  one 
value  of  x\  the  inverse  function  is  then  said  to  be  'many- 
valued.'  Again,  it  may  (and  in  general  will)  happen  that 
through  some  ranges  of  y  there  are  no  corresponding  values 
of  jT,  t.e.  the  inverse  function  does  not  exist. 

Exr.  Let  y=x'.  This  is  a  continuous  function  of  a;,  and,  if 
X  be  positive,  continuously  increases  with  ax  Hence  x^  =  ^y,  is 
a  continaous  function  of  y.  If  a;  be  unrestricted  as  to  sign,  we 
have  two  values  of  x  for  every  positive  value  of  y\  these  are 
usually  denoted  by  +  Jy.  If  y  be  negative,  the  inverse  function 
^y  does  not  exist. 

If  y  =/W ; (1). 

the  inverse  functional  relation  is  sometimes  expressed  by 

^=/-Ky) (2). 

We  then  have  /{/-Hy)}=/(^)=y (3), 

i.e.  the  functional  symbols  /  and  f~^  cancel  one  another. 
This  is  the  reason  of  the  notation  (2). 

21.    The  Invene  Circular  Functloiui. 

The  *  goniometric '  or  '  inverse  circular '  functions 

sin"*  a?,        COS"*  a?,        tan""^a?,  &c. 

are  many-valued. 

The  fiinctions  sin~*  a?,  cos""'  x  exist  for  values  of  x  ranging 
from  —  I  to  -f- 1,  but  not  for  values  outside  these  limits. 
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The  fuDctioD  tan'^o;  exists  for  all  values  of  a;;  it  is 
many-valued,  the  values  forming  an  arithmetical  progression 
with  the  common  difference  tt. 

The  graph  of  any  inverse  function  is  derived  from  that 
of  the  direct  function  by  a  mere  transposition  of  x  and  y. 
The  curves  for  sin"^  x  and  tan""*  x  are  shewn  in  Art.  41. 

22.    The  Iiogarithmic  Function. 

The  'logarithmic'  function  is  defined  as  the  inverse  of 
the  exponential  function.    Thus  if 

X  =  eVy 

we  have  y  =  loga? (1). 

It  appears  from  Art.  17  that  as  y  ranges  from  —  oo  through 
0  to  +  00 ,  ^  steadily  increases  from  0  through  1  to  +  oo . 
Hence  for  every  positive  value  of  x  there  is  one  and  only  one 
value  of  log  x ;  moreover  this  value  will  be  positive  or 
negative,  according  as  o;^  1.  Also  for  ^  =  0  we  have  y  a=  —  oo , 
ana  for  fl?  =  -|-oo,  y  =  +  oo.  For  negative  values  of  x  the 
logarithmic  function  does  not  exist. 

The  ordinary  properties  of  the  logarithmic  frinction  follow 
from  the  above  definition  in  the  usual  manner. 

The  full  line  in  Fig.  24  shews  the  graph  of  logo;.  It  is  of 
course  the  same  as  that  of  ef^  (Fig.  20)  vrith  x  and  y  inter- 
changed*. 

We  can  now  de6ne  the  symbol  a*  where  a  is  positive,  for  the 
case  of  X  irrational.     Since 

a  =  «>*«• 
we  have,  if  x  be  rational, 

a"  =  ««»°«« (2), 

and  the  latter  form  may  be  adopted  as  the  definition  of  a*'  when 
X  is  irrational. 

The  logarithm  of  x,  ais  above  defined,  is  sometimes  denoted  by 
loggX  to  distinguish  it  from  the  common  or  *  Briggian'  logarithm 
logio  X.  The  latter  may  be  regarded  as  defined  by  the  statement 
that 

y  =  logio«,  if  10>'  =  aj,  or  ifl^'^^  =  x (3). 

*  The  fanction  log  x  is  tabnlated  in  the  Appendix,  Table  F. 


%\-«Si 
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Hence  y  log,  10  =  log,  a?,  or  logio  a?  = /*  log,  a? W, 

where  tt  =  ^—\7.  = -43429...*    (5). 

Hence  the  graph  of  the  function  logio  x  is  obtained  from  that 
of  loges;  by  diminishing  the  ordinates  in  the  constant  ratio  /x. 
See  the  dotted  line  in  the  figure. 

In  this  book  we  shall  always  use  the  symbol  logo;  in  the  sense 
of  log^a;. 

23.    The  Inverse  Hyperbolic  Functions. 

The  inverse  hyperbolic  functions 

sinh"^  X,    cosh""^  x,    tanh~^  x,  &c. 

are  defined  in  the  manner  explained  in  Art.  20 ;  thus  the 
meaning  of  y  =  sinh~^  x  is  that 

a7  =  sinhy (1), 

and  so  on. 

These  functions  can  all  be  expressed  in  terms  of  the 
logarithmic  function.     Thus  if 

X  =  Binh  y  =  ^{e^  -ery) :(2), 

we  have  6»y-2a?^-l=0 (3). 

Solving  this  quadratic  in  e",  we  find 

€^-=x±^/(a^  +  l) (4). 

If  y  is  to  be  real,  e^  must  be  positive,  and  the  upper  sign 
must  be  taken.     Hence 

sinh-iaj  =  log{a?  +  V(«'  +  l)} (5)- 

In  a  similar  manner  we  should  find  that,  if  a;  >  1, 

cosh""^ a?  =  log  {a?±\/(^— 1)1 (6). 

Either  sign  is  here  admissible;  the  quantities  x±J{iii^-l) 
are  reciprocals,  and  their  logarithms  differ  simply  in  sign.  It 
appears  on  sketching  the  graph  of  cosh"^  x  that  for  every  value  of 
X  which  is  >  1  there  are  two  values  of  y,  equal  in  magnitude,  but 
opposite  in  sign. 

*  The  mode  of  calculating  this  quantity  will  be  indicated  in  Chapter  XIII. 
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Similarly^  we  should  find,  for  ^  <  1, 

tanh-ia?=Jlog3 — ^ (7), 

and,  for  «»  >  1, 

coth-^a:  =  ilog^ (8). 
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L     Draw  graphs  of  the  following  functions : 

(1)  oosecxy     ootx,     cot  a;  +  tan  a;. 

(2)  cosechas,     cotha:,     ooth  a;  -  tanh  a;. 

(3)  Bin'  as,     tan*  x. 

(4)  sin  X  +  sin  2a:,     sin  x  +  cos  2a:. 

(5)  logiosinas,     log^tana:,     from  ai^O  to  x  =  ^ir. 

(6)  sin  a^,    sin  Joe.    sin  -  . 

2.  Prove  that  the  equation 

sin  a:  —  a;  cos  x  —  0 
has  a  root  hetween  ir  and  fir. 

3.  ProTe  by  calculation  from  the  series  for  ^  that 
l/«-  -367879,     cosh  1  =  1-5430806,    sinh  1  =  11 75201 2. 

4.  Prove  that 

^e=  1-6487213,       l/Je  =  -6065307, 
cosh  ^=11276260,     sinh  ^  == -5210953. 

5.  If  I  a  I  <  1 6 1  the  equation 

a  cosh  a?  +  6  sinh  a;  =  0 
has  one,  and  only  one,  real  root. 

6.  Shew  that  the  function 

tanh- 

X 

is  discontinuous  for  a;  =  0. 

Draw  a  graph  of  the  function. 

L.  * 
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EXAMPLES,    m. 

Prove  the  following  formulae  : 

1.  cosh  2a;  =  2  cosh"  a;  —  1  =  1  +  2  sinh"  x. 

.  ,  -         2  tanh  x  ,  «       1  +  tanh'  x 

2.  smh2x=^--^^^^-^,         ^^^^^^l-tanh'x' 

2  tanh  x 
tanh  2aj  =  -= — r — rr— . 
1  +  tanh'  X 

3.  cosh'  X  cos'  a;  +  sinh'  x  sin*  a:  =  J  (cosh  2x  +  cos  2aj), 
cosh'  x  sin' «  +  sinh'  x  cos'  as  =  ^  (cosh  2a;  —  cos  2a;). 

4.  cosh'a;cos'a;  — sinh'a;sin'a;  =  ^(l  +  cosh  2a;  cos  2a;), 
cosh'  X  sin'  x  —  sinh'  x  cos'  a;  =  J  (1  —  cosh  2a;  cos  2a;). 

5.  cosh'  u  +  sinh'  v  =  sinh'  i»  +  cosh'  v  =  cosh  (m  +  v)  cosh  (w — v), 
cosh' t*  —  cosh'  V  =  sinh'  m  -  sinh'  v  =  sinh  (w  +  v)  sinh  (w-t?). 

6.  sinh"*  a;  =  cosh"*  n/(^+  1)»  cosh~^a;  =  sinh"*  J  (a?  — I). 

7.  sech"*  aj  =  log — ,   cosech" *  a;=log  — — . 

X  X 

8.  If  a;  =  logtan(Jir  +  J^), 

then        sinh  x  =  tan  ^,     cosh  x  =  sec  ^,     tanh  a;  =  sin  ^, 
and  tanh  ^x  =  tan  ^^. 

9.  sinh  K  +  sinh  V  =  2  sinh  ^(u  +  t?)  cosh  ^(t(-v), 
sinh  u  -  sinh  t?  =  2  cosh  ^(w  + 1?)  sinh  J(w  —  v), 
cosh  u  +  cosh  V  =  2  cosh  ^(u  +  v)  cosh  ^^-^  t?), 
cosh  u -  cosh  V  =  2  sinh  ^{u  +  v)  sinh  ^(tA  —  v}. 

-  ^      1  +  tanh  X      ^ 
1  —tanh  a; 

11.  J(cosha;  +  cosa;)  =  l  +  T"|  +  o^  +  •••> 

^      a;" 
J(sinh  a;  +  sin  a?)  =  OS  +  ^j  "*"  q"i  "*"  •••• 

Also  find  the  sums  of  the  series 

2!"^6!'*"10!'*""*' 
3!  "^7!  "^11  !"*■••• 
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24u    Upper  or  Ijower  Umit  of  an  AMemblage. 

Before  proceeding  further  with  the  theory  of  continuous 
functions  it  is  convenient  to  extend  the  definitions  of  the 
terms  '  upper  *  and  '  lower '  limits  and  *  limiting  value/  given 
in  Arts.  2  and  5. 

Consider,  in  the  first  place,  any  assemblage  of  magnitudes, 
infinite  in  number,  but  all  less  than  some  finite  magnitude 
/3.  The  assemble  may  be  defined  in  any  way ;  all  that  is 
necessary  is  that  there  should  be  some  criterion  by  which  it 
can  be  determined  whether  a  given  magnitude  belongs  to 
the  assemblage  or  not.  For  instance,  the  assemblage  may 
consist  of  the  values  which  a  given  function  (continuous  or 
not)  assumes  as  the  independent  variable  ranges  over  any 
finite  or  infinite  interval. 

In  such  an  assemblage  there  may  or  may  not  be  con- 
tained a  'greatest'  magnitude,  i.e.  one  not  exceeded  by  any 
of  the  rest ;  but  there  will  in  any  case  be  an  *  upper  limit ' 
to  the  magnitudes  of  the  aissemblage,  i,e.  there  will  exist  a 
certsdn  magnitude  fi  such  that  no  magnitude  in  the  assem- 
blage exceeds  ^,  whilst  one  (at  least)  can  be  found  exceeding 
any  magnitude  whatever  which  is  less  than  /t.  And  if  fi  be 
not  itself  one  of  the  magnitudes  of  the  assemblage,  then  an 
infinite  number  of  these  magnitudes  can  be  found  exceeding 
any  magnitude  which  is  less  than  fi. 

The  proof  of  these  statements  follows,  as  in  Art.  2,  by 
means  of  the  geometrical  representation. 

In  the  same  way,  if  we  have  an  infinite  assemblage  of 
magnitndes.  all  griter  than  some  finite  quantity  a,  fhere 
may  or  may  not  be  a  '  least '  magnitude  in  the  assemblage ; 
but  there  will  in  any  case  be  a  '  lower  limit '  X  such  that  no 
magnitude  in  the  assemblage  falls  below  X,  whilst  one  (at 
least)  can  be  found  below  any  magnitude  whatever  which  is 
greater  than  \.  And  if  X  be  not  itself  one  of  the  magni- 
tudes of  the  assemblage,  an  infinite  number  of  these  magni- 
tudes can  be  found  less  than  any  magnitude  which  is  greater 
than  X* 

4—2 
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25.  A  Continuous  Function  has  a  Greatest  and 
a  Least  Value. 

An  important  property  of  a  continuous  function  ia  that 
in  any  finite  range  of  the  independent  variable  the  function 
has  both  a  greatest  and  a  least  value. 

More  precisely,  if  y  be  a  function  which  is  continuous 
from  0?  =  a  to  x^b,  inclusively,  and  if  fuhe  the  upper  limit 
of  the  values  which  y  assumes  in  this  range,  there  will  be 
some  value  of  x  in  the  range  for  which  y^^fi.  Similarly 
for  the  lower  limit. 

The  theorem  is  self-evident  in  the  case  of  a  function 
which  steadily  increases,  or  steadily  decreases,  throughout 
the  range  in  question,  ^eatest  and  least  values  obviously 
occurring  at  the  extremities  of  the  range.  It  is  therefore 
true,  further,  when  the  function  is  such  that  the  range  can 
be  divided  into  a  finite  number  of  intervals  in  each  of  which 
the  function  either  steadily  increases  or  steadily  decreases. 

The  functions  ordinarily  met  with  in  the  applications  of 
the  subject  are,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  found  to  be  all  of  this 
character,  but  the  general  tests  by  which  in  any  given  case 
we  ascertain  this  are  established  by  reasoning  which  assumes 
the  truth  of  the  theorem  of  the  present  Art.  See  Art.  47.  It 
is  therefore  desirable  as  a  matter  of  logic  to  have  a  proof 
which  shall  assume  nothing  concerning  the  fimction  considered 
except  that  it  is  continuous,  accordmg  to  the  definition  of 
Art.  9. 

The  following  is  an  outline  of  such  a  demonstration. 
In  the  geometrical  representation,  let  OA  =  a,  OB  =  6.  If 
at  A  the  value  of  y  is  not  equal  to  the  upper  limit  ft,  it 
will  be  less  than  fi;  let  it  =  /a  —  o-,  when  a  is  some  positive 
quantity.  Since  we  can  find  values  of  8x  such  that  I  %  <  |<r, 
there  will  be  a  certain  range,  extending  to  the  right  of  A 
(but  not  reaching  to  B),  at  every  point  of  which 

let  Ml  mark  the  extremity  of  this  rang&    Since  y  is  con- 
tinuous, it  is  evident  that  at  Mi  itself  we  must  have 
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Similarly,  there  will  be  a  certain  range,  extending  to  the 
right  of  Ml,  but  not  reaching  to  B,  at  every  point  of  which 

.  1 


let  M^  mark  the  extremity  of  this  range.  Proceeding  in  this 
way  we  get  an  endless  sequence  of  points 

Ml,    M,, Jfn, (1) 

the  property  of  M^  being  that  at  all  points  to  the  left  of  it 
we  have 

.  1 

whilst  any  point  to  the  right  of  Mn  has  points  to  the  left  of 
it  at  which  this  condition  is  violated.  At  Mn  itself  we  shall 
have 

1     ♦ 


y=A^ 


2« 


By  Art.  2  the  sequence  (1)  will  have  an  upper  limit  JIf, 
say,  and  since  any  range,  however  short,  extending  to  the 

*  The  objeet  of  the  diagram  ib  merely  to  indicate  how  the  saocessive 
points  of  the  aeqaence  are  obtained.  If  OK=:fA,  then  Ni  bisects  HK,  N^ 
biaeeta  N^K,  N^  bisects  N^,  and  so  on. 

It  is  of  coarse  evident  that  any  fanotion  which  can  be  adequately 
represented  by  a  graph  is  necessarily  of  the  special  character  above  referred 
to,  for  which  the  present  demonstration  is  saperflaons. 
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left  of  M  contains  points  at  which  y  differs  fipom  ii  by  less 
than  any  assignable  magnitude,  it  follows  from  the  continuity 
of  the  function  that  the  value  of  y  at  the  point  M  itself 
cannot  be  other  than  /^. 

To  see  that  the  above  theorem  is  not  generally  true  of  dia- 
eantiniuma  functions,  consider  a  function  defined  as  follows.  For 
values  of  x  other  them  0  let  the  value  of  the  function  be  (sin  x)fxj 
and  for  x  =  0  let  the  function  have  the  value  0.  This  function 
has  the  upper  limit  1,  to  which  it  can  be  made  to  approach  as 
closely  as  we  please  by  taking  |  x  |  small  enough ;  but  it  never 
actually  attains  this  limit. 

As  another  example  consider  the  function  defined  as  equal  to 
0  for  all  rational  values  of  x,  and  equal  to  sin  ^ra;  for  all  other 
values  of  x.  (We  have  here  an  instance  of  a  function  which  is 
discontinuous  for  every  value  of  ax) 

26.    Limiting  Value  of  a  Function. 

Consider  the  whole  assemblage  of  values  which  a  function 
y  (continuous  or  not)  assumes  as  the  independent  variable  x 
ranges  over  some  interval  extending  on  one  side  of  a  fixed 
value  Xi.  Let  us  suppose  that,  as  x  approaches  the  value  Xi, 
y  approaches  a  certain  fixed  magnitude  X  in  such  a  way  that 
by  taking  |a?  — a?i|  sufliciently  small  we  can  ensure  that  for 
this  and  for  all  smaller  values  of  |  a?  —  a?!  |  the  value  of  |  y  —  X  | 
shall  be  less  than  cr,  where  o*  may  be  any  assigned  magnitude 
however  small.  Under  these  conditions,  X  is  said  to  be  the 
*  limiting  value '  o(  y  as  x  approaches  the  value  Xi  fix)m  the 
side  in  question. 

The  relation  is  often  expressed  thus : 

but  in  strictness  the  side  fi*om  which  x  approaches  the  value 
Xi  should  be  specified. 

If  we  compare  with  the  above  the  definition  of  Art.  9  we 
see  that  in  the  case  of  a  corUiniuyus  function  we  have 

lim«.^  <^  (aj)  =  ^  (a?,) (1), 

or  the  'limiting  value'  of  the  ftinction  coincides  with  the 
value  of  the  function  itself,  and  that  if  Xi  lie  within  the  range 
of  the  independent  variable  this  holds  from  whichever  side 
X  approaches  Xi.    If,  on  the  other  hand,  x^  coincides  with 
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eiiher  terminas  of  the  range,  x  must  be  supposed  to  approach 
Xi  firom  within  the  range. 

Conversely,  a  function  is  not  continuous  unless  the  con- 
dition (1)  be  satisfied. 

Let  us  next  take  the  case  of  a  function  the  range  of 
whose  independent  variable  is  unlimited  on  the  side  of  a: 
positive.  If  as  a;  is  continually  increased,  y  tends  to  a  fixed 
value  X  in  such  a  way  that  by  taking  x  sufficiently  great  we 
can  ensure  that  for  this  and  for  all  greater  values  of  x  we 
shall  have  |  y  -  \  |  less  than  o-,  where  o*  may  be  any  assigned 
positive  quantity,  however  small,  then  \  is  called  the  limiting 
value  of  y  for  a?=  00  ,  and  we  write 

lim,««y  =  X. 

There  is  a  similar  definition  of 

lim^«_ooy, 

when  it  exists,  in  the  case  of  an  independent  variable  which 
is  unlimited  on  the  side  of  x  negativa 

27.  Oeneral  Theorema  relating  to  Limiting 
Values. 

1®.  The  limiting  value  of  the  sum  of  any  finite  number 
of  functions  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  limiting  values  of  the 
several  functions,  provided  these  limiting  values  be  all  finite. 

2^.  The  limiting  value  of  the  product  of  any  finite 
number  of  functions  is  equal  to  the  product  of  the  limiting 
values  of  the  several  functions,  provided  these  limiting  values 
be  all  finite. 

3**.  The  limiting  value  of  the  quotient  of  two  functions 
is  equal  to  the  quotient  of  the  limiting  values  of  the  separate 
functions,  provided  these  limiting  values  be  finite,  and  that 
the  limiting  value  of  the  divisor  is  not  zero. 

The  proof  is  by  the  same  method  as  in  Art.  13,  the  theorems 
of  which  are  in  fact  particular  cases  of  the  above. 

Thus,  let  u,vhe  two  functions  of  x^  and  let  us  suppose  that 
as  x  approaches  the  value  a^,  these  tend  to  the  limiting  values 
ft, ,  V, ,  respectively.     If,  then,  we  write 
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a  and  ft  will  be  functions  of  x  whoee  limiting  values  are  zero. 
Now 

(m  + 1?)  -  (tij  +  Vi)  =  a  +  j3, 

uv  -  u^Vi  =  av,  +  pu^  +  a^, 

And,  as  in  Art.  13,  it  appears  that  by  making  x  sufficiently  nearly 
equal  to  o^  we  can,  under  the  conditions  stated,  make  the 
right-hand  sides  less  in  absolute  value  than  any  assigned  magni- 
tude however  small. 

28.    lUostrationfl. 

We  have  seen  in  Art.  26  that  the  limiting  value  of  a 
contiDuous  function  for  any  value  x^  of  the  independent 
variable  x,  for  which  the  function  exists,  is  simply  the  value 
of  the  function  itself  for  flj  =  a^.  It  may,  however,  happen 
that  for  certain  isolated  or  extreme  values  of  the  variable 
the  function  does  not  exist,  or  is  undefined,  whilst  it  is 
defined  for  values  of  x  differing  infinitely  little  from  these. 
It  is  in  such  cases  that  the  conception  of  a  '  limitin&r  value ' 
becomes  of  special  importance. 

For  example,  consider  the  period  of  oscillation  of  a  given 
pendulum,  regarded  as  a  function  of  the  amplitude  a.  This 
function  has  a  definite  value  for  all  values  of  a  between  0 
and  TT,  but  it  does  not  exist,  in  any  strict  sense,  for  the  extreme 
values  0  and  ir.  There  is,  however,  a  definite  limiting  value 
to  which  the  period  tends  as  a  approaches  the  value  zero. 
This  limiting  value  is  known  in  Dynamics  as  the  '  time  of 
oscillation  in  an  infinitely  small  arc' 

Some  further  illustrations  are  appended 

Ex,  1.     Take  the  function 

l-V(l-«^) 

The  algebraical  operations  here  prescribed  can  all  be  performed 
for  any  value  of  x  between  +  1,  except  the  value  0,  which  gives 
to  the  fraction  the  form  0/0.     Now  the  definition  of  a  quotient 
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a/6  18  that  it  is  a  quantity  which,  nmltiplied  by  6,  gives  the 
result  a.  Since  cmt/  finite  quantity,  when  multiplied  by  0,  gives 
the  result  0,  it  is  evident  that  the  quotient  0/0  may  have  any 
value  whatever.     It  is  therefore  said  to  be  '  indeterminate.' 

We  may,  however,  mxdtiplying  numerator  and  denominator 
of  ^e  given  fraction  by  1  +  ij^(l  -  as*),  put  the  function  in  the 
equivalent  form 

ie»{l  +  V(l-jB*)}' 
and  for  all  values  of  x  between  +  1,  other  than  0,  this  is  equal  to 

1 

l  +  7(l-a»)* 

Since  this  function  is  continuous,  and  exists  for  a;  =  0,  its  limiting 
value  for  35  =  0  is  J. 

Sx,  2.     Consider  the  function 

7(l+a;)-7*. 

As  as  is  continually  increased  this  tends  to  assume  the  in- 
determinate  form  oo  — oo.  But,  writing  the  expression  in  the 
equivalent  form 

1 

^(l  +  aj)+ V«' 

we  see  that  its  limiting  value  for  x  =  oo  is  0. 

Bz.  3.     To  find 

limjB^^astf"*. 

This  assumes  the  indeterminate  form  oo  x  0.     But  since 


,K=i/(l  +  i+*  +  ^,+...). 


we  see  that  the  limiting  value  for  x  »  oo  is  0. 

If  we  write  z  for  e"',  and  therefore  —  log  z  for  x,  we  infer  that 

limg^zlogz^O. 

In  the  same  way  we  can  prove  that 

lim^«a:"e"*=0, 
where  m  is  any  rational  quantity. 
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29.    Some  Special  Limiting  Values. 

The  following  examples  are  of  special  importance  in  the 
Differential  Calculus. 

1^    To  prove  that 

lim^-^a ^mo:^'^ (1), 

x  —  a 

for  all  rational  values  of  m. 

If  m  be  a  positive  integer,  we  have 

limjp^a =  lim«-a  (a?*^^  +  oa?"^  +  ...  +  a"*-^a?  +  a*^^) 

since,  the  number  (m)  of  terms  being  finite,  the  limiting 
value  of  the  sum  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  limiting  values 
of  the  several  terms  (Art.  27). 

If  m  be  a  rational  fraction,  =jp/y,  say,  we  put 

a?  =  y?,        a  =  6«, 
and  therefore 

x  —  a    "    y«  —  i«    "  y9  —  b9 ' 
This  fraction  is  equal  to 

The  limiting  value  of  the  numerator  is  pbP-\  and  that  of  the 
denominator  is  qb^\  by  the  preceding  case.  Hence  the 
required  limit  is 

as  before. 

If  m  be  negative,  =  -  w,  say,  we  have 

.r  —  a  x  —  a  af^a^  '    x  —  a 
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If  n  be  rational,  the  limiting  value  of  this  is 

a"* 
by  the  preceding  cases. 

2*.     To  prove  that 

lim^««-^=l,         lim^H)  "-^=1 (2X 

If  we  recall  the  definition  of  the  '  length '  of  a  circular 
arc,  given  in  Art.  4,  these  statements  are  seen  to  be  little 
more  than  truisms.  If,  in  Fig.  4,  the  angle  POQ  be  1/nth  of 
fonr  right  angles,  then  n .  PQ  will  be  the  perimeter  of  an 
inscribeid  regular  polygon  of  n  sides,  and  n(rP  +  TQ)  will 
be  the  perimeter  of  the  corresponding  circumscribed  poly- 
gon.     Now,  if 

0  ^  Z  POA  =  ir/n, 
we  shall  have 


and 


chord  PQ^    PN    ^sing 

arc  PQ       arc  PA        0 
TP  +  TQ        PT        tan  0 


arcPQ       arcP^         0    ' 
Hence  the  fractions 

sin  0        .    tan  0 

denote  the  ratios  which  the  perimeters  of  the  above-mentioned 
polygons  respectively  bear  to  the  perimeter  of  the  circle. 
Hence,  as  n  is  continually  increased,  each  fraction  tends  to 
the  limiting  value  unity  (Art.  4). 

In  the  above  argument,  it  is  assumed  that  ^  is  a  sub- 
multiple  of  TT.  But,  whatever  the  value  of  the  angle  POQ 
in  the  figure,  we  have 

chord  PQ<  arcPQ,  and  TP  +  TQ  >  arc  PQ; 

id  (sin  0)/0  is  less  than  1,  and  (tan  0)10  >  1.  Hence  these 
fractions  must  have  respectively  an  upper  and  a  lower  limit ; 
and  it  follows  from  the  preceding  that  neither  of  these  limits 
can  be  other  than  unity. 
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The  following  numerical  table  illustrates  the  way  in  which 
the  above  functions  approach  their  common  limiting  value  as  ^  is 
continually  diminished. 


n 

eiT 

{Bin  0)1$ 

(tan  0)1$ 

4 

•25 

•90032 

1-27324 

5 

•20 

•93549 

115633 

10 

•10 

•98363 

r03425 

20 

•05 

•99589 

1-00831 

40 

•026 

•99897 

1-00206 

00 

0 

100000 

1^00000 

The  third  and  fourth  columns  give  the  ratios  which  the  peri- 
meters of  the  inscribed  and  circumscribed  regular  polygons  of  n 
sides  respectively  bear  to  the  perimeter  of  the  circle. 


3^    To  prove  that 


lim*- 


-1 


A-o 


=  1 


(3). 


We  have 


h        ^^2 


3  •  3.4 

The  series  in  brackets  is  absolutely  converc^ent,  and  has  a 
finite  sum.  Hence  by  taking  h  small  enough,  the  difibrence 
between  (e^  —  l)/h  and  1  can  be  made  as  small  as  we  please. 

If  we  put  A  =  log  [  1  +  - ) , 

the  theorem  (3)  takes  the  form 

z 
n 


limn 


=  1, 


or 


whence 


limn.«  n  log  M  +  ^  j  =  z. 


(4). 
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30l    Inflnitesimals. 

A  variable  quantity  which  in  any  process  tends  to  the 
limiting  value  zero  is  said  ultimately  to  vanish,  or  to  be 
'infinitely  smalL' 

Two  infinitely  small  quantities  are  said  to  be  ultimately 
equal  when  the  limiting  value  of  the  ratio  of  one  to  the 
ouier  is  unity. 

ThuSy  in  Fig.  4,  p.  7,  when  the  angle  POQ  is  indefinitely 
diminished,  NA  and  AT  are  ultimately  equal.  For,  by  similar 
triangles, 

OF     OT 


and  therefore 


or 


0N~^  OF' 
OF -ON     OT-OF 


ON 

OP 

NA 

ON 

AT~ 

OF' 

and  the  limiting  value  of  the  ratio  ONjOF  is  unity. 

It  is  sometimes  convenient  to  distinguish  between  diffe- 
rent orders  of  infinitely  small  quantities.  Thus  if  u,  v  are 
two  quantities  which  tend  simultaneously  to  the  limit  zero, 
and  if  the  limit  of  the  ratio  v/u  be  finite  and  not  zero,  then 

V  is  said  to  be  an  infinitely  small  quantity  of  the  same  order 
as  iL  But,  if  the  limit  of  the  ratio  v/u  be  zero,  then  v  is  said 
to  be  an  infinitely  small  quantity  of  a  higher  order  than  u. 
More  particularly,  if  the  limit  of  v/u**  be  nnite  and  not  zero, 

V  is  said  to  be  an  infinitesimal  of  the  mth  order,  the  standard 
beiog  tt. 

Thus,  in  the  figure  referred  to,  NT  is  an  infinitesimal  of  the 
second  order,  if  the  standard  be  FN.     For 

FN' ^  ON,  NT, 

NT       1  1 

whence  ^p^  =  g^,  =  ^  in  the  limit. 

In  calculations  involving  quantities  which  are  ultimately 
made  to  vanish,  only  infinitesimals  of  the  lowest  order 
present  need  as  a  rule  be  retained;  since  the  neglect  db 
tnUio  of  any  finite  number  of  infinitesimals  of  higher  order 
will  make  no  difference  in  the  accuracy  of  the  final  result. 
We  shall  have  frequent  exemplifications  of  this  principle. 
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A  quantity  which  in  any  process  finally  exceeds  any 
assignable  magnitude  is  said  to  be  '  infinitely  great.'  And 
if  one  such  q|uantity  u  be  taken  as  a  standard,  any  other  t; 
is  said  to  be  infinitely  great  of  the  mth  order,  when  the  limit 
of  v/u^  is  finite  and  not  zero. 

EXAMPLES.    IV. 

1.  Shew  geometrically  that  the  sequence 

p-i-q  p  +  q      \p  +  qj 

has  the  upper  limit  1  +  - . 

2.  Find  the  upper  and  lower  limits  of  the  magnitudes 

2n 

where  n=l,  2,  3,.... 

3.  If  a  and  b  be  positive,  and  a  >  5,  the  function 

e*  +  6-* 
has  the  upper  limit  a  and  the  lower  limit  6. 

4.  Find  the  limiting  values,  for  a;  =  0,  of 

sin  ax        ^    sinh  ax 
and . 

X  X 

5.  Trace  the  curves 

sin  X  sinh  x 

6.  Prove  that         lim,^^    ""  =  J. 

7.  Prove  that 

lim^^ ,   (sec  x  —  tan  a;)  =  0. 

8.  Prove  that      lim^  ^^il±^""-V(l  ^  ^)=  1 

X 

9.  Prove  that 
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10.    Prove  that  lim        ^^?^  =  0, 

and  hence  shew  that         lim        ^n  =  1. 

IL     Find  the  limiting  values,  for  a;  =  0,  of 

sin"' a;        .    tan"*  a; 
and   . 

X  X 

12.  A  straight  line  AB  moves  so  that  the  som  of  its 
intercepts  OA^  OB  on  two  fixed  straight  lines  OX,  OY  Ib 
ooostantw  If  P  be  the  ultimate  intersection  of  two  consecutive 
positions  of  AB^  and  Q  the  point  where  AB  is  met  by  the 
bisector  of  the  angle  XOT,  then  AP=QB. 

13.  Through  a  point  il  on  a  circle  a  chord  AP  is  drawn,  and 
on  the  tangent  at  Jl  a  point  T  is  taken  such  that  AT  =  AP.  If 
TP  produced  meet  the  diameter  through  A  in  Q,  the  limiting 
value  of  AQ  when  P  moves  up  to  ii  is  double  the  diameter  of  the 
circle. 

14.  A  straight  line  AB  moves  so  as  to  include  with  two  fixed 
straight  lines  OX,  OF  a  triangle  AOB  of  constant  area.  Prove 
that  the  limiting  position  of  tibe  intersection  of  two  consecutive 
positions  of  if  ^  is  the  middle  point  of  AB, 

15.  A  straight  line  AB  of  constant  length  moves  with  its 
extremities  on  two  fixed  straight  lines  OX,  OY  which  are  at 
right  angles  to  one  another.  Prove  that  if  P  be  the  ultimate 
intersection  of  two  consecutive  positions  of  AB^  and  ^the  foot  of 
the  perpendicular  from  0  on  AB^  then  AP  =  NB. 

16.  Tangents  are  drawn  to  a  circular  arc  at  its  middle  point 
and  at  its  extremities;  prove  that  the  area  of  the  triangle 
contained  by  the  three  tangents  is  ultimately  one-half  that  of  the 
triangle  whose  vertices  are  the  three  points  of  contact. 

17.  If  PCP'  be  any  fixed  diameter  of  an  ellipse,  and  Q  V  any 
ordinate  to  this  diameter;  and  if  the  tangent  at  Q  meet  CP 
produced  in  T^  the  limiting  value  of  the  ratio  TP :  PV,  when  P  V 
is  infinitely  smaU,  is  unity. 


CHAPTER  11. 

DERIVED    FUNCTIONS. 

31.    Definition  and  Notation. 

Let  y  be  a  function  which  is  continuous  over  a  certain 
range  of  the  independent  variable  x\  let  &r  be  any  incre- 
ment of  X  such  that  x  +  8^  lies  within  the  above  range,  and 
let  hy  be  the  consequent  increment  of  y.  Then,  x  being 
regaraed  as  fixed,  the  ratio 

I (') 

will  be  a  function  of  hx.  If  as  ix  (and  consequently  also  Sy) 
approaches  the  value  zero,  this  ratio  tends  to  a  definite  and 
umque  limiting  value,  the  value  thus  arrived  at  is  called  the 
*  derived  function,'  or  the  *  derivative,'  or  the  '  differential 
coefficient,'  of  y  with  respect  to  a?,  and  is  denoted  by  the 
symbol 

i ■■ ■• ■(«> 

More  concisely,  the  derived  function  (when  it  exists)  is 
the 'limiting  value  of  the  ratio  of  the  increment  of  the 
function  to  the  increment  of  the  independent  variable,  when 
both  increments  are  indefinitely  diminished. 

It  is  to  be  carefully  noticed  that  in  the  above  definition  we 
speak  of  the  limiting  value  of  a  certain  ratio,  and  not  of  the  ratio 
of  the  limiting  values  of  Sy,  &c.  The  latter  ratio  is  indeterminate, 
being  of  the  form  0/0. 

The  symbol  dyjdx  is  to  be  regarded  as  indecomposable,  it  is 
not  a  fraction,  but  the  limiting  value  of  a  fraction,  llie  fractional 
appearance  is  preserved  merely  in  order  to  remind  us  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  limiting  value  was  approached. 
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When  we  say  that  the  ratio  Sy/Sx  tends  to  a  unique 
limiting  value,  it  is  implied  that  (when  x  lies  within  the 
mnge  of  the  independent  yariable)  this  value  is  the  same 
whether  hx  approach  the  value  0  from  the  positive  or  from  the 
negative  side.  It  may  happen  that  there  is  one  limiting 
valne  when  &c  approaches  0  from  the  positive,  and  another 
when  Zx  approaches  0  from  the  negative  side.  In  this  case 
we  may  say  that  there  is  a  'right-derivative/  and  a  *  left- 
derivative/  but  no  proper  'derivative'  in  the  sense  of  the 
above  definition. 

The  qnestion  whether  the  ratio  Zyjix  really  has  a  deter- 
minate limiting  value  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  ori^nal 
function  y.  Functions  for  which  the  limit  is  determmate 
and  unique  (save  for  isolated  values  of  x)  are  said  to  be 
'  difierentiable.'  All  other  functions  are  excluded  ah  initio 
from  the  scope  of  the  Differential  Calculus. 

A  differentiable  function  is  necessarily  continuous,  but 
the  converse  statement  is  now  known  not  to  be  coiTect. 
Functions  which  are  continuous  without  being  differentiable 
are,  however,  of  very  rare  occurrence  in  Mathematics,  and 
will  not  be  met  with  in  this  book. 

There  are  various  other  notations  for  the  derived 
function,  in  place  of  dyfdx.  The  derived  function  is  often 
indicated  by  attaching  an  accent  to  the  symbol  denoting  the 
original  function.     Thus  if 

y  =  *(a') (3). 

the  derived  function  may  be  denoted  by  j/  or  by  ^'  (x). 

Since  Sy^^(^_tMzii(f). 

OX  ox 

we  have,  writing  h  for  &x, 

4>  (a?)  =  hm^^o  ^^-^^ ^ — ^^^^ (4). 

The  operation  of  finding  the  differential  coefficient  of  a 
given  function  is  called  '  differentiating.'  If  a?  be  the  inde- 
pendent variable,  we  may  look  upon  d/dx  as  a  symbol 
denoting  this  operation.     It  is  often  convenient  to  replace 

L.  5 
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this  by  the  single  letter  D)  thus  we  may  write,  indiflFerently, 

for  the  differential  coefficient  of  y  with  respect  to  x. 

32.    Oeometiical  meaning  of  the  Derived  Func- 
tion. 

In  the  annexed  figure,  let 

OM^x,     OiV^=ar  +  Sa?,     PM  =  y,     QN=y  +  By, 


Fig.  26. 

and  draw  PR  parallel  to  OX.    Let  QP  produced  cut  the 
axis  of  X  in  S.    Then 


Sy^QR^PM^^ 


Bx     PR     SM 

As  Bx  is  indefinitely  diminished.  Q  approaches  P,  and  it 
follows  that  if  the  derived  function  exist  the  line  PQ  tends 
to  a  definite  limiting  position  PT,  such  that 


tanPrZ  =  ^ 
dx 


(2). 


It  appears  then  that  the  assemblage  of  points  (Art.  11) 
which   represents  any  differentiable  function  has  at  each 
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of  its  points  a  definite  direction,  or  a  definite  '  tangent-line/ 
And  the  derived  function  is  the  tangent  of  the  angle  which 
this  line  makes  with  the  axis  of  x. 

The  question  as  to  whether  a  continuous  function  can  be 
represented  by  a  curve  depends,  as  already  stated  (Art.  11), 
on  the  meaning  which  we  attribute  to  the  term  *  curve/  In 
its  ordinary  acceptation,  the  word  implies  not  merely  the 
idea  of  a  connected  assemblage  of  points,  but  also  the 
existence  of  a  definite  taDgent-line  at  every  point,  and 
(further)  that  the  direction  of  this  tangent-line  varies 
continuously  as  we  pass  along  the  assembla^ge.  That  is, 
it  is  implied  that  the  ordinate  y  is  a  differentiable  function 
of  the  aoecissa  x,  and  that  the  derived  function  dyfdx  is  itself 
a  continuous  function  of  x.  These  conditions  will  be  found 
to  be  satisfied,  save  occasionally  at  isolated  points,  by  all  the 
functions  met  with  in  the  ordinary  applications  of  the 
Calculus.  And  whenever  we  speak  of  a  '  curve,'  we  shall,  for 
the  present,  not  attach  to  the  term  any  connotation  beyond 
what  is  contained  in  the  above  statements. 

It  is  convenient  to  have  a  name  for  the  property  of 
a  curve  which  is  measured  by  the  derived  function.  We 
shall  use  the  term  '  gradient '  in  this  sense,  viz.  if  from  any 
point  P  on  the  curve,  we  draw  the  tangent-line,  to  the  right, 
the  gradient  is  the  tangent  of  the  angle  which  this  line 
makes  with  the  positive  direction  of  the  axis  of  x. 


Pig.  27. 

If  this  angle  be  n^ative,  the  gradient  is  negative.     If  the 
tangent-line  be  parallel  to  the  axis  of  as,  the  gradient  is  zero.     If 

5—2 
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it  be  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  x,  the  gradient  is  infinite. 
When  for  a  particular  value  of  x  we  have  a  right-derivative  and 
a  left-derivative,  different  from  one  another,  then  on  the  corre- 
sponding curve  there  are  two  branches  making  an  angle  with  one 
another.  The  value  of  dy/dx  is  then  discontinuous.  The  figure 
illustrates  somis  of  these  cases. 

33.    Physical  lUustrationi. 

The  importance  of  the  derived  (iiDction  in  the  various 
applications  of  the  subject  rests  on  the  fact  that  it  gives 
us  a  measure  of  the  rate  of  increase  of  the  original  function, 
per  unit  increase  of  the  independent  variable. 

To  illustrate  this,  we  may  consider,  first,  the  rectilinear 
motion  of  a  point.  The  distance  8  of  the  point  from  some  fixed 
origin  in  the  line  of  motion  will  be  a  function  of  the  time  t 
reckoned  from  some  fixed  epoch.  The  relation  between  these 
variables  is  often  exhibited  graphically  by  a  '  curve  of  positions,' 
in  which  the  abscissae  are  proportional  to  t  and  the  ordinates  to 
8 ;  see  Fig.  7,  p.  14.  If  in  the  interval  S^  the  space  S8  is  described, 
the  ratio  Sa/^  is  called  the  'mean  velocity'  during  the  interval 
^;  t.0.  a  point  moving  with  a  constant  velocity  equal  to  this 
would  accomplish  the  same  space  Bs  in  the  same  time  &.  In  the 
limit,  when  8^  (and  consequently  also  Stf)  is  indefinitely  diminished, 
the  limiting  value  to  which  this  mean  velocity  tends  is  adopted, 
by  definition,  as  the  measure  of  the  'velocity  at  the  instant  L' 
In  the  notation  of  the  calculus,  therefore,  this  velocity  v  is  given 
by  the  formula 

^=s <i)- 

In  the  graphical  representation  aforesaid,  v  is  the  gradient  of  the 
curve  of  positions. 

Again,  the  velocity  v  is  itself  a  function  of  t.  The  curve 
representing  this  relation  is  called  the  'curve  of  velocities.'  If 
St;  be  the  increase  of  velocity  in  the  interval  8/,  then  SvjSt  is 
called  the  'mean  rate  of  increase  of  velocity,'  or  the  'mean 
acceleration'  in  this  interval.  The  limiting  value  to  which  the 
mean  acceleration  tends  when  St  is  indefinitely  diminished  is 
called  the  '  acceleration  at  the  instant  L*  If  this  acceleration  be 
denoted  by  a,  we  have 

dv  ... 

-  =  ^  (2). 
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In  the  graphical  representation,  a  is  the  gradient  of  the  curve  of 
Telocities. 

In  the  case  of  a  rigid  body  revolving  about  a  fixed  axis,  if  0 
be  the  angle  through  which  the  body  has  revolved  from  some 
standard  position,  the  *  mean  angular  velocity'  in  any  interval  & 
is  denoted  by  80/&,  and  the  '  angular  velocity  at  the  instant  £/  by 

I » 

Again,  if  oi  denote  this  angular  velocity,  the  '  mean  angular 
acceleration  in  the  interval  S^'  is  denoted  by  8(o/8^,  and  the 
'angular  acceleration  at  the  instant  t*  by 

.     s «■ 

Again,  the  length  of  a  bar  of  given  material  is  a  function  of 
the  temperature  {0).  If  a;  be  the  length  at  temperature  0  of  a 
bar  whose  length  at  some  standard  temperature  (say  0**)  is  unity, 
then  ix/SB  represents  the  mean  coefficient  of  (linear^  expansion 
from  tCTiperature  $  to  temperature  0  +  ^,  and  dx/dO  represents 
the  coefficient  of  expansion  at  temperature  0. 

As  another  example,  suppose  we  have  a  fluid  which  is  free  to 
assume  a  series  of  states  such  that  the  pressure  (p)  is  a  definite 
function  of  the  volume  (v)  of  unit  mass.  If  the  volume  change 
fn»n  V  to  17  + 8v,  the  fraction  —Sv/v  measures  the  ratio  of  the 
diminution  of  volume  to  the  original  volume,  and  gives  therefore 
the  'compression.'  The  ratio  of  the  increment  of  pressure  8p 
required  to  produce  this  compression,  to  the  compression,  is 
-  vSp/^,  The  limiting  value  of  this  when  &v  is  infinitely  small, 
viz.  —vdpjdv^  is  defineid  to  be  the  'elasticity  of  volume'  of  the 
fluid  under  the  given  conditions. 

34.    DiiTerentiatlonfl  ah  initio. 

Before  investigating  general  rules  for  calculating  the 
derivatives  of  given  analytical  functions,  we  may  discuss 
a  few  examples  independently  from  first  principles. 

Ex,  1 .     If  y  =  05,  we  have  8y  =  &r,  and  therefore 

^  =  1,  whence  ^=1. 
&c  dx 
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Ex.  2.     Let  y  =  Qi? (I). 

We  have,  writing  h  for  &c, 

~  =  ^ { =  205  +  /*. 

ox  h 

ProceediDg  to  the  limit,  when  A  =  0,  we  find 

I-*- w 

Ex.  3.     Let  y  =  - (3). 

X 

We  have  8y  = ^ —  = -, rv» 

^     x-k-h     X       aj(«  +  A) 

and  therefore  -.,-  = ; —  fv  • 

bx        x{x-^h) 

Hence  g  =  .lun»^  _^^^  =  _^ (4). 

The  negative  sign  indicates  that  y  diminishes  as  x  increases. 
Ex.  4.     If  y=Jx (5), 

we  .have  gy  =  V(a:  4- A)  -  V^:  =  ^^^  J^  ^  ^^ , 

hy^ 1 

^x     J{x  +  /*)  +  Jx ' 
Proceeding  to  the  limit  (A  =  0),  we  find 

EXAMPLES.    V. 

1.  Find,  from  first  principles,  the  derived  functions  of 

"^^     ^'     x''      Jx' 

2.  Also  of      ,        ,        -z i . 

x  +  a  x-a  ar-a^ 

3.  Also  of  V(^  +  a«),     j^^^^y 

4.  Also  of  cot  Xy    sec  a^     cosec  a:. 
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5.  Also  of     sin'a:^     co^x^     sin  2;e,     cos2x, 

6.  If,  in  the  rectilinear  motion  of  a  point, 

vliere  u^  a  are  constants,  prove  that  the  velocity  at  time  t  is 
u  +  ai,  and  that  the  acceleration  is  constant. 

7.  If  the  pressure  and  the  volume  of  a  gas  kept  at  constant 
temperature  be  connected  by  the  relation 

pv  =  canst,  f 

the  cubical  elasticity  is  equal  to  p, 

8.  If  the  radius  of  a  circle  be  increasing  at  the  rate  of  one 
foot  per  second,  find  the  rate  of  increase  of  the  area,  in  square 
feet  per  second,  at  the  instant  when  the  radius  is  10  feet. 

9.  If  the  area  of  a  circle  increase  at  a  uniform  rate,  the  rate 
of  increase  of  the  perimeter  varies  inversely  as  the  radius. 

10.     If  the  volume  of  a  gramme  of  water  varies  as 


1  + 


{0  -  4)« 


144000' 

where  $  is  the  temperature  centigrade,  find  the  coefficients  of 
cubical  expansion  for  ^  =  0"*  and  ^  =  20°. 

36.    DUTerentiatioii  of  Standard  Funotions. 

P.    If  y  =  a:** (1), 

,  By  _  {x  +  hxy^  -  a?^ 

we  n&ve  k~"  —   ^    '  «r  ~\  • 

ox       (a;  +  ox)  —  X 

It  has  been  shewn  in  Art.  29,  1°,  that,  for  all  rational  values 
of  i»,  the  limiting  value  of  this  fraction  when  &i;  =  0  is  ma^^\ 
Hence 

i  =  »»^-'  (2). 

Bx.     If  f»=2,  dyldx=2x',  if  m  =  J,  dyldx^^x'K     Cf.  Art. 
34. 

V.    If  y  =  sin«    (3) 

we  have,  writing  h  for  &c, 

Sv     8in(a?  +  t)  — sinx     sinih         ,       ,,. 
S W -  =  ^*-.cos(<r  +  iA). 
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If  the  angles  be  expressed  in  'circular  measure/  we 
have 

lim,.o  (5^)  =  1, 

by  Art.  29, 2** ;  and  the  limiting  value  of  the  second  factor 
is  cos  X.     Hence 

-^  =  C08iC (4). 

The  student  should  refer  to  the  graph  of  sin  x  on  p.  34,  and 
notice  how  the  gradient  of  the  curve  varies  in  accordance  with 
this  formula. 

3°.     If  y  =  cosa? (5), 

,  Zy     cos  (x-\-K)  —  cos  x 

we  have  «:^  = ^^ r 

ox  k 

sin  ih     .    ,     .  1  L\ 
= T^ .  sm  (x  +  \h) ; 

the  limiting  value  of  which  is,  on  the  same  understanding 
as  before, 

£  =  -«i^^  (^>- 

4°.     If  y  =  tana; (7), 

we  have 

hy  ^  tan  (a:  +  A)  —  tan  x  _  sin  {x  -f  K)  cos  x  —  cos  (x  +  K)  sin  x 
Bx  h  h  cos  X  cos  {x  4"  /'•) 

_  sin  A  1 

h    '  cos  X  cos  {x  +  hy 
Hence,  in  the  limit, 

^= — r-=8ec*a?    (8). 

ax     cosrx 

This  shews  that  the  gradient  of  the  curve  y  =  tan  x,  between 
the  points  of  discontinuity,  is  always  positive ;  see  Fig.  19,  p.  34. 

5^.    If  y  =  e*    (9), 

we  have  k^  = z =  — = —  e*. 

ox  h  h 


1 
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limA^o  — 5 —  =  1- 


It  was  shewn  in  Art.  29, 3^  that 

k 

Hence  ^=<f  (10). 

More  generally,  if  y  =  e** (11), 

we  have 

di  =  ^'""^-^  — h ^'"**-^  ~W '  '^ 

=  A«**  (12). 

In  particular,  if  y  =  «"^ (13), 

we  have  t^  =-r-* (14). 

Again,  if  a  be  any  positive  quantity,  we  have  by  the 
definition  of  Art.  22  (2), 

a*  =  ^><«» 

Hence  if  y  =  a* (15), 

we  have,  by  (12), 

^  =  loga.e*'«««  =  loga.a* (16). 

36.     Rules    for    diflbrentiating    combinations    of 
simple  tjpes.    Diiferentiation  of  a  Sum. 

P.    Let  y  =  M  +  C (1), 

where  u  is  a  known  fimction  of  x,  and  (7  is  a  constant.     We 
have 

and  therefore  hy=^iu, 

Sy  ^Su 
hx     Sx' 

or,  in  the  limit,  g  =  g  ..(2). 

This  &ct,  that  an  additive  constant  disappears  on  differ- 
entiation, obvious  as  it  is,  is  very  important.    The  geometrical 
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meaning  is  that  shifting  a  curve  bodily  parallel  to  the  axis  of 
y  does  not  alter  the  gradient. 

2^    Let  y  =  u  +  t; (3), 

where  w,  v  are  given  functions  of  a?.     As  in  Art.  13,  we  find 

and  therefore  ^  =  f~  +  ^  • 

ox     ox     ox 

Hence,  since  the  limiting  value  of  a  sum  is  the  sum  of  the 
limiting  values  of  the  several  terms, 

dy  ^du^dv^ 

dx     dx     dx ^  ^' 

Again,  if  y  =  w  +  t;  +  w (5), 

,  dy      d  .    ^    .     dw 

we  have  j^  =  j-  (^  +  v)  +  -?- 

ax     dx^  ax 

^du     dv     dw  .^. 

^  dx     dx     dx    ^ 

by  a  double  application  of  the  preceding  result.  In  this  way 
we  can  prove,  step  by  step,  that  the  derived  function  of  the 
sum  of  a,uy  finite  number  of  given  functions  is  the  sum  of  the 
derivatives  of  the  separate  functions. 

Ex,     The  derived  function  of 

A^af*  +  Ainc^'^  +  ...  +  A^^iX-¥  A^ 
is  mii^a:**"^  +  (w— l)iliaf '+ ...  +  il«_x. 

37.    Differentiation  of  a  Product. 

P.    If  y  =  Cu (1), 

where  C  is  a  constant,  and  u  a  function  of  x,  we  have 

y-\-Sy  =  C(u  +  Su), 
and  therefore  Sy  =  CSu. 

Hence  ^  =  0  k-, 

ox        ox 

UKl,  proceeding  to  the  limit, 

t-'^i  <^^ 
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Henoe  a  constant  fieu^r  remains  attached  after  the  differ- 
entiation. 

The  geometrical  meaning  of  this  result  is  that  if  all  the 
ordinates  of  a  curve  be  altered  in  a  given  ratio,  the  gradient 
is  altered  in  the  same  ratio.    Cf.  Fig.  24,  p.  47. 

2«.     Let  y  =  uv (3), 

where  u,  v  are  both  functions  of  ^.    As  in  Art.  13,  we  find 

and  therefore         ^  =  v^-  +  (u  +  Su)^-. 

ox       ox  ox 

Hence»  proceeding  to  the  limit,  and  making  use  of  the 
principle  that  the  limit  of  a  product  is  the  product  of  the 
limits,  we  have 

di"~    2i        dx ^    *' 

If  we  divide  both  sides  of  this  equation  by  y,  =  uv,  we 
obtain  the  form 

^^_^  du     Idv 

y  dx"  udx     vdx' 

This  result  is  easily  extended;  thus  if  y^uvw,  we  have, 
writing  y  =  £W,  where  z  =  uv, 

\dy^ldzl  dw 
y  dx^  zdx     w  dx 

^\du     Idv      Idw  ... 

"udx     vdx     w  dx  ^  ^' 

by  a  double  application  of  the  preceding  result.    And  so  on 
for  any  finite  number  of  factors. 

If  we  multiply  both  sides  by  y,  =  uvw . . . ,  the  generalized 
form  of  the  last  result  becomes 

dy              du              dv              dw  .^ 

-r-='vw.,.-j-  +ww;...  T~  +  wt;...  T-  + (6), 

or,  in  words : 

The  derived  function  of  a  product  is  found  by  differenti- 
ating with  respect  to  a?,  so  &r  as  it  is  involved  in  each  factor 
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separately,  the  other  factors  being  treated  as  constants,  and 
adding  the  results. 

Ex.  1.     If   y  =  u,u,u to  m  factors  =m~  (7), 

we  have 

\  dy     \  du     \  du  ^        ^  mdu 

__iL=_4.-__  +  ...  torn  terms  =  —  :i- , 
y  ax     u  ax     u  ax  u  ax 

dy         «_,  du  ,o. 

whence  ^~"*        S ^  ^' 

A  general  proof  of  this  result,  free  from  the  restriction  that  m  is 
a  positive  integer,  is  given  in  Art.  39. 

Ex,  2.     If  y  =  8inxcosa; (9), 

we  have  ^=  cos  x  -j-  (sin  a;)  +  sin  aj  ^  (cos  x) 

dx  dx^        '  dx^ 

=  cos  X .  cos  X  —  sin  x .  sin  x 

=  cos"  X  —  sin'  X  =  cos  2x ( 1  ^)» 

Ex.  3.     If  y=iB»sina; (11), 

we  have  -p  =  «* -y- (sin jc)  +sina:-p(a^) 

=  5c*cosa;+  2a;sina; (12). 

38.    Dllferentiatlon  of  a  Quotient. 

Let  y  =  ^ (1), 

where  u^  v  are  given  functions  of  x.    As  in  Art.  13,  we  find 

^   _  u  +  8w     1/  _  viu  —  uh) 

By       Bx       Sx 
whence  k^  =      ,    .  a>  .  . 

007       v{v  +  ov) 

du       dv 

du        dx        dx 
Hence,  in  the  limit,     -^=  (2). 

In  words :  To  find  the  derived  function  of  a  quotient,  from 
the  product  of  the  denominator  into  the  derived  function  of 
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the  numerator  subtract  the  product  of  the  numerator  into 
the  derived  function  of  the  denominator,  and  divide  the 
result  by  the  square  of  the  denominator. 

Ex,  1.     If  l-fg  +  ^ .^. 

^     1  -x  +  a?  ^  '' 

c^u  dv 

we  have  -=-  =  l  +  2a:,     T-=-l  +  2a?, 

ox  ax 

Whence       ^ (l^x-^a^f 

=    ^<^-^)  .  .(4) 

The  particular  case  y  =  - (5) 

is  worthy  of  separate  notice.     We  then  have 

g    ^  J 1^  to 

^     v  +  to      t;         t;(t;  +  8t;)' 

to 

%_  ^^ 

Sa?"     t;  (v  +  to) ' 

^  =  -^^      .       ..  (6) 

dx         f^d-x  ^  ^ 

This  might  of  course  have  been  deduced  by  putting  u^l, 
dufdx  =  0  in  the  general  formula  (2). 

^«-  2.    H  y  =  ji (7). 

where  m  is  a  positive  integer,  we  have 


g  =  -^.mu«  ^^=-mu       ^^  (8); 


39. 


The  formula  of  this  Art.  might  also  be  deduced  from  the 
result  of  Art.  37,  2**.  If  y^ujv,  we  have  u  =  vy,  and  there- 
fore 

Idu^ldv^l^  (9) 

udx     V  da     y  dx  
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Idy     Idu     I  dv  no^• 

^*^^°^^  ydi^ud^'vdx  ^'"^' 

this  is  equivalent  to  (2)  above. 

The  following  examples  are  important : 

sin  a?  /i-i\ 

p      If  t/  =  tana:= K^^^h 


QO&X 


find 


COS  X  ,   (sin  x)  -  sina?  -y-  (cosa?) 
dy  dx^  wT 


wenna  ^ 33^ 

=  ^-2?l^±5iB!5  =  seCa: (12). 

cos"  a; 

This  agrees  with  Art.  35,  4®. 

Similarly,  if  y  =  cota; (l*^), 

we  find 

yi  =  — cosec'a? (14). 

cue 

1 

2°.     If  v  =  seca;== (15), 

^  C08« 

1  dw  1       d  .      sin  a;  ,,  ^v 

we  have  ^^  = r-  t"  ^^^^)  =  7:^:^r;^ ^^^^• 

dx          coa^xaa                cos' a; 
Similarly,  if  y  =  coseca? (17), 

-    _  dy  cosar  .-^v 

we  find  /  =  --^T-^ v^^)- 

dx         sm*  X 


If,  as  explained  in  Art.  31,  we  emplojr  the  symbol  D  to 
denote  the  operation  of  differentiating  with  respect  to  x,  the 
results  of  Arts.  36 — 38  may  be  summed  up  as  follows : 

-     D(u-hv)^Du  +  Dv (19), 

D{uv)^vDu  +  uDv (20), 

^^-^^   (21). 


0- 


If 
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EXAMPLEa    VL 
Verify  the  following  differentiations : 

1.  y  =  a:(l-a:),  J)y=l-2x, 

2.  y  =  x(l-a5)«  Dy  =  (l-x){l-Sx). 

4.  y  =  (a:-l)(a:-2)(a:-3),     i>y  =  3aj«- 12a;+ 11. 

5.  y  =  a;(l-ar)»(l+a:)»,        2^  =  <1 -a?)(l +«)'(!  + 3a;)  (1 -2a;). 

6.  y  =  (l+ac«)(l-2a;«),        i)y  =  - 2a;(l  +  40?). 

8-   y=i-— .  ■Oy= 


lU. 

y-l-«" 

IL 

af 

y     (1-x)-' 

12. 

y  =  a;8ina;, 

la 

y  =  a;*cofia5, 

14. 

y  =  sin  X  cos  a?. 

15. 

sinz 
v  = . 

1  +  oe*  _  4a; 

Z>y  = 


(l-«^)'' 
af ""' 
^"(l-a;)*^^^'^^^'''""^^^^' 

/)y  =  sin  x  +  x  cos  ax 

i)y  =  2a5  cos  x  —  a?  sin  a;. 

Dy  =  COS*  aj  -  sin*  x. 

n      a;  cos  a;  —  sin  a; 
%  = :j . 


_«  «  ^      sina;— oleosa; 

^     sinx  ^  sin' a; 

-_  tana;  -.       a;  —  sin  a; cos  a; 

17.  y=--.  /)y=___^__. 

18.  y  =  tan'a;^  2>y  =  2  tana;sec'a;. 

19.  y  =  sec^  as,  2)y  =  2  tan  x  sec*  a;. 

^-  sin  a;  _        cos' a;  -  sin' a; 

^^     1+tana;  ^     (sin  a;  +  cos  x)* 
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„_  1  +  sin  X  ,^  2  cos  x 

21.       y== ; ,  %  =  7i : Ti- 

^     1— sma?  ^     (1-sina;)* 

fj^  1  —  COS  a;  -,    _     2  sin  a; 

^"l+cosa;'  ^  ~  (Tfcosa;)* ' 

23.  y  =  a»*,  2)y  =  (a;+ 1)«*. 

24.  y  =  a»-*,  2>y  =  (l -a;)<j-« 

25.  y  =  aJ^c*,  Dy  =  {x-^  m)  af»-»«*. 

26.  y  =  6*sin«,  Z>y  =  e*  (sin  a;  +  cos  a;). 

27.  y  =  «*  cos  as,  Z>y  =  «*  (cos  x  —  sin  a:). 

39.    Differentiation  of  a  Function  of  a  Function. 

If  y  =  F(u) (1), 

where  u=f(x)    (2), 

the  symbols  JP,/ denoting  given  fiinctiona,  then 


$  =  S-S  =  ^'(«)/(-)   (3). 


dx     du'  dx 

For,  if  8a?,  %,  hi  be  simultaneous  increments,  we  have 

8y  _  Sy  iu 
Sx     Su' Bx* 

identically ;  and  therefore,  since  the  limit  of  a  product  is  the 
product  of  the  limits, 

dy  ^dy  du 

dx     du ' dx ' 

A  useful  application  of  the  formula  (3)  occurs  in  the  theory 
of  rectilinear  motion.  Thus  if,  as  in  Art.  33,  we  denote  by  v  and 
a  the  velocity  and  the  acceleration,  respectively,  of  a  moving 
point,  we  have 

da  dv  ... 

"^dt'  "'di <*>• 

Hence  if  v  be  regarded  as  a  function  of  the  space  described  («), 
we  have 

dv  ds       dv  .-. 

"=ss=''a- <^)- 
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Similarlj,  in  the  case  of  a  rigid  body  rotating  about  an  axis, 
the  angular  acceleration,  when  the  angular  velocity  is  regarded 
as  a  function  of  $,  will  be  given  by 

dot  dO            dio  ,^, 

dOdt'^'^^M (^>- 

The  following  deductions  from  (3)  are  important : 

1«.    If  y  =  F(x^a) (7), 

then,  putting  tt  =  a;  +  a,  du/da;  =  1,  the  formula  (2)  gives 

^  =  rix  +  a) (8). 

The  geometrical  meaning  of  this  is  that  shifting  a 
curve  bodily  parallel  to  the  axis  of  x  does  not  alter  the 
gradient. 

2?.    If  y^F{kx) (9), 

we  have,  patting  u==kx,    du/dx  ==  k, 

^=^kr(kx)  (10). 

3*>.     K  y  =  w"» (11), 

where  m  is  any  rational  quantity,  we  have 

F{u)  =  t*"*,    F'  (u)  =  mt*"»-\ 

and  therefore  ^^^""^'rf^ (^^)- 

In  particular,  in  the  cases  m  =  ^,  w  =  —  J,  we  find 

d    ,   _    1    du 

d^j_^_  J,  du  r  ^'^^'' 

dxi/u        2u*  dx 
respectively. 

We  add  a  few  examples  on  the  above  rules. 

JSx.  1.     If  y  =  8in"a; (14), 

that  is,  y  =  w*,  where  u  =  sin  a;, 

du 

we  have  Z>y  =  tnw"*~* -j- =  m  sin'^'^aj  cos  a; (15). 

dx 

L.  6 
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Ex.  2.     If  y=  Jia^'O^) (16), 

we  have       i)y  =  Z>  (a«-a^)*=  J  (a> -«»)-*.  Z> (a* - «•) 

^"Jia'-i^) ^^^^• 

£x.3.     I^t  y=^(/,^^ (18). 

If  we  put  u  =  a,     v  a  ^(a"  —  jc"), 

we  have  Du  =  1,  and  Dv  =    ,,  -, — -r^  i 

V  («  -  ^) 

as  in  the  preceding  Ex.     The  rule  for  differentiating  a  fraction 

then  gives 

^= -2 = A_X  ^ 


a» 


(a»  -  a^)* 


(19). 


EXAMPLES.    Vn. 


1.     y  =  (a:  +  «)*»  (a;  +  6)*,        Dy  =  {x-\-  af-^  {x  +  6)»-i 

{(m  +  n)  03  +  »»6  +  na}. 

3.     y  =  a;V(l+«),  ^y  =  27(r^)- 

1  —  3a; 
6.    y  =  (l+a!)7(l-«),       i>y  =  2  //i_a,)- 

6.     y  =  (l-x)V(l+«'),       i>y  =  -^^J(i^y. 
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1 


(i-«)V{i-x')- 


aj  1  +  2a:* 

/ /\  ^  2B  ^  a^\  1  JB* 

14.  y  =  sin  2  (a;  —  a),  2)y  =  2  cos  2  (a?  -  a). 

15.  y  =  sin*  2a;,  Dy  =  2  sin  4a;. 

16.  y  =  V(l  +  sin  a?),  2>y  =  ^^(1  -  sin  x). 

II?  A     a  n       2sinaj 

17.  y  =  tan*a;,  Dy  = 


18.     y  =  sec*  a;,  Z>y  = 


oos*a; 

2  sin  a; 
cos*  a;  ' 


19.     y  =  tan»a-^  ^y  =  -z:Zi 


20. 

y  =  giii*a;  +  008*«, 

21. 

y  =  gm  X  —  \WD?  X, 

22. 

y  =  tan  a;  +  ^tan' as, 

23 

an*  a; 

Aw. 

*-    a?    ' 

21 

y=**'. 

25. 

y=a:' 

26. 

y  =  «-»', 

27. 

y  =  «-^«, 

28. 

y  =  ««'8in/3a, 

29. 

y=««coe/3a:, 

COS*  a; 

Dy  =  3  sin  x  cos  a  (sin  a;  —  cos  x). 

Dy  =  CQ^x, 

Dy  =  sec*  x. 

-,       2  sin  a; .  .      v 

Dy  =  — -^ —  (x  cos  a;  -  sin  x), 

Dy:=2xe^. 

2)y  =  ^(2-^). 

2)y  =  cos  x  e^*. 

/>y  =  sin2«c^** 

Z>y  =  6*»  (a  sin  )8aj  +  jS  COB  ^) . 

Dy  =  e^{a  cos  fix-  P  sin  /3a;). 

6-2 
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30.  y  =  sin  mx  sin  nx^  Dy  =  n  sin  mx  cos  nx 

+  m  cos  mx  sin  nx. 

31.  y=  /(a8in»«+)3cos»a;),  2)y  =  J(a-m-_^^5-?^ _-. 

^     ^^  '^  /'      if     2\      '"^  ^(a Sin' sc  +  j3 cos* «) 

40.    DilTerentlatioii  of  the  Hsrperbolic  Functions. 

P.     If  y  =  Binha? (1), 

we  have  ^  =  i)/^— )  =  i(^«'-^e^) 

=  ^  (e* +  «-*)  =  cosh  a;  (2). 

Similarly,  if  y  =  cosha? (3), 

we  find  -i^  =  sinh« (4). 

2<>.    If  y^tanha? (5), 

we  have 

dy  ^j.  sinh  x  _  cosh  x  D  sinh  x  —  sinh  x  D  cosh  x 
dx "     cosh  X  "  cosh'  a? 

cosh"  X  —  sinh" «  , ,  z^v 

= ITS =8ech'a;    (6), 

cosh' a?  "^  ^ 

by  Art.  19  (4). 

Similarly,  if  y  =  cotha?   (7), 

we  find  J  -  =  —  cosech' a?    (8). 

CLx 

39.    If  y  =  secha?    (9), 

we  have,  by  Art.  38  (6), 

dy ^  J./     1     \_— -0 <^o8h X 
dx ""     \co8h  xj        cosh'  x 

-c^. W 

Similarly,  if  y=co8echa?   (11), 

we  find  dv_co^ 

da         sinh'o? 
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EXAMPLTO.    Vm. 

Verify  the  f oUo^wing  differentiationB : 

1.  y  =  sinh*  as,  Dy  =  sinh  2a;. 

2.  y  =  ooah'sB,  Dy  =  sinh  2a;. 

^      cosh' a; 

4.  y  =  siiih»  +  ^siiili*asy     i)^  — cosh'as. 

5.  y  =  taiiha:-^tanh'a;,    Z)y  =  8ech*ax 

6.  y  =  ooeh  x  cos  x  Dy  =  2  sinh  a;  cos  a:. 

+  sinh  X  sin  a;, 

7.  y  =  oosh  a;  sin  05  2)y  =  2  cosh  a;  cos  a;. 

+  sinh  a;  cos  a;; 

o  cosh  as -cos  a;  ^         2  sin  a;  sinh  a; 

^     sinh  a? +sin  9  ^     (sinh  x  +  smxy 

41.    Differentiation  of  Invene  Fnnctionfl. 

If  y  be  a  continuous  function  of  x,  then  under  a  certain 
condition  (see  Art.  20),  which  is  fulfilled  in  the  case  of  most 
ordinaiy  mathematical  functions,  x  will  be  a  continuous 
function  of  y. 

If  Sx,  Sy  be  corresponding  increments  of  x  and  y,  we 
have 

Sx'  8y       ' 

identically.  Hence,  since  the  limit  of  the  product  is  equal 
to  the  product  of  the  limits, 

dy  dx_  ,-v 

dw'dy^^ ^  ^• 

Hence,  it  being  presupposed  that  y  is  a  differentiable  function 
of  X,  it  follows  that  a?  is  in  general  a  differentiable  function 
of  y,  and  that  the  two  derived  functions  are  reciprocals. 

The  geometrical  meaning  of  this  is  that  the  tangent  to  a  curve 
makes  complementary  angles  with  the  axes  of  x  and  y. 
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Fig.  28. 
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The  following  cases  are  important : 

P.    If  y  =  sin-»a?    (2), 

,  .  dx 

we  have  «=  sm  y,     -7-  =  cos y. 

Hence  ^  =  J_=.i      _1         (3). 

dx     cos  y         v(l  —  ^) 

2<>.    If  y  =  cos-^a?    (4), 

we  have  a:  =  cosy,     t-  =  — siny, 

and  therefore        :r^  =  -   . —  =  +  -77^ ix (5). 

dir         siny         V(l-«") 

The  ambiguity  of  sign  in  these  results  is  to  be  accounted  for 
as  follows.  We  have  seen  that  if  y  =  sin~^  x^  then  y  is  a  many- 
valued  function  of  x ;  viz.  for  any  assigned  value  of  x  (between 
the  limits  +1)  there  is  a  series  of  values  of  y,  and  for  some  of 
these  dyjdx  is  positive,  for  others  negative.  See  Fig.  28. 
Similariy  for  co8"^a;. 

If,  when  X  is  positive,  we  agree  to  understand  by  sin"^  x  the 
angle  between  0  and  |ir  whose  sine  is  a;,  we  must  write 

Similarly  i^  x  being  positive,  C08~^  x  be  restricted  to  lie  between 
0  and  |ir,  ire  have 

i^"^=-7(i^ ^^^• 

3*».    If  y  =  tan-*a?  (8), 

we  have  x  =  tan  y,     -7-  =  sec'  y , 

and  therefore        —^ — ;-=^i i  (9)- 

dx     8ec*y      1  -!-«:■  ^ 

There  is  here  no  ambiguity  of  sign.    For  each  value  of  x  there 
is  an  infinite  series  of  values  of  y,  but  the  value  of  dyfdx  is  the 
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same  for  all,  the  tangent  lines  at  the  corresponding  points  of  the 
curve  y  =  tan"^  x  being  parallel.     See  Fig.  29. 


Ex,  I.     Let 


2r 


-*: 


-2t 


Pt 


P-i 


P^t 


Fig.  29. 


y  as  sin~* 


X 


V(i+«') 


or 


y  =  sin~'tt,  where  w  = 


X 


V{l+a?) 


.(10). 
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w   Vo  tfy  ^cfy  du  _  1         du 

dx"  dudx"  J{\  —yF)dx' 
We  ea»ly  find 

/n  _  »\  -      ^  ^  _      1 

'^'^  l=rT^ <^^>- 

It  is  easilj  proved  (putting  x  =  tan  6)  that 

SO  tliat  the  above  result  is  in  accordance  with  (9)  above. 

JBg.2.     Let  y^tan-^I"^^"*"^ (12). 

1  -^x  +  a? 

If  we  write  w  =  ^ — , 

1  — a:  +  ar 

dy         \     du 

"we  have  t~  =  , '•  -j- . 

ax     1  +  tt"  cte 

We  find 

^     2(l+3a^-fa;*)      du _   2(1 -a^) 

(l-aj  +  aj*)»    '    rfa;'"(l-aj  +  a»)»' 
.  rfy  1  — a"  ,,„. 

^^«^  ^=  rr^T^ <'3>- 

42.    DUferentlation  of  a  Iiogarlthm. 

1".     If  y=logar (1). 

,  dx 

we  have  x^^.    -=-  —  ^=^x, 

dy 

and  therefore  ^  =  -  (2). 

dx     X 

Tliis  diminishes  as  x  increases,  so  that  the  representative  curve 
becomes  less  and  less  inclined  to  the  axis  of  x.  See  Fig.  24, 
p.  47. 

2«.    If  y  =  \ogaX  (3), 

we  have  x  =  cfi^     —  =  a?f,  log«  a  =  a? .  log«  a. 
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Whence  ^^l^'i ^*^- 

For  instance,  if  y=logioa  (5)» 

wehave  dx~  x  

where  /Li=  -43429...  as  in  Art.  22. 

3°.     If  y  =  logM (7), 

where  u  is  a  given  function  of  x,  we  have,  by  Art.  39, 

dy  ^  dy  du  ^1  du  .^. 

dx"  du  dx"^ u  dx 

Ex,  1.     If  y  =  logsinfl;  (9), 

wehave  ^=  -: — .  />  sin  as «  cot  a: (10). 

dx     sin  a; 

Similarly,  if         y  =  log  sec  «  =  -  log  cos  a; (11), 

we  find  ^  =  tana; (12). 

Ex,  2.     If  y  =  logtan^a; (13), 

we  have 

^  = r-  .  D  tan  \x  = =—  .  sec*  \x .  i 

dx     tan^a:  ^        tan^a; 

=  4- (u). 

sin  a; 
Similarly,  if  y  =  log  tan  ( Jir  +  Ja;)  (15), 

we  should  find  -^= (16). 

dx     cos  a; 

^a:.  3.     Let  y  =  ilog}i^ (17), 

=  ilog(l+a:)-ilog(l-a;). 

^^'^^^  I=h4^-^ir^=r^ <'^>- 

Ex.  4.     Let  y  =  \og{x+J{a?±\)] (19). 
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~x+J{a?±l)V'*'  J{a?±l)i 


=  7(^) ^^^>- 

43.    lH>gailtlimlc  DIftereiitlatlon. 

In  the  case  of  a  function  consisting  of  a  number  of  fiEUstors 
it  is  sometimes  convenient  to  take  the  logarithm  before 
differentiating.     Thus  if 

t^iVjVj...    ^  ^' 

we  have     logy  =  logMT  + log tij+ log  w,  +  ... 

-logt^i-logvj-logvj-  ...(2), 

and  therefore,  by  Art.  42,  3**, 

1  dy  _  1  dtti      1  dui      1  dut 
y  dx"  Uidx      u^dx      ii^  dx 

_2_^      1  dv2  ^l^  dVi         .^. 
Vi  dx      v^dx     Vi  dx 

This  is  a  generalization  of  the  results  of  Arts.  37,  38. 

we  have 
logy  =  J  log(a  +  «)  +  ilog  (ft  +  a)  -  J  log  {a-x)-\  log  (6  -a?). 

Hence  -j^  =  il +  i — + ^  +  1 — \ 

y  dx     ^  ya-^x     o  +  a;     a  —  x     o  —  x) 

c^_  (g  ->-  6)  (a6  -  a^) 

dx  ~  (a -a;)* (6  -  a:)t  (a  +  x)*  (6  +  a;)i ' 
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EXAMPLTW,    DC. 

Verify  the  following  differentiations : 

1.  y  =  a;  log  «,  Z>y  =  1  +  log  a^ 

2.  y  =  af*logaj,  2>y  =  of*"*  (1 +m  logo:). 

3.  y  =  log  sin  x,  Dy  =  oot  x, 

4.  y  =  log  COS  Xf  Dy  =  —  tan  x, 

5.  y  =  log  tan  oe,  2>y  =  2  oosec  2x, 

6.  y  =  log  sinh  a;,  Z>y  =  ooth  a^ 

7.  y  =  log  cosh  x^  Dy  =  tanh  a;. 

8.  y  =  log  tanh  a;,  Dy  =  2  cosech  2a;. 

10.  y=iogY:f^,  ^=-TZ^' 

11.  y  =  log -77-xTTv »         ^= 


J{a?+iy  ^     a;(a:«+l)* 

13.     y  =  log{V(a;+l)  j^  1 

14.    y=log  ,,  . .  ,>    ",   .Dy=-  + 


2«—  1  s^  + 1 

15.    y  =  log(a!-l)-^j^^.,  %  =  (^-rr).- 

,-  ,      l+as  +  aj'  _        2(l-a?) 

17.     y  =  am-i  (1  -  ar),  Z)y  =  -         ^ 


V(2x  -  «*)  ■ 


18.     y-x sin"* a:,  2)y  =  sin"* x  +  — t-t -=:  . 
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1  +  ar 

2L    y  =  o«ec-»a,  i^  =  -_^. 

OS 

24.    y  =  sm-»{2«V(l-a^)}.   ^=        ^ 


V(l-a?)- 


L     y=tan-»{V(a!'+l)-a!},  2)y ^ 


2(a!'+l)* 
27.     y  =  sin"' (cob  «),  Dy  =  —l. 

81      ,_V(l+«HV(l-x)     ^^__       J i 

^(Ua^+V(l-a^)  2  2 

**•    y-V(l+a?)-V(l-aO"^~    a?V(l-**)     **' 

44.    DUBBrentiatlon    of   the    Invene    Hyperbolic 
FnnetloiM. 

1».     If  y  =  suih-'a; (1), 

we  have         a;  =  sinh^,      -j- =  cosh  y  =  V(a'*  +  1). 


« 
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and  therefore  ^=-^^^__^    (2). 

There  is  no  ambiguity  of  sign,  for  cosh  y  is  essentiallj 
positive. 

2«.     If  y  =  cosh--^a?  (3), 

we  have        x  =  cosh  y,      3-  =  sinh  y—±  V(^  — 1)> 

whence  |=  ±_^^ (4). 

For  any  given  value  of  aj,  greater  than  unity,  there  are  two 
possible  values  of  y,  one  positive,  the  other  negative,  and  for 
these  dyjdx  has  opposite  signs.  [Of.  Fig.  21,  Art.  19,  inter- 
changing X  and  y.] 

3».     If  y  =  tanh-^a; (5), 

we  have  x  =  tanh y,      -v-  =  sech* y=^l—a^y 

and  therefore  -j^  =  -  _     (6). 

This  agrees  with  Art.  42,  Ex.  3.  It  is  to  be  noticed  that  y 
is  real  only  when  x<l.    See  Fig.  22. 

Similarly,  if  y  =  coth"-^a?  (7), 

-«fi-d  l=-^i <«>' 

X  being  necessaidly  >  1,  if  y  is  real. 

EXAMPLES.    Z. 

Verify  the  following  differentiations : 

1.  y  =  Bech-a,  i)y  =  __.^L_^. 

2.  y  =  cosech-«.  2)y=_^^.^-. 

3.  y  =  sin'^  (tanh  a;),  2>y  =  sech  x. 

4.  y  =  tan~^  (sinh  a;),  Z>y  —  sech  x. 

5.  y  =  tan~^  (tanh  ^x\  Dy  s  ^  sech  re. 

6.  y  =  tanh~*  (tan  \x\  Dy  =^aecx. 
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EXAMPLES.    XI. 
L     What  is  ihe  geometrical  meaning  of  the  theorem 

2.  If  y  =  tan->-, 

«       vDu  —  uDv 
prore  that  i)y= 1 — -5 — . 

1  —  aj*** 

3.  Assuming  that   -r =l+a  +  a^+...+iB*, 

dedaoe,  by  differentiation,  the  sum  of  the  series 

1  +2a;  +  3aj"+  ...  -k-naf^^ 
and  test  the  result  by  patting  x=l. 
Hence  shew  that^  if  |  x  { <  1, 

l  +  2a:  +  3a^  +  4ai'+...  to  oo  =  (l-aj)-*. 

4.  If y  in  the  rectilinear  motion  of  a  pointy  v*  be  a  linear 
function  of  «,  the  acceleration  is  constant. 

5.  If  t^  be  a  quadratic  function  of  «,  the  accelei'ation  varies 
as  the  distance  from  a  fixed  point  in  the  line  of  motion. 

6.  If  the  time  be  a  quadratic  function  of  the  space  described, 
the  acceleration  varies  as  the  cube  of  the  velocity. 

7.  U  «»  =  il+-, 

8 

the  acceleration  varies  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance 
from  a  fixed  point  in  the  line  of  motioiT 

8.  If  <*  be  a  quadratic  function  of  ^  the  acceleration  varies 

as  l/^. 

9.  If  the  pressure  and  the  volume  of  a  gas  be  connected  by 
the  relation 

|w^  =  consl, 

the  cubical  elasticity  is  yp. 

46.    Pimctioiis  of  two  or  more  independent  vari- 
ablee.    Partial  Derivativee. 

Although  in  this  treatise  we  are  concerned  mainly  with 
functions  of  a  single  independent  variable,  it  will  occasionally 
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be  useful  to  have  at  our  command  ideas  and  notations 
borrowed  from  the  more  general  theory. 

One  quantity  u  is  said  to  be  a  function  of  two  or  more 
independent  variables  x,  y, ...,  when  its  value  is  determined 
by  those  of  the  latter,  which  may  be  assigned  arbitrarily  and 
independently  within  (in  each  case)  a  certain  range.  Thus  if 
P  be  any  point  of  a  given  surface,  and  a  perpendicular  PN 
be  drawn  t.o  any  fixed  horizontal  plane,  the  altitude  PN  is  a 
function  of  the  coordinates  (a?,  y)  of  the  point  J!\r. 


Fig.  30. 

So  again,  in  Physics,  the  pressure  of  a  gas  is  a  function  of  two 
independent  variables,  viz.  the  volume  (per  unit  mass)  and  the 
temperature. 

The  functional  relation  is  expressed  by  an  equation  of 
the  form 

u  =  <^(a?,y,...) (1). 

In  particular,  in  the  aforesaid  case  of  a  surface,  if  we  denote 
the  altitude  PN  by  z,  we  have 

z^4>{^.y)  (2). 

Let  us  now  suppose  that  all  the  independent  variables 
save  one  {x)  are  kept  constant.     Then  the  function  v,  may  or 
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may  not  be  a  differentiable  function  of  ^;  if  it  is  differenti- 
able,  its  derived  function  with  respect  to  ^  is  called  the 
'  partial  differential  coefiScient '  or  '  partial  derivative '  of  u 
with  respect  to  ar,  and  is  conveniently  denoted  by  du/dx. 
Thus 

dx  "■  *™««-«  Zx  •  •  '^^^' 

In  like  manner 

In  the  case  of  the  surface  (2)  it  is  plain  that  the  partial 
derivatives 

dz       dz 

dx'     dy 

are  the  gradients  of  the  sections  {HK,  LM,  in  the  figure)  of 
the  sur&ce  by  planes  parallel  to  the  planes  ZOX^  ZOY 
reflectively. 

Ex.  1.    If  »  =  iBV (5). 

we  have  ^  =  *»«""*y*>     —  =  rKc**y*-* (6). 

Ex.  2.     Assuming  that  in  a  gas  the  pressure  (p\  volume  (v), 
and  temperature  {$)  are  connected  by  the  relation 

p-v <^)' 

-                              dp       R6       dp     R  ,Q. 

we  have  ^  =  -:?'     ^=^ W' 

46.    ImpUctt  Fonctloiui. 

An  equation  of  the  type 

*(«',y)=o (1) 

in  general  determines  y  as  a  function  of  x ;  for  if  we  assign 
any  arbitrary  value  to  Xy  the  resulting  equation  in  y  has  in 
general  one  or  more  definite  roots.  These  roots  may  be  real 
or  imaginary,  but  we  shall  only  contemplate  cases  where,  for 
values  of  ^  within  a  certain  range,  one  value  (at  least)  of  y  is 

u  1 
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real.  The  term  '  implicit '  is  applied  to  functions  determined 
in  this  manner,  by  way  of  contrast  with  cases  where  y  is 
given  'explicitly'  in  the  form 

y=/(*)  X2). 

If  we  regard 

*=*(«»  y) (3) 

as  the  equation  of  a  surface,  then  (1)  is  the  equation  of  the 
section  of  this  surface  by  the  plane  z  =  0.  If  the  plane  xy  be 
regarded  as  horizontal,  the  sections  2  =  C7,  where  C  may  have 
different  constant  values,  are  the  <  contour-lines.' 

If  we  require  to  differentiate  an  implicit  function,  we 
may  seek,  first,  to  solve  the  equation  (1)  with  respect  to  y, 
so  as  to  bring  it  into  the  form  (2).  It  is  useful,  however,  to 
have  a  rule  to  meet  cases  when  this  process  would  be 
inconvenient  or  impracticable.  It  will  be  sufficient,  for  the 
present,  to  consider  the  case  where  ^  (x,  y)  is  a  rational 
integral  function  of  x  and  y,  %,e.  it  is  the  sum  of  a  series  of 
terms  of  the  type  A^^nOif^^,  where  m,  n  may  have  the  values 
0,  1,  2,  3,....  Since,  by  hypothesis,  ^{x,y)  is  constantly 
null,  its  derived  function  with  respect  to  x  will  be  zero. 
Now  by  Arts.  36,  37,  39,  we  have 

d  ,        V  '  dv 

Hence,  if    0(a?,y)  =  2il«.„«^y* (4), 

we  have       2ilm,nWMf*~^y*  +  S«a^y^*^«0 (6). 

In  the  notation  of  Art.  45,  this  may  be  written 

?*  +  ?^^=,0 (6) 

dy        dx  ,K\ 

^^  dx-     d^  ^^^ 

9y 

It  will  be  shewn  in  the  next  Chapter  that  the  results  (6)  and 
(7)  are  not  limited  to  the  above  special  form  of  ^  {m,  y);  but 
the  present  case  is  sufficient  for  most  geometrical  applicationar 
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EXAMPLES.    XIL 
1.     Sketch  the  oontonr-lines  of  the  sarfiEice 

and  deacribe  the  general  fonn  of  the  snrfaoe. 
2b     Also  Off  the  aarface    a«  =  xy, 

3.    If  »=/(«+y), 

proTethat  ^  =  -, 

and  give  the  geometrical  interpretation  of  this  resalt 

4.     If  ^=V(^  +  A 

prcnrethat  r^^x,       r|  =  y. 


7.     U 


X 

dz  ay  dz        ax 


6.     If  «  =  atan-'?^, 

X 


prove  that 


Ste       a^  +  y"        dx     fl^  +  y*' 
6.     If  z=/(a?  +  y^, 

VZ     oz 

prove  that  oZ'  ^^^  'V^ 


dx'  dy 


prove  that  a55-  +  y^  =  0. 

ox       vy 

8.     If  afl^  +  2Aa5y  +  iy^+2^  +  2^  +  c  =  0, 

dy       ax-¥hy-^g 
prove  tnat  j-  =  —  t ? >• 
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CHAPTER  III. 

APPLICATIONS   OF   THE   DERIVED   FUNCTION. 

47.  Inftrencei  firom  fhe  ■ign  of  the  DerlTed 
Function. 

If  y  =  ^  (x)y  and  if  Sx,  Sy  be  simultaneous  increments  of 
X  and  y,  the  limiting  value  of  the  ratio  By/Sx  when  Sx  is 
indefinitely  diminished  is,  by  definition,  if>'  {x).  Hence,  before 
the  limit,  we  may  write 


|=f(.)+. 


.(1). 


where  cr  is  an  ultimately  vanishing  quantity. 

A  numerical  example  of  the  manner  in  which  the  ratio  Sy/Bx 
approximates  to  its  limiting  value  may  be  of  interest.  We  take 
the  case  of  ^  =  l(^io^>  for  the  neighbourhood  of  a;  =  1.  The 
limiting  value  is  here 

^  =  ^=•43429.... 
dx     x 

The  numbers  in  the  second  column  are  taken  from  the  printed 
tables. 


dx 

«y 

Syjdz 

•1000 

•041393 

•41393 

•0500 

•021189 

•42379 

•0100 

•0043214 

•43214 

•0050 

•0021661 

•43321 

•0010 

•00043408 

•43408 

•0005 

•00021709 

•43419 

•0001 

•000043427 

•43427 
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Let  US  first  suppose  that 

Since  the  limiting  value  of  o-  is  zero,  we  can  by  taking  Sx 
small  enough  ensure  that 

<l>\x)  +  a'>0. 

That  is,  by  (1),  Sy  will  have  the  same  sign  as  8x  for  all 
admissible  values  of  &x  which  are  less  in  absolute  value  than 
a  certain  magnitude  €. 

In  the  same  way,  if 

f(^)<0, 

By  will  have  the  opposite  sign  to  Sa  for  all  admissible 
values  of  Bx  which  are  less  in  absolute  value  than  a  certain 
quantity  e. 

K  the  independent  variable  be  represented  geometrically 
as  in  Fig.  1,  Art.  1,  and  if  ;z;  =  OM,  where  if  is  a  point  within 
the  range  considered,  we  may  say  that  if  <h'  (x)  be  positive 
there  is  a  certain  interval  to  the  right  of  M  for  every  point 
of  which  the  value  of  the  function  <f>  (x)  is  greater  than  its 
value  at  M,  and  a  certain  interval  to  the  left  of  M  at  every 
point  of  which  the  value  of  the  function  is  less  than  its  value 
at  M.  If  if>'{x)  be  negative,  the  words  'greater'  and  'less' 
must  be  interchanged  in  this  statement.  When  M  is  at  the 
beginning  or  end  of  the  range  of  x,  the  intervals  referred  to 
lie  of  course  to  the  right  or  left  of  M,  respectively. 

It  follows  that  if  6'(x)  be  positive  over  any  finite  range, 
the  value  of  <f>(x)  will  steadily  increase  with  x  throughout 
the  range ;  $.«.  if  a?i  and  x^  be  any  two  values  of  x  belonging 
to  the  range,  such  that  x^>Xi,  then 

For  ^{x),  being  by  hypothesis  differentiable,  and  therefore 
continuous,  must  have  (Art.  25)  a  ^eatest  and  a  least  value 
in  the  interval  firom  o^i  to  a:^  (inclusive).  And  the  preceding 
argument  shews  that  the  greaiest  value  cannot  occur  at  the 
beginning  of  the  interval,  or  in  the  interior ;  it  must  there- 
fore occur  at  the  end.  Similarly  the  least  value  of  4^{x) 
must  occur  at  the  beginning  of  the  interval. 

In  the  same  way  it  appears  that  if  ^' {so)  be  negative 
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over  any  finite  range,  then  if>  (x)  will  steadily  decrease  as  a: 
increases,  throughout  this  range ;  i.e.  if  osi  and  a^  be  any  two 
values  of  x  belonging  to  the  range,  such  that  x^  >  Xi,  then 

4>(x^)<<f>  (Xi). 

The  geometrical  meaning  of  these  results  is  obvioua  When 
the  gradient  of  a  curve  is  positive  the  ordinates  increase  with  x  ; 
when  the  gradient  is  negative  the  ordinates  decrease  as  x  increa8e& 
The  graphs  of  various  functions  given  in  Chapter  I.  will  serve  as 
illustrations. 

The  converse  statements  that  if  0  (x)  steadily  increases 
with  X  throughout  any  range,  0'(^)  cannot  be  negative  for 
any  value  of  x  belonging  to  this  range,  and  that,  if  <f>(x) 
steadily  decreases  as  x  increases,  <f>\x)  cannot  be  positive, 
follow  immediately  from  the  definition  of  ij/  (x). 

Again,  even  if  ^'(x)  vanish  at  a  finite  number  of  isolated 
points,  provided  it  be  elsewhere  uniformly  positive,  if>  {x)  will 
steadily  increase.  Suppose,  for  example,  that  (f/ix^)  «  0,  and 
that  with  this  exception  <f>'{x)  is  positive  in  the  interval  from 
x:=^Xitox=:Xff  where a^ > a\.  The  least  value  of  0 (x)  cannot 
then  occur  within  this  interval,  or  at  the  upper  extremity 
(x^x^).  It  must  therefore  occur  at  the  lower  extremity 
(x^Xi).    Hence 

^  (as,)  >  <^  (xi). 

The  same  conclusion  is  arrived  at  if  (f>(x)  is  positive  from 
x^Xjio  x  =  X2,  except  for  x=^Xf,  where  it  vanishes. 


Fig.  81. 
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In  the  same  way,  if  ^'(d?)  vanish  at  a  finite  numher  of 
isolated  points,  but  is  otherwise  negative,  if>  {x)  will  steadily 


JToBL     If  y  =  tan  x  —  Xf 

we  have  -?^  =  8ec*a;  — 1  =tan*a5. 

ax 

Henoe  dyjdx  is  positive,  except  for  a?  =  0,  x,  2ir,  ....  llenoe  y 
steadily  increases  with  x  throughout  any  range  which  does  not 
include  one  of  the  points  of  discontinuity  (x  =  ^ir,  |r,  ...). 

It  easily  fc^ows  that  the  equation 

tanx  — x=0 

has  no  root  h^ween  0  and  \'w ;  one,  and  only  one,  root  between 
|v  and  f  s- ;  and  so  on. 

These  resnlts  may  be  verified  by  a  graphical  construction.  If 
we  draw  the  lines 

y  =  tanx,    y  =  sc, 

thw  intersections  will  determine  the  values  of  x  which  make 

tana;  =  as. 

48.  The  Deriratiwe  vanishes  in  the  interval  be- 
tween two  equal  valnes  of  the  Function. 

If  ^(or)  vanish  for  x^a  and  x  —  h^  and  if  4^'{x)  be  finite 
for  all  values  of  x  between  a  and  6,  then  |^'(^)  ^^  vanish  for 
some  value  of  x  between  a  and  6. 

For,  either  ^  {x)  is  constantly  zero  throughout  the  interval 
firom  a  to  6,  or  it  will  have  (Art.  25)  a  greatest  or  a  least 
value  for  some  value  (^)  of  x  within  this  interval.  In 
the  former  case  we  shall  have  ^'{x)=^0  throughout  the 
interval;  in  the  latter  case  ^'(o^)  cannot  be  either  positive 
or  negative  (Art.  47)  and  must  therefore  vanish,  since  it 
is  by  hypothesis  finite. 

The  geometrical  statement  of  this  theorem  is  that  if  a  curve 
meets  the  axis  of  x  at  two  points,  and  if  the  gradient  is  every- 
where finite,  there  must  be  at  least  one  intervening  point  at  which 
the  tangent  is  parallel  to  the  axis  of  x.  See,  for  example,  the 
graph  of  sinx  on  p.  34 ;  also  Fig.  13,  p.  27. 
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Ex.  1.      If  4>  («)=  (x  -  a)  (a -  6), 

we  have  ^'  (a;)  =  2a;  —  (a  +  6). 

Hence  ^'(a;)  vanishes  for  aj=^(a  +  6),  which  lies  between   a 
and  5. 

Ex.  2.     If 


sin  a; 


we  have 


^•{x)  = 


X 


X  cos  X  -  sin  a; 


a? 


Here  ^  (a;)  =  0  f or  a;  =  tt  and  x  =  2ir;  hence  ^'  (a;)  must  vanish  for 
some  intermediate  value  of  x.  This  is  in  agreement  with  Art.  47, 
where  it  was  shewn  that  the  equation  x  =  tan  x  has  a  root 
between  v  and  fir. 

It  is  to  be  carefully  noticed  that,  in  the  above  demonstra- 
tion, the  conditions  that  ^  (x)  and  ^X^)  should  each  have  a 
definite  (and  therefore  finite)  value  throughout  the  interval 
from  x=^a  to  x  =  b  are  essential.  The  annexed  figures 
exhibit  various  cases  when  the  conclusion  does  not  nold, 
owing  to  the  violation  of  one  or  other  of  these  conditions. 


Fig.  82. 

A  slightly  more  general  form  of  the  theorem  of  this  Art. 
is  that  if  4>(^)  has  the  same  value  (0)  for  x  =  a  and  x  =  b, 
then  under  the  same  conditions  as  to  the  continuity  and 
finiteness  of  ^(x)  and  <f/{x),  the  derived  function  ff/ix)  will 
vanish  for  some  intermediate  value  of  x.  This  follows  by  the 
same  argument,  applied  now  to  the  function  <}>  (x)  —  fi. 

49.    Application  to  the  Theory  of  Equations. 

If  if>  (x)  be  a  rational  integral  function  of  x,  then  ^  (x) 
and  its  derivative  (f>(x)  are  both  of  them  continuous  (and 
finite)  for  all  finite  values  of  x.  Hence  at  least  one  real  root 
of  the  equation 

<^'(^)  =  0 (1) 
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will  lie  between  any  two  real  roots  of 

*(a')  =  0 .........(2). 

This  result,  which  is  known  as  'Belle's  Theorem/  is  important 
in  the  Theory  of  Equations.  It  is  an  immediate  consequence 
that  at  meet  one  real  root  of  (2)  lies  between  any  two 
consecteUve  roots  of  (1).  That  is,  the  roots  of  (1)  separate 
those  of  (2). 

Ex.\,     If     ^(ar)  =  4a:»-21a»+18a?  +  20, 

we  have  ^'  {x)  =  12a^  -  42a;  +  18  =  6  (2a:  -  1 )  (aj  -  3). 

Hence  the  real  roots  of  ^  (a;)  =  0,  if  any,  will  lie  in  the  intervals 
between  —  oo  and  \y  \  and  3,  3  and  +  oo  ,  respectively.     Now,  for 

«  =  — GO,     J,     3,     +00, 

the  signs  of  ^  (a;)  are  ~,    +,     — ,         +, 

respectively,  so  that  ^  {x)  must  in  fact  vanish  once  (by  Art.  10) 
in  each  6t  the  above  intervals.  Hence  there  are  three  real 
roota     The  figure  shews  the  graph  of  ^  (a;). 


Fig.  33. 


If  by  continuous  modification  of  the  form  of  4>{x),  for 
example  by  the  addition  or  subtraction  of  a  constant,  two 
roots  are  made  to  coalesce,  the  root  of  0'  {x)  =  0  which  lies 
between  must  coalesce  with  them.  Hence  a  double  root  of 
^(^)sO  is  also  a  root  of  ^'(a?)  =  0. 
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More  generally,  an  r-fold  root  of  if>{w)=^0  being  regarded 
as  due  to  the  coalescence  of  r  distinct  roots,  the  equation 
if/  (x)  =  0  will  have  r  —  1  intervening  roots  which  coalesca 

This  suggests  a  method  of  ascertaining  the  multiple  roots, 
if  any,  of  a  proposed  algebraic  equation.  If  a  be  an  r-fold 
root  of  <l>(x),  we  have 

^(a?)  =  (^-a/x(^) (3). 

where  ;(  (a;)  is  a  rational  integral  fimction.     Hence 

4>'(x)^{x^a)-'^{rx{x)-^(x^a)x'(x)] (4); 

i.e.  (a?  — a)*^*  will  be  a  common  factor  of  ^(«)  and  <P>'(x). 
And  it  is  easily  seen  that  (as  — a)^*  will  not  be  a  common 
factor  unless  ^{x)  is  divisible  by  (a? —  a)*".  Hence  the 
multiple  roots  of  <f>  (a?),  if  any,  are  to  be  detected  by  finding 
the  common  fSEU^tois  of  <f>(x)  and  il>'{x)  by  the  usual  alge- 
braical process. 

Ex.2.     If  <^(a;)  =  aJ*-9a^  +  4a;+12, 

we  have  tf/  (x)  =  4x"  —  18aj  +  4. 

The  usual  method  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  a;  —  2  is  a  common 
factor  of  ^  (x)  and  ^'  (x) ;  whence  we  infer  that  {x  —  2)'  is  a 
factor  of  <^{x).  The  remaining  factors  are  then  easily  ascer- 
tained; thus  we  find 

^(a)  =  (x-2y  {x  +  !)(«  +  3). 

£x.  3.     To  find  the  condition  that  the  cubic 

a*  +  ^a;  +  r  =  0 (5) 

should  have  a  double  root. 

The  double  root,  if  it  exists,  must  satisfy 

3a"+5r  =  0    or    x  =  ±J{-^) (6). 

Substituting  in  (5),  we  find 

r  =  ±U(-W}>    or    .-=-^ (7). 

which  is  the  required  condition. 

60.    Maxima  and  Minima. 

A  'maximum'  value  of  a  continuous  function  is  one 
which  is  greater,  and  a  '  minimum'  value  is  one  which  is  less 
than  the  values  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  on  either 
side. 

More  precisely,  the  function  <f>{x)  ia  a,  maximum  for 
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x  =  Xi,iS  two  positive  quantities,  €  and  €\  can  be  found  such 
tbat  ^  (xi)  is  greater  than  the  value  which  ^  (a?)  assumes  for 
any  other  value  of  d?  in  the  interval  fiom  a^Xi^e  to 
x=:xi-i'€'.    Similarly  for  a  minimum. 

Since  the  comparison  is  made  with  values  of  the  function 
in  the  immediate  neighbouriiood  only  of  o^i,  a  maximum  is 
not  necessarily  the  greatest,  nor  a  minimum  the  lectsi,  of  all 
the  values  of  the  function.     See  Fig.  33,  p.  105. 

We  will  limit  ourselves  for  the  present  to  the  case,  which 
includes  all  the  more  important  applications,  where  4>i^)  ^^^ 
a  determinate  and  finite  derivative  at  all  points  of  the  range 
ccmaidered.  The  argument  of  Art.  47  then  shews  that  if 
^(j^)  be  a  maximum  or  minimum,  ^'{x^  cannot  differ  from 
zero.  For  if  it  be  either  positive  or  negative,  there  will  be 
points  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  x^  for  which  ^  {x) 
will  be  greater,  and  others  for  which  it  will  be  less,  than 
^(d^).  Hence,  in  the  case  supposed,  a  first  condition  for  a 
maximum  or  minimum  value  of  4^{x)  is  that  ^\x)  should 
vanish. 

This  condition  is  necessary,  but  it  is  not  sufficient.  To 
investigate  the  matter  further,  we  will  suppose  that  on  each 
side  of  the  point  x^  there  is  a  certain  interval  throughout 
which  4^'{x)  is  altogether  positive  or  altogether  negative*. 
Now  if  ^'(x)  be  positive  for  all  values  of  x  between  o^  — € 
and  Xi^  ^  (x)  will  (Art  47)  steadily  increase  throughout  the 
interval  thus  defined ;  and  if  tp^'  (x)  be  negative  for  all  values 
of  X  between  Xi  and  Xi-^e,  ^(x)  will  steadily  decrease 
throughout  the  corresponding  interval.  Hence  if  both  these 
conditions  hold,  ^(^)  is  a  maximum.  And  it  is  evident  that 
if  the  siCTus  be  otherwise,  <l>(xi)  cannot  be  the  greatest  value 
which  the  function  assumes  within  the  interval  extending 
from  «|  — €  to  «i  +  e'. 

We  may  express  this  shortly  by  saying  that  the  necessary 
and  sufficient  condition  in  order  that  ^  (xi)  may  be  a 
maximum  value  of  ^(x)  is  that  if>(x)  should  change  sign 
from  -f  to  —  as  a;  increases  through  the  value  x^, 

*  That  18,  we  exdade  oases  where  0'  {x)  changes  sign  an  infinite  number 
of  times  within  any  interval  indnding  x^,  however  short.  The  point  aB=0 
in  the  fanelioo  s*  sin  1/x  is  an  instance. 
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In  the  same  way  we  find  that  the  necessary  and  sufficient 
condition  in  order  that  ^(^0  may  be  a  minimum  value  of 
^(x)  is  that  4''(^)  should  change  sign  &om  --  to  +  as  a; 
increases  through  the  value  a^. 

In  geometrical  language,  when  the  ordinate  of  a  curve  is  a 
maximum  the  gradient  must  change  from  positive  to  negative; 
when  the  ordinate  is  a  minimum  the  gradient  must  change  from 
negative  to  positive.  This  is  abundantly  illustrated  in  our 
diagrams;  see,  for  example,  Figs.  13,  17,  18,  33. 

Ex,  1.  The  distance  (a),  from  an  arbitrary  origin,  of  a  point 
moving  in  a  straight  line  is  a  maximum  when  the  velocity  {ds/dt) 
changes  from  positive  to  negative,  and  is  a  minunum  when  the 
velocity  changes  from  negative  to  positive. 

Thus,  in  the  case  of  a  particle  moving  upwards  under  gravity, 
we  have  ^ 

Hence  dU/cU  changes  from  positive  to  negative  as  t  increases 
through  the  value  u/ff.  The  altitude  (s)  is  therefore  then  a 
maximum. 

Bx.  2,  To  find  the  rectangle  of  greatest  area  having  a  given 
perimeter. 

Denoting  the  perimeter  by  2a,  the  lengths  of  two  adjacent 
sides  may  be  taken  to  be  a?  and  a  —  x:  hence  we  have  to  find  the 
maximal  value  of  the  function 

x(a~x)  (1). 

The  derivative  of  this  is  a  —  2a;,  which  changes  sign  from  +  to  — 
as  X  increases  through  the  value  ^  The  rectangle  of  greatest 
area  is  therefore  a  square. 

The  graph  of  the  function  (1)  has  been  given  in  Fig.  13,  p.  27. 

Ex,  3.     To  find  the  maxima  and  minima  of  the  function 

<l>{x)  =  4x»-  21rc"  +  18a:+  20  (2). 

We  have  <^' (a;)  =  12  (a? -J)  (a;- 3)  (3). 

This  can  only  change  sign  when  x  passes  through  the  values  ^ 
and  3.  Now  when  a;  is  a  Little  less  than  ^,  the  signs  of  the 
second  and  third  factors  are  -,  — ;  whilst  when  a;  is  a  little 
greater  than  j^  they  are  +,  — .  Hence  as  x  increases  through  the 
value  ^,  ^'  (x)  changes  sign  from  +  to  ~.  In  a  similar  manner 
we  find  that  as  x  increases  through  the  value  3,  tf/  (x)  changes 
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sigii  from  —  to  +.  Henoe  ^  (x)  is  a  maximum  when  a?  =  |,  and  a 
minimum  when  x=  3.  If  we  substitute  in  (2)  we  find  that  the 
mATiiniifn  value  is  24^,  and  the  minimum  value  -  7.  See  Fig.  33, 
p.  105. 

fe.4.  If  *(^)=n^ W' 

wefind  ^'(,:)  =  ML^) (5). 

This  can  only  change  sign  for  x  =  dbl.  Ab  x  increases  (algo- 
bndcallj)  through  the  value  —  1, 1  —  sc^  changes  sign  from  -  to  +. 
As  X  increases  through  +1,  1  -  tc*  changes  sign  from  +  to  — . 
Hence  for  x  =  —  l  we  have  a  minimum  value  ~  1  of  ^  (sc),  and 
for  X  =  1  a  maximum  value  1.     See  Fig.  17,  p.  31. 

Bx.5.    -a  *(*)=I^  (6), 

we  have  ^'(a,)  =  ^jL!^ (7). 

Here  ^'  (x)  is  always  positive,  and  the  function  ^  (x)  has  no  finite 
maxima  or  minima^     See  Fig.  16,  p.  31. 

Ex.  6.     To  find  the  right  circular  cylinder  of  least  surface 
for  a  given  volume. 

If  X  denote  the  radius  and  y  the  altitude,  the  surface  is 

2irx*  +  2irxy, 

and  if  the  given  volume  be  2ira'y  we  have 

a?y  =  2a'. 

Hence,  eliminating  y,  the  expression  to  be  made  a  minimum  is 

^     2a» 

x'+  — , 

X 

the  derived  function  of  which  is 

2 


i'-i)- 


This  changes  sign  as  x  increases  through  the  value  a,  and  the 
change  is  from  —  to  + .  Hence  x  =  a  makes  the  surface  a  mini- 
mum ;  and  since  y  then  =  2a,  the  height  of  the  cylinder  is  equal 
to  its  diameter. 

The  reader  may  verify  that  with  these  proportions  the  surface 
is  1*1 447... of  that  of  a  sphere  of  equal  volume. 
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Whenever  the  derived  function  if/  (x)  vanishes,  the  rate 
of  increase  (Art.  33)  of  the  original  function  ^(a?)  is 
momentarily  zero,  and  the  value  of  4^{x)  is  said  to  be 
'stationary.'  As  already  stated,  a  stationary  value  is  not 
necessarily  a  maximum  or  minimum,  for  cases  ma^  of  course 
occur  in  which  ^'(x)  vanishes  without  changing  sign. 

£x,  7.  The  simpleet  instance  of  this  is  furnished  by  the 
function 

f^{«)  =  aj» (8). 

This  makes  ^'  (x)  =  Sx*,  which  vanishes*  but  does  not  change  sign, 
as  X  increases  through  the  value  0.  Hence  ^(a^),  though 
'  stationary,'  is  not  a  maximum  or  minimum  for  x  =  0.  Fig.  34 
shews  the  graph  of  the  function  o^. 


Fig.  84. 
In  most  cases  of  interest,  the  derived  function  4^'{x)  is 
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conturaous  as  well  as  determinate  (and  finite).  It  can  then 
only  change  sign  by  passing  through  the  value  zero ;  and  it 
is  forther  evident  from  Art  10  that  the  changes  (if  there  aie 
more  than  one)  will  take  place  from  +  to  — ,  and  from  —  to  +, 
alternately.  The  maxima  and  minima  will  therefore  occur 
alternately.    See  Fig.  18,  p.  34. 

61.    EzccpUonal  Cases. 

It  will,  however,  occasionally  happen  that  ^'  (x\  though 
generally  continuous,  becomes  discontinuous  for  some  isolated 
value  of  X ;  and  if  the  discontinuity  be  accompanied  b^  a 
change  of  sign  as  as  increases  through  the  value  in  question, 
we  shall  have  a  maximum  or  minimum,  by  the  same  argument 
as  in  Art  50.'* 

iKc    If ^(x)  =  aM (1), 

we  have  *'(^)  =  i(s)    <2)- 

As  X  mcreaaes  through  the  value  0,  this  changes  fr'om  -  oo  to 
+  00 .     Hence  ^  (a?)  is  a  minimum  for  x=:0.    See  Fig.  85. 


in  Fig.  32  there  occurs  a  point  where  4^' (x)  is  dis- 
continuous, passing  abruptly  from  a  finite  positive  to  a  finite 
n^^tive  value,    llie  ordinate  is  then  a  maximum. 

62.    Algebraical  Methods. 

It  is  to  be  noticed  that  many  important  problems  of 
maxima  and  minima  can  be  solved  by  elementary  algebraical 
methods,  without  recourse  to  the  Calculus.  This  is  especially 
the  case  with  questions  involving  quadratic  expressions. 
These  axe  alleaaly  lareated  by  the  method  of  'completing 
the  square.' 
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Ex,  1.    Thus,  in  the  problem  of  Ex.  2,  Art.  50,  we  have 

a;  (a  -  ac)  =  \a^  -  («  —  ^)'. 

Since  the  last  term  cannot  fall  below  zero,  this  expression  has  its 
greatest  value  (^')  when  a;  =  ^. 

Ex.  2.     The  expression     2a^  -  Sac  +  2, 
may  be  put  in  the  form 

2(aJ^-|a:+l)  =  2(a:-|)»  +  J. 
Hence  the  expression  has  the  minimum  value  |-,  corresponding  to 

Again,  the  solution  of  many  important  problems  comes  at 
once  from  identities  such  as 

^y=i{(^+y)'-(^-yyi (i), 

(a?  +  y)'  =  («-y)"  +  4a;y (2), 

a^+3^=i{(«+y)*+(^-y)*} (3). 

Thus: 

The  product  (xy)  of  two  positive  magnitudes,  whose  sum 
{x  +  y)  is  given,  is  greatest  when  they  are  equal ; 

The  sum  of  two  positive  magnitudes  whose  product  is 
given  is  least  when  they  are  equal; 

The  sum  of  the  squares  of  two  magnitudes  whose  sum  is 
given  is  least  when  they  are  equal 

Ex,  3.  To  find  the  greatest  rectangle  which  can  be  inscribed 
in  a  given  circle. 

If  2a;,  2y  be  the  sides,  we  have  to  make  xy  a  maximum 
subject  to  the  condition  that  a^  +  ^  =  a',  where  a  is  the  radius  of 
the  circle.     Now 

2a!y  =  ai«  +  y«-(a;-y)«  =  a«-(a!-y)« (4), 

which  is  obviously  greatest  when  x  =  y.     Hence  the  greatest 
inscribed  rectangle  is  a  square. 

Ex,  4.     To  find  the  minimum  value  of 

acot0  +  5tan0 .(5), 

for  values  of  6  between  0  and  |ir. 

The  product  of  a  cot  6  and  h  tan  6  is  constant,  hence  their  sum 
is  least  when  they  are  equal,  i,e.  when 

tantf  =  (o/6)* (6). 

The  minimum  value  of  the  sum  is  therefore  2ai6i 
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Bx^  5.  To  find  the  greatest  cylinder  which  can  be  inBcribed 
in  a  fmstnm  of  a  paraboloid  of  revolution  cut  off  by  a  plane 
perpendicular  to  the  axis. 

Supposing  the  paraboloid  to  be  generated  by  the  revolution  of 
the  curve 

y'=4«« (7), 

about  the  axis  of  Xy  then  if  A  be  the  length  of  the  axis,  and  x  the 
abscissa  of  the  end  of  the  cylinder  nearest  the  origin,  the  volume 
of  the  cylinder  is 


^(K-x)  =  ir^(h-Q (8). 


Now  the  sum  of  the  quantities  ^  and  4tah  —  \^\r  constant ;  their 
inroduct  is  therefore  greatest  when  they  are  equal,  %,e.  when 

y^'^^ah,    or    x=-\h (9). 

The  height  of  the  cylinder  is  therefore  one-half  that  of  the 
frustum. 


L     Verify  the  theorem  of  Art.  48  in  the  following  cases  : 
(1)    ^(x)  =  («-ar(x-6)- 

(3)     ^  (as)  =  sin  —  ^  T" ' 

2.     Prove  that  the  curves 

y  =  ac*- 6jb»+ 9ai*+ 4a;- 12, 
and  y  =  So?*  +  20aj^-  22flc* -  33a;-  9, 

touch  the  axis  of  a;,  and  ^d  where  they  cut  it.     Trace  the 


3.  Prove  that  when  x  increases  through  a  root  of  ^  {x)  =  0, 
^  (x)  and  4k  (x)  will  have  opposite  signs  just  before,  and  the 
same  sign  just  after  the  passage.  Does  thia  hold  in  the  case 
of  a  double  roott 


4.     If,  for  a>a;>0,     ^(a;)  = a. 


I 


8 
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and,  for  x>a,  il>{x)  =  a — 5 , 

whilst  for  »  =  O)  ^  (a?)  =  0, 

prove  that  ^  (x)  and  ^'  (x)  are  continuous  from  a;  =  0  to  x  =  00  . 
Trace  the  curve  y  =  ^  (a;). 

5.  Prove  that  the  expression 

(a:-l)e«'+l, 
is  positive  for  all  positive  values  of  x, 

6.  Prove  that  in  the  f^ctilinear  motion  of  a  point,  the 
velocity  is  a  maximum  or  a  minimum  when  the  acceleration 
changes  sign. 

Illustrate  this  from  the  simple-harmonic  motion 

8  =  a  cos  fU, 

7.  Find  the  maxima  or  minima  of  the  function 

a^-  8a^  +  22a«-  24aj  +  12. 

8.  Prove  that  the  function 

2a:»-3a:»-36aj  +  10 
is  a  maximum  when  a;  =  —  2,  and  a  minimum  when  a;  =  3. 

9.  The  function     40*  -  18a:"  +  27x  -  7 
has  no  maxima  or  minima. 

10.  Find  the  stationary  points  of  the  function 

a*  —  5a:*  +  Sa:*  +  1, 

and   examine  for  which  of  them  the  function  is  a  maximum 
or  minimum. 

11.  Prove  that  the  function 

10a:«-  I2a^  +  15a;*  -  20x»  +  20 

has   a  maximum  value  when  a;=l,  and  no  other  maxima  or 
minima. 

12.  Prove  that  the  function 

xjiax  —  a?) 
is  a  minimum  when  x  =  fa. 

X 

13.  The  function 


(a  +  x)(b  +  x) 
is  a  maximum  when  x  =  J(ab), 
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14.  FroTO  that  the  function 

{x+iy 

has  a  maximum  value  ^,  and  a  minimum  value  0. 

15.  Prove  that  the  expression 

1  +aj  +  sc* 
1  -x  +  a^ 

has  a  maximum  value  3,  and  a  minimum  value  ^. 

18.     The  function  V"  ^    { 

has  a  maximum  value  2,  and  a  minimum  value  —  2. 

17.  The  function         ^^^7^^. 

has  two  maxima,  each  =  |,  and  two  minima,  each  =  —  ^ . 

18.  Prove  that  cos  ^  +  sin  ^ 
is  a  maximum  when  0  =  ^. 

19.  Prove  that     sin  (^  -  a)  cos  {$  -  p) 
is  a  maximum  or  a  minimum  when 

according  as  n  is  even  or  odd. 

20.  Find  the  maximum  ordinate  of  the  curve 

y  =  a»~*. 
Trace  the  curve. 

21.  The  curve  y  =  x  log  x 
has  a  minimum  ordinate  -  '3678.... 

Trace  the  curve. 

22.  Prove  that  the  ratio  of  the  logarithm  of  a  number  {x)  to 
the  number  itself  is  greatest  when  x  =  e. 

23.  Prove  that  the  expression 

a  cos  0  +  b  sin  0 
has  the  maximum  and  minimum  values  +  J{a^  +  6'). 

8—2 
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24.  Prove  that  if  a  >  6  the  expression 

a  cosh  x-^b  sinh  x 

has  the  minimum  value  J(a^  —  6'),  but  that  if  a  <  6  it  has  neither 
a  maximum  nor  a  minimum. 

25.  Prove  that  the  function 

cosh  X  +  cos  X 

has  a  minimum  value  when  a;  =  0,  but  no  other  maxima  or 
minima. 

26.  Prove  that  the  function 

cosh  X  cos  X 

has  a  minimum  value  when  x  =  ^Tr  (nearly),  and  a  series  of 
alternate  maxima  and  minima  corresponding  to  x  =  nv-\-  fir, 
approximately,  where  n=l,  2,  3.... 

27.  Prove  that  the  function 

«»i(a;-fiCi)'  +  tnj(a:-a:i)*+  ...  +  w^  (a:  -  a;»)^ 

is  a  minimum  when 

m^Xi  4*  tn^x^  +  •  • .  +  ff^n^n 
x=. . 

mi-i-m^-k- ...  +  w^ 

-     28.     The  velocity  of  waves  of  length  X  on  deep  water  is 
proportional  to 


a/(^x)' 


where  a  is  a  certain  linear  magnitude;  prove  that  the  velocity 
is  a  minimum  when  X  =  a. 

29.  The  inclination  of  a  pendulum  to  the  vertical,  when  the 
resistance  of  the  air  is  taken  into  account,  is  given  by  the 
formula 

$  =  ae~**  cos  (tU  +  c) ; 

prove  that  the  greatest  elongations  occur  at  equal  intervals  ir/n  of 
time,  and  that  they  form  a  series  diminishing  in  geometncal 
progression. 

^  30.  The  force  exerted  by  a  circular  electric  current  of  radius 
a  on  a  small  magnet  whose  axis  coincides  with  the  axis  of  the 
circle,  varies  as 

X 

where  x  is  the  distance  of  the  magnet  from  the  plane  of  the 
circle.     Hence  prove  that  the  force  is  a  maximum  when  x  =  ^a. 
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31.  Fmd  ihe  strai^t  line  of  quickest  descent  from^  a  given 
point  to  a  given  vertical  straight  line,  assuming  that  the  time  of 
sliding  a  distance  s  from  rest  at  an  inclination  $  to  the  hori- 
zontal is 


\gaiik$J  ' 


\The  minimum  time  is  2  (a/g)^^  corresponding  to  0=  ^,  where  a 
is  the  horizontal  distance  of  the  point  from  the  given  straight 
line.] 


EXAMPLES.    ZrV. 

^    I.     The  rectangle  of  least  perimeter  for  a  given  area  is  a 
square. 

2.  The  rectangle  of  given  perimeter  which  has  the  shortest 
diagonal  is  a  square. 

^    3.     The  greatest  rectangle  which  can  be  inscribed  in  a  given 
triangle  has  one-half  the  area  of  the  triangle. 

4.  A  rectangle  is  inscribed  in  a  right-angled  triangle,  so  as 
to  have  one  angle  coincident  with  the  right  angle ;  prove  that  its 
area  is  a  minimum  when  the  opposite  corner  bisects  the  hypo- 
fchenuse. 

Shew  also  that  under  the  same  circumstances  the  perimeter 
of  the  rectangle  has  neither  a  maximum  nor  a  minimum  value. 

5.  Find  the  rectangle  of  greatest  or  least  perimeter  which 
can  be  inscribed  in  a  given  circl& 

6.  If  through  a  given  point  A  within  a  circle  a  chord  PAQ 
be  drawn,  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the  segments  FA^  AQ  ia 
least  when  the  chord  is  perpendicular  to  the  diameter  through  A, 
and  greatest  when  the  choni  coincides  with  the  diameter. 

7.  Given  a  fixed  straight  line,  and  two  fixed  points  A,  B 
outside  it,  it  is  required  to  find  a  point  P  in  the  straight  line 
sudi  that  AF^-i-FB*  shall  be  a  minimum. 

8.  Find  the  square  of  least  area  which  can  be  inscribed  in  a 
given  square;  anjithe  square  of  greatest  area  which  can  be 
circumscribed  to  a  given  square. 
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9.  A  straight  line  drawn  through  a  point  (a,  b)  meets  the 
(rectangular)  coordinate  axes  in  F  and  Q,  respectively;  prove 
that  the  minimum  value  of  OP  +  OQ  is 

a  +  2  V(^)  +  ^' 

10.  A  straight  line  is  drawn  through  a  fixed  point  {a,  b) ; 
prove  that  the  minimum  length  intercepted  between  the  co- 
ordinate axes  (supposed  rectangular)  is 

(a*  +  6»)». 

11.  A  rectangular  sheet  of  metal  has  four  equal  square 
portions  removed  at  the  comers,  and  the  sides  are  then  turned 
up  so  as  to  form  an  open  rectangular  box.  Shew  that  when  the 
volume  contained  in  the  box  is  a  maximum,  the  depth  will  be 

where  a,  b  are  the  sides  of  the  original  rectangle. 

12.  At  what  distance  from  the  wall  of  a  house  must  a  man 
whose  eye  is  5  feet  from  the  ground  station  himself  in  order  that 
a  window  5  feet  high,  whose  sill  is  20  feet  from  the  ground,  may 
subtend  the  greatest  vertical  angle  ? 

13.  It  is  required  to  cut  from  a  cylindrical  tree-trunk  a 
beam  of  rectangular  section  of  maximum  flexural  rigidity ;  prove 
that  the  breadth  of  the  section  must  be  ^  the  diameter,  and 
its  depth  '866  of  the  diameter.  (Aissume  that  the  flexural 
rigidity  varies  as  the  breadth  and  as  the  cube  of  the  depth.) 

14.  A  straight  road  runs  along  the  edge  of  a  common,  and  a 
person  on  the  common  at  a  distance  of  one  mile  from  the  nearest 
point  (A)  of  the  road  wishes  to  go  to  a  distant  place  on  the  road 
in  the  least  time  possible.  If  his  rates  of  walking  on  the  com- 
mon and  on  the  road  be  4  and  5  miles  an  hour,  respectively,  shew 
that  he  must  strike  the  road  at  a  point  distant  1^  miles  from  A. 

15.  Find  at  what  height  on  the  wall  of  a  room  a  source  of 
light  must  be  placed  in  order  to  produce  the  greatest  brightness 
at  a  point  on  the  floor  at  a  given  distance  a  from  the  wall. 
(Assume  that  the  brightness  of  a  surface  varies  inversely  as 
the  square  of  the  distance  from  the  source,  and  directly  as  the 
cosine  of  the  angle  which  the  rays  make  with  the  normiJ  to  the 
surface.) 
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16.     Two  particles  P,  Q  describe  fixed  straight  lines  inter- 
secting in  Of  with  constant  velocities  u^  v.     Prove  that  it  A^Bhe 
simoltaneoQS  positions  of  the  particles,  and  if  OA  =  a,  OB  =  &, 
L  AOB  =  ^  the  distance  PQ  will  be  least  after  a  time 

au-hhv  —  (av  +  bu)  cos  oi 

tt'~  2ttVC06  0l-f  v^        ' 

and  that  the  least  distance  will  be 

(av  ~  bu)  sin  a> 


^(u"  -  2uv  cos  «  +  tJ^) " 


17.  Prove  that  the  greatest  rectangle  which  can  be  inscribed 
in  a  s^ment  of  a  parabola  bounded  by  a  chord  perpendicular  to 
the  axis  has  a  length  equal  to  f  that  of  the  segment. 

18.  The  greatest  rectangle  which  can  be  inscribed  in  a  given 
ellipse  has  its  diagonals  along  the  equi-conjugate  diameters. 

10.  If  the  length  of  a  tangent  to  an  ellipse  intercepted 
between  the  axes  be  a  minimum,  the  tangent  is  divided  at  the 
point  of  contact  into  two  portions  equal  to  the  semi-axes  of 
the  ellipse^  respectively. 

20.  If  a  tangent  to  an  ellipse  includes  with  the  principal 
axes  (produced)  a  triangle  of  minimum  area^  it  is  parallel  to  one 
of  the  equi-conjugate  diameters. 

21.  A  circular  sector  has  a  given  perimeter ;  prove  that  the 
area  is  a  maximum  when  the  angle  of  the  sector  is  2  radians,  and 
that  the  area  is  then  equal  to  the  square  on  the  radius. 

22.  If  a  triangle  have  a  given  base,  and  if  the  sum  of  the 
other  two  sides  be  given,  the  area  is  greatest  when  these  two 
sides  are  equal 

23.  A  quadrilateral  has  its  four  sides  of  given  lengths,  in  a 
given  order;  prove  that  its  area  is  greatest  when  it  can  be 
inscribed  in  a  circle. 

24.  If  the  power  required  to  propel  a  steamer  through  the 
water  vary  as  the  cube  of  the  speed,  the  most  economical  rate  of 
steaming  against  a  current  will  be  at  a  speed  equal  to  1|  times 
that  of  the  current. 
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EXAMPLES.    TV. 

[The  following  results  may  be  assumed : 

(1)  The  curved  surface  of  a  right  circular  cylinder  of 
height  h  and  radius  a  ia  27rah; 

(2)  The  volume  of  the  same  cylinder  is  va^h ; 

(3)  The  curved  surface  of  a  right  circular  cone  of  height 
A,  base-radius  a,  and  slant  side  {  is  wai ; 

(4)  The  volume  of  the  same  cone  is  f  ?ra*A ; 

(5)  The  surface  of  a  sphere  of  radius  a  is  4ira* ; 

(6)  The  volume  of  the  same  sphere  is  |«a^] 

1.  The  cylinder  of  greatest  volume  which  can  be  inscribed  in 
a  given  sphere  has  a  volume  equal  to  *5773  of  that  of  the  sphere. 

2.  The  cylinder  of  greatest  superficial  area  which  can  be 
inscribed  in  a  given  sphere  has  a  surface  equal  to  *8090  of  that 
of  the  sphere. 

3.  The  cylinder  of  greatest  volume  for  a  given  superficial 
area  has  its  height  equal  to  the  diameter  of  the  base,  and  its 
volume  is  '8165  of  that  of  a  sphere  having  the  given  superficial 
area. 

4.  Find  the  cylinder  of  greatest  volume  for  a  given  surface ; 
and  find  the  ratio  of  its  volume  to  that  of  the  sphere  of  equal 
surface.  [-8165.] 

5.  Find  the  proportions  of  a  thin  open  cylindrical  vessel 
in  order  that  the  amount  of  material  required  may  be  the  least 
possible  for  a  given  volume. 

[The  height  must  equal  the  radius  of  the  base.] 

6.  A  cylinder  is  inscribed  in  a  right  circular  cone;  prove 
that  its  volume  is  a  maximum  when  its  altitude  is  ^  that  of  the 
cone,  and  that  its  volume  is  then  ^  that  of  the  cone. 

7.  If  a  cylinder  be  inscribed  in  a  right  circular  cone  the 
curved  surface  is  a  maximum  when  the  altitude  of  the  cylinder  is 
I  that  of  the  cone. 

Shew  also  that  the  total  surface  of  the  cylinder  cannot  have  a 
maximum  value  if  the  semi-angle  of  the  cone  exceeds  26°  34' 
[=tan-^J]. 


53] 
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8.  The  cone  of  greatest  volame  which  can  be  inscribed  in  a 
giTsn  sphere  has  an  altitude  equal  to  f  the  diameter  of  the 
spbersL 

Prove,  also,  that  the  curved  snr&ce  of  the  cone  is  a  mazimiun 
fat  the  same  value  of  the  altituda 

9.  If  a  right  circular  cone  be  circumscribed  to  a  given 
sphere,  its  volume  wiU  be  a  minimum  when  the  altitude  is  double 
the  diameter  of  the  sphere.  Shew  also  that  the  semi-vertical 
angle  will  be  19*  28'  [=  sin-*  J], 

10.  The  right  circular  cone  of  greatest  surface  for  a  given 
volume  has  an  altitude  equal  to  ^2  times  the  diameter  of  the 


IL  From  a  given  circular  sheet  of  metal  it  is  required  to 
cut  out  a  sector  so  that  the  remainder  can  be  formed  into  a 
conical  vessel  of  maximum  capacity ;  prove  that  the  angle  of  the 
sector  removed  must  be  about  66^ 

63.  Oeometilcal  AppUcatioiui  of  the  Derived 
Function.     Cartesian  Coordlnatea. 

We  have  seen  (Art.  32)  that  if  '^  denotes  the  angle 
which  the  tangent,  drawn  to  the  right,  at  any  point  of  the 
curve 

y=*(^) (1), 

makes  with  the  positive  direction  of  the  axis  of  a,  then 


g=tan>fr 


(2). 


With  the  help  of  this  formula,  several  magnitudes  connected 
with  a  curve  may  be  expressed  in  terms  of  x,  y,  and  dyjdx. 


Fig.  86. 
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If  the  tangent  and  the  normal  at  the  point  P  meet  the 
axis  of  a?  in  2^  and  0,  respectively,  and  if  Jf  be  the  foot  of 
the  ordinate,  then  TM  is  called  the  'subtangent'  and  MQ 
the  'subnormal/     Hence  we  find 

subtangent  =  rAf=JfPcot'»^  =  y-f-^..... (3), 

subnormal  =  JfG  =  JfP  tan  ^  =  y -p   (4), 

tangent  ==  TP  =  MP  cosec  -^ 

normal  =  PG  =  JlfP8eci^  =  y|l  +  (^Yl* (6). 

Again,  the  intercepts  of  the  tangent  on  the  coordinate 
axes  are 

dy 
dx 


0(7=rOtan^  =  y-a?^ 


(7). 


Ex,  \,     In  the  parabola  y*  =  4aa5  (8), 

we  have,  differentiating  both  sides  with  respect  to  Xy  and  omitting 
the  factor  2, 

y|=2» w. 

which  shews  that  the  subnormal  is  constant  and  equal  to  2a. 
Again,  the  subtangent  is 

y-t-t-^ c"^ 

and  is  therefore  double  the  abscissa ;  in  other  words,  the  origin 
0  bisects  TM, 

Ex,  2.     In  the  hyperbola 

ay=** (11). 

wehave  '"^*y~^  ^^^)- 
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Henoe  the  formoke  (7)  for  the  intercepts  of  the  tangent  on  the 
coordinate  axes  g^ve  2x,  2y  as  the  value  of  these  intercepts, 
respectively.  Hence  M  bisects  OT^  and  therefore  F  bisects  TU \ 
ie.  the  portion  of  the  tangent  included  between  the  coordinate 
axes  is  bisected  at  the  point  of  contact. 


Kg.  87. 

Again,  the  product  of  these  intercepts  is  equal  to  ^ocy^  or  ^:1^. 
Hence  the  area  of  the  triangle  OTU  is  constant  and  equal  to  2A^. 

Ex,  3.     More  generally,  in  the  curve 

a*»y*  =  const (13), 

we  find,  taking  logarithms  of  both  sides  and  then  differentiating, 


X     y  dx 


(14). 


(15), 


This  makes       0T=  x-y /^  =  x+—x= x. 

/ax  m  m 

Hence       UP  :  PT^^^OAf  i  MT=x  :-  x  =  m  :n  ... 

tn 

that  is,  the  tangent  UT  is  divided  in  a  constant  ratio  at  the  point 
of  contacts 

This  includes  the  two  preceding  cases.  In  the  parabola 
(Ex.  1)  we  had  m  =  — 1,  n^-2;  in  the  hyperbola  (Ex.  2)  m^l, 
n=l. 
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An  important  physical  example  is  that  of  the  'adiabatic' 
relation  between  the  pressure  and  the  volume  of  a  gas,  viz. 

|w^  =  const.  (16). 

If  a  curve  be  constructed  with  v  as  abscissa  and  p  as  ordinate, 
the  tangent  is  divided  at  the  point  of  contact  in  the  ratio  y  :  1* 

£x,  4.    In  the  ellipse 

S^S=i (") 

we  find,  on  differentiating, 

a«"*"  b^  dx"   ' 

whence  ^  =  -^?    (18). 

dx       or  y  ^    ^ 

The  intercept  made  by  the  tangent  on  the  axis  of  a;  is 

whence  OM.OT  =  a^ (19). 

The  intercept  made  by  the  normi^  is 

06?  =  aj  +  y^=  A-JW=c«.Oif  (20), 

where  e  is  the  eccentricity. 

54.    Coordinatei  determined  by  a  single  variable. 

A  curve  is  sometimes  defined  by  means  of  two  equations 
of  the  type 

^=*(0,  y=x(0 (1) 

giving  the  coordinates  in  terms  of  a  subsidiary  variable  t 

For  example,  in  Dynamics,  the  coordinates  of  a  moving 
particle  may  be  given  as  functions  of  the  tim& 

If  we  take  any  convenient  series  of  values  of  t,  we  can 
calculate  the  corresponding  values  of  x  and  y,  and  so  plot 
out  as  many  points  as  we  please  on  the  curve. 

If  &s,  8y,  8t  be  simultaneous  increments  of  a,  y,  t, 
we  have 

Sy  ^Sy     &c 
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and  therefore  in  the  limit,  when  St  is  indefinitely  diminished, 

^*-'M*% <»> 

£x.  1.    In  the  ellipse 

a;  =  a  008^    y  =  baia4^ (3), 

we  have  **^^  =  ^/$  =  -5^*  * <*>• 

Bx.  2.  In  the  case  of  a  projectile  moving  under  gravity, 
we  have 

x  =  a  +  u^lj    y  =  6  +  %<- J^ (5), 

whence  i^^  =  ^  1^=^-^:^. 

65.    Polar  Coordinates. 

Let  P,  P'  be  two  neighbouring  points  on  a  curve,  and 
let  r,  tf  be  the  poUur  coordinates  of  P,  and  r'\-ir,  B-k-id 
those  of  P'.  If  we  join  PP'y  and  draw  P2V  perpendicular  to 
OP,  we  have 

PN^  OP  sin  PON^  r  sin  Stf, 

PJjr=  OP'- OiV=r  +  Sr-r  cos  8^  =  8r  +  r(l- cos  8^. 


Pig,  3a 

When  SO  is  indefinitely  diminished,  the  ratio  of  sin  S0  to  S0 
tends  to  the  limiting  value  unity,  and  1  —  cos  8d,  =  2  sin*  iS0, 
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is  a  small  quantity  of  the  second  order.  Hence  we  may 
write  pjy-       g^ 

tan  PP'0=^  =  ^|*'  + a (1), 

where  <r  is  a  quantity  whose  limiting  value  is  zero.  Hence 
ultimately,  when  P  coincides  with  P,  we  have,  if  A  denotes 
the  angle  which  the  tangent  to  the  curve  at  P,  drawn  on 
the  side  of  0  increasing,  makes  Mrith  the  positive  direction  of 
the  radius  vector,  jn 

tan^  =  r^    (2)». 

Here  0  is  regarded  as  a  function  of  r.  If  r  be  regarded  as  a 
function  of  a,  the  formula  is 

'^*^=;S <^>- 

Ex,\,     In  the  circle    r  =  2asin^ (4) 

we  have  log  r  =  log  2a  +  log  sin  0, 

and  therefore  -  -j^  =  cot  B. 

whence  cot^  =  cottf,     or     ^  =  ^ .• (5). 


*  The  argument,  which  is  an  application  of  a  principle  stated  in  Art.  30, 
may  be  amplified  as  follows.    We  have,  exactly. 


tan  PP'0= 


rsinS^ 


:=r 


9$  Binds 


and  the  limiting  value  of  this  is  evidently  rdOJdr. 
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Ex,  2.     When  the  radius  vector  of  a  curve  is  a  maximum  or 
a  mimmum,  it  is  in  general  normal  to  the  curve. 

For  if  drfdO  =  0,  we  have  cot  ^  =  0,  or  ^  =  Jtt. 


EXAMPLES.    XVI. 

1.  Prove  that  the  condition  that  the  tangent  to  a  curve 
should  pass  through  the  origin  is 

X     dx ' 

Prove  that  a  pair  of  straight  lines  can  he  drawn  through  the 
origin,  each  of  which  touches  all  the  curves  obtained  by  giving  c 
different  values  in  the  equation 

X 

y  =  ccosh-. 

^  c 

2.  Prove  that  the  perpendicular  drawn  from  the  foot  of  the 
ordinate  to  the  tangent  of  a  curve  is 

-(-(l)T- 

Hence  shew  that  in  the  catenary  y  =  ccoB)ix/e  this  perpen- 
dicular is  constant. 

3.  Prove  that  the  perpendicular  from  the  origin  on  the 
tangent  is 


{'-'ihHm- 


Verify  that  in  the  circle 

y=±  N/(a'-«") 
this  perpendicular  is  constant,   and   that   in   the    rectangular 
hyperbola 

xy  =  k? 

itisequalto  J^^T^y 

4.     In  the  exponential  curve  (Fig.  20,  p.  38) 

the  ftubtangent  is  constant,  and  the  subnormal  is  y^Ja, 
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5.  In  the  catenary     y  =  c  oosh  xjcj 

the  subtangent  is  coothx/c,  the  subnormal  is  |<;  sinh  2a;/c,  and 
the  normal  is  ^/c 

6.  The  subtangent  of  the  curve 


y»=a*"*a; 


IS  nx. 


7.  Prove  that  the  curve 

a;     y     _ 
touches  the  straight  line  -  +  ^  =  2 

at  the  point  (a,  6),  whatever  the  value  of  n. 

8.  In  the  curve  of  sines 

y  =  6sm-, 

the  subtangent  is  a  tan  sc/oi  the  subnormal  is  ^^/a .  sin  2a;/a,  and 
the  normal  is 


*^5-\/0  +  ^««^5)- 


9.  Prove  that  the  curves 

touch  at  the  points  for  which  » =  (n  +  ^ir),  where  n  is  integral. 
Sketch  the  curves. 

10.  Prove  that  in  the  parabola 

a 


r  = 


sin«  \e ' 

the  focus  being  pole,  ^  =  \Bj 

and  hence  shew  that  the  tangent  makes  equal  angles  with  the 
focal  distance  and  with  the  directrix. 

11.  Two  adjacent  points  P,  P'  on  a  curve  being  taken, 
straight  lines  PR^  FR  are  drawn  at  right  angles  to  the  radii ; 
prove  that  the  limiting  value  of  PR^  when  F  coincides  with  P, 
is  dr/dO. 
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12.  If  ^  be  the  angle  which  the  tangent  to  a  curve  makes 
with  the  ladiuB  vector  drawn  from  the  origin,  prove  that 

dy 

tan^=  I   . 

dy 

13.  If  a  carve  be  constructed  with  the  velocity  (r)  of  a 
moving  point  as  ordinate,  and  the  space  described  («)  as  abscissa, 
the  acceleration  will  be  represented  by  the  subnormal. 

14.  If  a  curve  be  constructed  with  the  kinetic  energy  {\m^) 
of  a  particle  as  ordinate,  and  the  space  s  as  abscissa,  the  force 
will  be  represented,  by  the  gradient  of  the  curva 

66.    Mean- Value  Theorem.    Comeqnences. 

.  The  following  very  important  theorem  is  an  extension  of 
that  given  in  Art.  48. 

If  a  function  ^{x)  be  continuous,  and  have  a  deter- 
minate derivative,  throughout  the  interval  from  x^a  io 
x  =  b,  then 

*-*^^5|^-*'w m 

where  Xi  is  some  value  of  x  between  a  and  &. 
Consider  the  function 

^(a;)-<^(a)-^<^>-^\^-a)    (2). 

This  is,  under  the  conditions  stated,  continuous  from  x  =  a 
to  J?  =  6,  and  it  obviously  vanishes  for  each  of  these  values  of 
X.     Hence  its  derived  function 


^'(,)_^J)-(«) (3) 


6  — a 

must  vanish  for  some  value  (a?i,  say,)  of  x  between  a  and  b. 
This  proves  the  statement  (1). 

The  meaning  of  this  result,  and  the  nature  of  the  proof, 
should    be   carefully   studied.     The    geometrical    interpretation 

U  9 
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is  as  follows. 


and 


In  the  annexed  figure,  we  have 


tan  QPN  = 


FN 


b-a 


(<). 


Kg.  40. 

The  theorem  therefore  asserts  that  (under  the  restrictions  stated) 
there  is  some  point  between  P  and  Q  where  the  tangent  to  the 
curve  y  =  4>{x)\R  parallel  to  the  chord  PQ, 

The  equation  of  the  chord  PQ  is 

y=^W+    \^    r     (a?-«) 


6  —  a 


(5). 


as  is  easily  verified,  and  the  expression  (2)  therefore  measures  the 
difference  between  the  ordinate  of  the  curve  and  that  of  the 
chord.  This  difference  vanishes  at  P  and  Qy  so  that  there  must 
be  one  point  at  least  between  P  and  Q  at  which  it  is  a  maximum 
or  a  minimum. 


Ex,  1.     If 
we  have 


<^(a:)  =  aj», 
b-a 


which  is  equal  to  the  value  of  ^'  (x)  for  a?  =  |(a  +  6). 

This  is  equivalent  to  the  statement  that  any  chord  of  a 
parabola  is  parallel  to  the  tangent  at  the  extremity  of  that 
diameter  which  bisects  the  chord. 
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The  fraction  ^<^>"^<°>    (6). 

0  —  a 

that  is,  the  ratio  of  the  increment  of  the  function  to  that  of 
the  independent  variable,  measures  what  may  be  called  the 
'  mean  rate  of  increase '  of  the  fonction  in  the  interval  b  —  a. 
Hence  the  theorem  expresses  that,  under  the  conditions 
stated,  the  mean  rate  of  increase  in  any  interval  is  equal  to 
the  actual  rate  of  increase  at  some  point  within  the  interval. 

For  instance,  the  mean  velocity  of  a  moving  point  in  any 
interval  of  time  is  equal  to  the  actual  velocity  at  some  instant 
within  the  interval. 

Some  other  modes  of  stating  the  result  (1)  are  to  be 
noticed.  The  fact  that  Xj  lies  between  a  and  b  may  be 
expressed  by  putting 

a^  =  a-\-0(b-a)    (7), 

where  0  stands  for  '  some  quantity  between  0  and  1.'  The 
precise  value  of  0  will  in  general  depend  on  the  values  of  a 
and  6.  If  we  further  write  a  +  A  for  6,  we  get  the  very  useful 
form 

»(a-f/0-»(a)^^,^^^g^^  ^3^ 

or  4}(a  +  h)  =  <f>{a)-\'hil>'{a-i-0h) (9). 

Again,  if  we  write  x  for  a,  and  &r  for  h,  we  have 

Bit>(x)  =  4>'(x-\'08x).Bx (10). 

A  very  important  deduction  from  the  preceding  theorem 
isthatif  f  (a?)  =  0  (11) 

for  aU  values  of  a?  within  a  certain  range,  then  ^  (x)  must  be 
constant  throughout  that  range. 

For  if  <f>  (x)  vary,  let  a  and  b  be  two  values  of  x  for  which 
it  has  unequal  values.    The  fraction 

6-a        ^^^^' 

will  then  be  different  from  zero,  and  there  will  therefore  be 
some  intermediate  value  of  x  for  which  ^'  (x)  will  differ  from 
zero,  contrary  to  the  hypothesis. 

9—2 
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Moreover,  if  two  functions  ^(a?)  and  '^(jc)  have  equal 
derivatives  for  all  values  of  os  within  a  certain  range,  they 
can  only  differ  by  a  constant.     For,  by  hypothesis, 

f(^)-+'W  =  0 (13), 

or  ^{<l>(^)-ir{x)]=0    (14). 

Hence  ^  (a?)  — -^  (a;)  =  const (15), 

by  the  preceding  case. 

Ex.  2.  If  the  normals  to  a  curve  all  pass  through  a  fixed 
point,  the  carve  must  be  a  circle. 

For,  by  hypothesis,  if  the  fixed  point  be  taken  as  pole,  we 
have,  in  the  notation  of  Art.  55,  ^  =  |ir,  and  therefore  drjdO  =  0, 
for  all  values  of  6,     Hence  r  =  const. 

67.    Notation  of  Differentials. 

We  return  to  the  equation 

|=f(«')+«' (i)> 

of  Art.  47.     This  is  equivalent  to 

iy=<f/{x)hx-\-ahx (2). 

As  hx  approaches  the  value  0,  the  second  term  on  the  right 
hand  becomes  more  and  more  insignificant  compared  with 
the  first,  since  the  limiting  value  of  cr  is  zero.  Hence  it 
becomes  more  and  more  nearly  true  that 

hy^i/{x)hx  (3), 

not  in  the  sense  that  both  sides  ultimately  vanish,  but  in  the 
sense  that  the  ratio  of  the  two  sides  approaches  the  value 
unity.  In  this  artificial  sense,  the  last  equation  is  often 
written  in  the  form 

dy  =  ^'(x)dx (4). 

The  vanishing  quantities  dx,  dy  are  called  '  differentials.'  * 

The  student  need  not  take  exception  to  the  above  mode 
of  expression,   which   is   purely  conventional.      Its  use  is 


• 


It  is  on  account  of  the  position  which  it  occupies  in  this  formula  that 
0'  (x)  is  called  the  'differential  coefficient.' 
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simplj  to  express  the  fact  that  in  calculations  involving  the 
quantities  Sx  and  By,  which  are  afterwards  made  to  approach 
the  limit  zero,  we  may  at  any  stage  replace  Sy  by  4^  (x)  Sx 
whenever  it  is  plain  that  the  omission  of  quantities  of  the 
second  order  will  make  no  difference  to  the  accuracy  of  the 
final  result. 

58.    Calculation  of  Small  Correctioni. 

The  equation  Si/  =  <f/(x)&c (1) 

may,  moreover,  be  employed  as  an  approximate  formula  to 
find  the  effect  on  the  value  of  a  function  of  a  small  change  in 
the  independent  variable,  since  (as  we  have  seen)  the  out- 
standing error  will  be  merely  a  small  fraction  of  <l>'(x)Sx 
provided  &c  be  sufficiently  small  An  important  practical 
application  is  to  find  the  error,  or  the  uncertainty,  in  a 
numerical  result  deduced  from  given  data,  owing  to  given 
errors  or  uncertainties  in  the  data. 

Ex,  1.  To  calculate  the  difference  for  one  minute  in  a  table 
of  log  sines. 

If  y  =  logio  sin  x,  we  have  dyjdx  =  /a  cot «, 

and  By=  fi  cot  xEx, 

approximately,  provided  &b  be  expressed  in  circular  measure. 
Patting 

Sx  =  circular  measure  of  1'  =  ,,^--  =  0002909, 

we  find  8y  =  OOOl 263  x  cot  x. 

The  numerical  factor  agrees  with  the  difference  for  1',  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  45"*,  given  in  the  tables. 

£x,  2.  Two  sides  o^  5  of  a  triangle  and  the  included  angle  C 
are  measured;  to  find  the  error  in  the  computed  length  of  the 
third  side  c  due  to  a  small  error  in  the  angle. 

We  have  c"  =  a»  + 6'- 2a6 cos  C  (2), 

and  therefore,  supposing  C  and  c  alone  to  vary, 

cSe  =  ah  sin  CSC, 

whence  8c  =  ^  sin  CSC  =  a  sin  Z?SC  (3). 

c 
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This  result  may  alfio  be  obtained  geometrically ;  thus,  if  in 
the  figure  l  BCB  =  8C,  and  BIf  be  drawn  perpendicular  to  AB*^ 
we  have,  ultimately, 

hc  =  EN^BB^ooBBFN=aW,  sin CBA  =  aSC,amB, 

neglecting  small  quantities  of  the  second  order. 


Again,  to  find  the  error  in  c  due  to  a  small  error  in  the 
measured  length  of  a,  we  have,  on  the  hypothesis  that  a  and  c 
alone  vary, 

cSc=(a-b  cos  (7)  Sa  =  c  cos  BSa^ 

or  8c  =  cos^8a  (4), 

a  result  which,  like  the  former,  admits  of  easy  geometrical 
proof. 

The  above  method  is  defective  in  one  respect,  in  that 
there  is  no  indication  of  the  magnitude  of  the  error  involved 
in  the  approximation.  This  is  supplied,  however,  by  the 
theorem  of  Art.  56.    It  was  there  shewn  that 

Sy=^<f>'{x  +  0Sx)Sx (6), 

where  0  is  some  quantity  between  0  and  1.  Hence  if  A  and 
B  be  the  greatest  and  least  values  which  the  derived  function 
assumes  in  the  interval  from  a?  to  a?  +  &c,  the  error  committed 
in  (1)  cannot  be  greater  than  \A—B\Bx. 
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59.  Maxima  and  Minima  of  Functions  of  several 
Variables. 

We  close  this  chapter  with  a  few  indications  concerning 
the  extension  of  some  of  the  preceding  results  to  functions 
of  two  or  more  independent  variables. 

In  the  first  place  let  us  seek  for  the  maxima  and  minima 
of  a  function 

u  =  <l>(iv,y) (1). 

A  first  condition  is  that  we  must  have  simultaneously 

t-O'      ^=»-- •• <^)' 

where  the  differential  coefficients  are  *  partial/  as  in  Art.  45. 
For  if  t£  be  greater  (or  less)  than  any  other  value  of  the 
function  obtained  by  varying  x,  y  within  certain  limits,  u  will 
d  fortiori  be  a  maximum  (or  minimum)  when  y  is  kept 
constant  and  x  alone  is  varied.  This  requires  in  general 
(Art.  50)  that  d^jdx  =  0.  Similarly,  u  must  be  a  maximum 
(or  minimum)  wnen  x  is  kept  constant  and  y  alone  varies ; 
this  requires  that  d^jdy  =  0. 

As  before,  these  conditions,  though  necessary,  are  not 
sufficient.  The  further  investigation  of  the  problem,  in  its 
general  form,  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  treatise ;  but  it 
often  happens  that  the  existence  of  maxima  and  minima  can 
be  inferred,  and  the  discrimination  between  them  can  be 
effected,  by  general  considerations.  The  conditions  (2)  then 
supply  all  that  is  wanting. 

Eoc.  To  find  the  rectangular  parallelepiped  of  least  surface 
for  a  given  volume. 

Let  2C|  y,  «  be  the  edges,  and  a'  the  given  volume.     Since 

xyz^a^  (3), 

the  function  to  be  made  a  minimum  is 

w=a:^  +  y«  +  jKC  =  ajy+  —  +  — (4). 

X      y 

The  conditions  dujdx  =  0,  duldy  -  0  give 

^y  =  a\     a^  =  a», 

the  only  real  solution  of  which  is  x  =  y  =a,  whence,  also,  z  =  a. 
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It  appears  from  (4)  that,  x  and  y  being  essentially  pCNsitive  in 
this  problem,  there  is  a  lower  limit  to  the  surface  of  the  paral- 
lelepiped. And  the  above  investigation  shews  that  this  limit  is 
not  attained  unless  the  figure  be  a  cube.  * 

As  in  Art.  62,  the  solutions  of  various  problems  can  be 
deduced  from  known  algebraical  identities,  such  as 

+(^-y)'} (5), 

yz  +  zx  +  ay^af  +  y^  +  z^-^Ky-zy-^iz  —  xf 

+(^-yy} i^y 

Thus: 

If  a  straight  line  be  divided  into  three  segments,  the  sum  of 
the  squares  on  these  is  least  when  the  segments  are  equal ; 

The  surface  of  a  parallelepiped  inscribed  in  a  given  sphere 
(iB*  +  y"  +  »^  =  o*)  is  greatest  when  the  figure  is  a  cube. 

60.  Total  Variation  of  a  Function  of  several 
Variables. 

Let  u  =  <f>(x,  y) (1), 

be  a  continuous  function  of  x  and  y,  and  further  let  us  suppose 
that  the  partial  derivatives 

du  du  . 

di'         d~y ^^^* 

are  also  continuous  functions  of  x  and  y. 

Let  8u  be  the  increment  of  u  due  to  incremeuts  hx  and 
hy  of  the  independent  variables ;  i,€, 

Su^<f>(x+Bx,y'\'Sy)-^(x,  y) (3). 

In  the  geometrical  representation  (Art.  45),  Bu  is  the  differ- 
ence of  altitude  of  the  two  points  of  a  surface  which  correspond 
to  two  points  {Xj  y)  and  (a;  +  &t;,  y  +  %)  of  the  horizontal  plane  xy. 

Now  if  X  alone  were  varied,  the  corresponding  increment 
of  w  would  by  Art.  56  (10),  be  of  the  form 

Phx (4), 

where  P  is  a  certain  function  of  x,  y,  and  hx.    And  it  appears 
from   the  same  Art.,  and   from  the  meaning  of  a  partial 
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derivative,  that   the   limiting  value  of  P  when   Sa  is  in- 
definitely diminished  is 

^•=g- •• -(^^ 

Similarly,  if  y  alone  were  varied,  the  increment  of  u 
would  be  QSy (6), 

where   the  limiting  value   of    Q,  when   Sy  ia  indefinitely 
diminished,  is 

o.-g o- 

Let  us  now  suppose  that  the  actual  variation  from  x,  y  to 
X  +  hxy  y  +  Sy  is  made  in  two  successive  steps,  in  the  first  of 
which  X  alone,  and  in  the  second  of  which  y  alone  is  varied. 
The  total  increment  of  u  will  then  be 

Stt  =  P&c4-Q'Sy (6)*, 

where  Q  differs  from  Q  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  starting 
point  of  the  second  variation  is  now  {x  +  &c,  y)  instead  of  (x,  y). 

To  find  the  form  which  (6)  assumes  when  Zx  and  Sy  tend 
simultaneously  to  the  value  0,  preserving  any  assigned  ratio 
to  one  another,  we  put 

&c  =  aS«,      Sy  =  ffSt (7), 

when  a,  ^8  are  finite,  and  St  is  made  ultimately  to  vanish. 
We  have,  then 

g  =  Pa  +  Q'/3 (8). 

In  virtue  of  the  assumed  continuity  of  the  derivatives  (2), 
the  limiting  value  of  the  right-hand  side,  when  St  =^  0,  is 

P.«  +  (2,^  or  |«  +  g/8  (9). 

Hence,  the  smaller  &r,  By  are  taken,  provided  they  have  some 

•If  we  write         g^=#,(a;,y),  ^=^(i«!,  y), 

w«l»ye  P=»('+'''g-*<^'y>=»,(«+g.ax.y), 

oy 
where  $i ,  0^  lie  between  0  and  1. 
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definite  ratio  to  one  another,  the  more  nearly  does  it  become 
true  that 

^=g^+|«y (10). 

in  the  sense  that  the  ratio  of  the  two  sides  is  ultimately  one 
of  equality.    This  result  is  often  expressed  in  the  form 

du  =  ^dx  +  ^dy (IIX 

The  symbols  dx,  dy,  du  are  then  called  '  differentials/  and  du 
is  called  the  '  total  differential '  of  u. 

The  equation  (10)  shews  that  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a 
maximum  or  minimum,  the  variation  of  t£  is  of  the  second 
order  of  small  quantities,  since  we  then  have 

s-».  g-° m- 

by  Art.  59.  Thus,  at  a  point  of  maximum  or  minimum  altitude 
on  a  surface  the  tangent  plane  is  in  general  horizontal.  As 
already  indicated,  the  converse  is  not  necessarily  true.  See 
Art.  51. 

The  preceding  theorem  can  be  readily  extended  to  the  case 
of  any  number  of  independent  variables  x,  y,  z,...     We  have 

^'^^^r/y*P'* <">■ 

ultimately. 

61.    Application  to  Small  Corrections. 

The  theorem  of  the  preceding  Art.  can  be  applied  after 
the  manner  of  Art.  58  to  the  calculation  of  small  corrections. 

£x.  1.  In  the  case  of  Art.  58,  Ex.  2,  the  total  error  in  c, 
due  to  errors  Sa,  S6,  8C  in  the  observed  vfdues  of  the  two  sides 
and  the  included  angle,  is  to  be  found  from 

which  gives 

c8c=-  (a -6  cos  C)&n-  (6  -a  cos  C)Sb  +  ab  sin  CSC, 
or  Sc  =  COB  B^  +  cos  A8b  +  a  sin  B&C (2). 
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Bx.  2.  If  A  be  the  area  of  a  triangle,  as  determined  from 
a  measurement  of  two  sides  a,  6,  and  the  included  angle  C, 
we  have 

A  =  ^8inC  (3), 

whence  logA  =log^  +  loga+  log6  +  logsin(7 (4). 

Hence,  differentiating, 

-j-=  —  +  T-+  QotChG (5). 

This  gives  the  '  proportional  error,'  i.e.  the  ratio  of  the  error 
(8A)  to  the  whole  quantity  (A)  whose  value  is  sought. 

An  important  point  brought  out  by  the  investigation  of 
Art.  60  is  that  the  small  variations  of  a  quantity  due  to 
independent  causes  are  superposecL  This  follows  from  the 
linearity  of  the  expression  for  ou  in  terms  of  Sx,  Sy,  Bz,..,. 

Thus,  in  determining  the  weight  of  a  body  by  the  balance,  the 
corrections  for  the  buoyancy  of  the  air,  and  for  the  inequality 
of  the  arms  of  the  balance,  may  be  calculated  separately,  and  the 
(algebraic)  sum  of  the  results  taken.  The  error  involved  in  this 
process  will  be  of  the  second  order. 

62.  DUTerentiation  of  a  Functioii  of  Funotlons^ 
and  of  Implicit  FonctionB. 

Another  important  application  of  the  formula  (11)  of 
Art  60  is  to  the  differentiation  of  a  function  of  functions, 
and  of  implicit  functions. 

P.    Thus  if  w  =  ^(a?,y) (1), 

where  w,  y  are  given  functions  of  a  variable  t,  we  have, 
ultimately, 

Sti  ^d4>  Bx     d<f>  By 

Bi^di  Bi^dyBi  ^  ^' 


du _d^dx     dif>dy  .  . 


dt      dx  dt  ^  dy  dt 

This  may  be  applied  to  reproduce  various  results  obtained  in 
Chap.  II.     To  conform  to  previous  notation  we  may  write 

y  =  <^(w,  v). 
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where  u^  v  are  given  functions  of  x ;  the  formula  (3)  then  takes 
the  shape 

dy  ^  d4>  du      d<l>  dv  ... 

dx     du  dx      dv  dx    ^  '' 

Thus,  if  4>{u,  v)  =  uv (5), 

we  have  d<f>ldu  =  v,     dift/dv  =  ti^ 

and  therefore  —jz —  =  ^;j"'*'**x;   (")» 

in  agreement  with  Art.  37. 

Again,  if  <l>(u,v)  =  u^ (7), 

we  have  dtf^/du  =  vu^~\     dtft/dv  =  u^ .  log  u, 

by  Art.  35.     Hence 

d  ,  „.         -,_i  du       „,         dv  ,-. 

^(«-)=t^"^+«'log«^ (8)- 

2°.     Again,  if  ^  be  an  implicit  function  of  x,  defined  by 
the  equation 

*(^,y)  =  o (9). 

then  diflferentiating  this  equation  with  respect  to  x,  we  have 

dx  dx     dy  dx       * 

t*tt-\ <'»>■ 

This  is  an  extension  of  a  result  given  in  Art.  46. 


EXAMPLES.    ZVn. 

1.  Prove  that  in  a  table  of  logarithmic  tangents  to  base  10 
the  difference  for  one  minute  in  the  neighbourhood  of  60**  will 
be  '00029,  approximately. 

2.  The  height  A  of  a  tower  is  deduced  from  an  observation 
of  the  angular  elevation  (a)  at  a  distance  a  from  the  foot ;  prove 
that  the  error  due  to  an  error  ha  in  the  observed  elevation  is 

^i.  =  a  sec' aSa. 

If  a  =100  feet,  a  =  30%  and  the  error  in  the  angle  be  1', 
prove  that  hh  =  '47  inch. 
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3.  In  a  tangent  galyanometer  the  tangent  of  the  deflection  of 
the  needle  is  proportional  to  the  current ;  prove  that  the  propor- 
tional error  in  the  inferred  value  of  the  current,  due  to  a  given 
error  of  reading,  is  least  when  the  deflection  is  45*". 

4.  The  distances  (x,  of)  of  a  point  on  the  axis  of  a  lens,  and 
of  its  image,  from  the  lens,  are  connected  by  the  relation 

1     J_  1 
prove  that  the  longitudinal  magnification  of  a  small  object  is 

5.  Verify  the  theorem  of  Art.  56  in  the  case  of 

^  («)  =  a?. 

6.  Prove  that  if  <^(a;)  be  continuous  and  difierentiable, 
except  for  x^x^^  when  it  becomes  infinite,  then  ^'(o^)  is  also 
infinite. 

7.  The  error  in  the  area  (/S)  of  an  ellipse  due  to  small  errors 
in  the  lengths  of  the  semi-axes  a,  6  is  given  by 

/S'  "  a  ■*■   6  • 

8.  If  the  three  sides  a,  6,  c  of  a  triangle  are  measured,  the 
error  in  the  angle  A^  due  to  given  small  errors  in  the  sides,  is 

^  sinil       8a         ./^Sft  hi 

oA  =  - — =r—' — 7^ cot  C7  ^-  —  cot -6— . 

sm  B  sin  C  a  b  c 

9.  If  the  area  (A)  of  a  triangle  be  computed  from  measure- 
ments of  one  side  (a)  and  the  adjacent  angles  (B^  (7),  shew  that 
the  proportional  error  in  the  area,  due  to  small  errors  in  the 
measurements,  is  given  by 

S^     ^Sa     c    SB       6    8(7 
A         a      a  sin  B     a  sin  C 

Also,  verify  this  result  geometrically. 

10.  If  a  triangle  ABC  be  slightly  varied,  but  so  as  to  remain 
inscribed  in  the  same  circle,  prove  that 

Sa          Sb           he       ^ 
+ 75  =  0. 


cos  A     cos  B     cos  0 
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11.  If  the  density  (a)  of  a  body  be  inferred  from  its  weights 
(  Wy  W)  in  air  and  in  water  respectively,  the  proportional  error 
due  to  errors  SWy  8W'  in  these  weighings  is 

Sa  W       SW        SW 

12.  A  crank  OP  revolves  about  0  with  angular  velocity  a>, 
and  a  connecting  rod  PQ  is  hinged  to  it  at  P,  whilst  Q  is  con- 
strained to  move  in  a  fixed  groove  OX.  Prove  that  the  velocity 
of  Q  is  in.OR,  where  R  is  the  point  in  which  the  line  QP 
(produced  if  necessary)  meets  a  perpendicular  to  OX  drawn 
through  0. 

13.  An  open  rectangular  tank  is  to  contain  a  given  volume  of 
water,  find  what  must  be  its  proportions  in  order  that  the  cost  of 
lining  it  with  lead  may  be  a  minimum. 

[The  length  and  breadth  must  each  be  double  the  depth.] 

14.  Given  the  sum  of  three  concurrent  edges  of  a  rectangular 
parallelepiped,  find  its  form  in  order  that  the  surface  may  be 
a  maximum. 

16.  Prove  that  the  parallelepiped  of  greatest  volume  which 
can  be  inscribed  in  a  given  sphere  is  a  cube. 

16.  Prove  that  the  rectangular  parallelepiped  of  greatest 
volume  for  a  given  surface  is  a  cube. 

17.  If  a  triangle  of  maximum  area  be  inscribed  in  any 
closed  oval  curve  the  tangents  at  the  vertices  are  respectively 
parallel  to  the  opposite  sides. 

18.  If  a  triangle  of  minimum  area  be  circumscribed  to  a 
closed  oval  curve,  the  sides'  are  bisected  at  the  points  of 
contact. 

19.  The  triangle  of  maximum  area  inscribed  in  a  given 
circle  is  equilateral ;  and  the  triangle  of  minimum  area  circum- 
scribed to  the  circle  is  also  equilateral. 

20.  A  polygon  of  maximum  area,  and  of  a  given  number  (n) 
of  sides,  inscribed  in  a  given  circle  is  regular;  and  a  polygon 
of  minimum  area,  of  n  sides,  circumscribed  to  the  circle  is  also 
regular. 
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21.  Assuniing  that  the  rectangle  of  greatest  area  for  a  given 
perimeter  is  a  square,  explain  how  it  follows  immediately  that 
the  rectangle  of  least  perimeter  for  a  given  area  is  a  square. 

What  inferences  can  be  drawn  in  like  manner  from  the 
results  of  Examples  14  and  16,  above? 

22.  The  polygon  of  n  sides,  which  has  maximum  area  for 
a  given  perimeter,  or  minimum  perimeter  for  a  given  area, 
is  regular.     (Assume  the  result  of  Example  23,  p.  119.) 

Hence  shew  that  the  figure  of  maximum  area  for  a  given 
perimeter,  or  of  minimum  perimeter  for  a  given  area,  is  a  circle. 

23.  By  the  regulations  of  the  parcel  post,  a  parcel  must  not 
exceed  six  feet  in  length  and  girth  combined ;  prove  that  the 
most  voluminous  parcel  which  can  be  sent  is  a  cylinder  2  feet  long 
and  4  feet  in  girth,  and  that  its  volume  is  2*546  cubic  feet. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

DERIVATIVES   OF   HIGHER   ORDERS. 

63.    Deflnitioii^  and  NotaUons. 

If  y  be  a  function  of  ar,  the  derived  function  dyjdx  will  in 
general  be  itself  a  differentiable  function  of  x»  The  result  of 
differentiating  dyjdx  is  called  the  'second  differential  co- 
eflScient/  or  'second  derivative.'  If  this,  again,  admits  of 
differentiation,  the  result  is  called  the  'third  differential 
coefficient,'  or  'third  derivative';  and  so  on. 

If  we  look  upon  djdx  as  a  symbol  of  operation,  the  first, 
second,  third,  . . .  nth  derivatives  may  be  denoted  by 

d  fdy  fdy  fdY 

d^-y^  [dxi-y^  \dx)'y-"  [d^j-y^ 

respectively.     The  more  usual  forms  are 

dy       d^y       d^y         d^y 
d^'      d^'      d^'  '"  d^' 

which  may  be  regarded  as  contractions  of  the  preceding, 
although  (historically)  they  arose  in  a  different  manner. 

Again,  writing  D  for  d/dx,  as  in  Art.  31,  we  have  the 
forms 

Dy,    I>y,    D'y,...  D^y. 

If  y  =  *(^), 

the  successive  derivatives  are  also  denoted  by 
f(a;).     <l,"{x),    ^'"{x),...  <l>(^(x). 
Occasionally  it  is  convenient  to  adopt  the  briefer  notation 

y\   y",   y'". ...  y"". 
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There  are  a  few  cases  in  which  simple  expressions  for  the 
nth  derivative  of  a  function  can  he  found.  The  more  im- 
portant of  these  are  given  in  the  following  examples 

Ex.  1.     If 

y=A^-\-A^-^  ii^+     A^  i-  ..,-k-A^,  (1), 

we  have 
Ihf=        Ai    +2A^-h   3A^-h  ... '[■mA^fif*'^ 
Z^=  2.1il,+  3.2J,+  ... +m(f»- 1) J,.a^'  ,,      .^ 


'mi 


/>-y  =  TO  (to- 1)  (f»  -  2)  ...  2 .  U, 

and  therefore  l)^*^y  =  0,  i>*+V  =  0,etc (3). 

Hence  the  mth  derivative  of  a  rational  integral  function  of 
the  mth  d^p-ee  is  a  constant,  and  all  the  higher  derivatives 
vanish. 

Ex.  2.     If  y  =  e** (4), 

wehave  2)y  =  A»**,  i>^  =  A;»e**, . . . , 

and,  generally,  />*y  =  ^e** (5). 

Hence,  putting  k  =  log  a,  we  have 

2>»af*  =  (log  a)»  a* (6). 

Ex.  3.     If  y  =  Bmpx (7), 

wehave       Dy=      /9cos/3sc,         Z^  =  —  ^  sin /3ic,| 

i)»y  =  -i8»co6)aB,         D^=     P'sinpx,] ^  ^' 

and  so  on. 

Otherwise,  we  have 

Dy  =  P8m{Px  +  i7r), 

and  therefore  JJ^  =  j8*  sin  (fix  +  Jir  +  J?r), 

and,  generally,  2>"y  =  )8*  sin  ()ffa:  +  Jnir)  (9). 

Ex.  4.     If  y  =  co8j8aj (10), 

wehave         Dy  =  —  p  son  poc^       2>^  =  — /8"cosj3a;,' 

i>»y=    fi^empx,      D*y  =    p^cosfix, 
and  so  on. 

Or,  By  =  p  cos  {px  +  Jir), 

whence  i>V  =  j8"  cos  (fix  +  Jir  +  |ir), 

and,  generally,        />^  = /3*  cos  (j8a5  +  Jnir)  (12). 


:) (">■ 
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tl <">■ 


Ex.  6.     If  y  =  €f^coBpx : (13), 

we  find  Dy  =  e*^  (a  cos  fix  —  fi  sin  fix), 

n^y  =  €f^  {(a«  -  )8«)  cos  fix  -  2a/3  sin  px}\ 

Similarly,  if  y  =  e*'sin/9a; (15), 

we  have  By  =  e^  (a  sin  fix +  P  cos  fix)  ) 

D^  =  if'  {{a*  -  fp)8in  fix  +  2ap  cm  fix}]  ^ 

General  formuliB  may  be  obtained,  in  these  cases,  by  putting 

a  =  rcos^,         /3=rsind (17). 

This  makes      D .  e"*  cos  fix  =  e"*  (a  cos  px—fi  sin  fix) 

=  re"*  cos  {fix  +  0)^ 
and  by  repeated  application  of  this  result  we  find 

D"".  ef^  COS  fix  =  f^€^  COB  {fix -hnO) (18). 

Similarly,       B^ .  ef^  sin  fix  =  r^^  sin  {fix  +  nS) (19). 

Ex,  6.     If  y  =  loga; (20), 

we  have 

Dy  =  x-\        2>V  =  -»-",         Z>*y  =  -l.-2.a;-», ..., 
and,  generally, 

/^•y  =  -  1 .- 2.- 3  ...  -  (n  -  1)  a;-» 

=i-r'^-J^- (21). 

64.    Successive  Deiivattves  of  a  Product.    Leib- 
nits'  Theorem. 

If  u,  V  be  functions  of  x,  we  have  by  Art.  38  (20), 

D(uv):=^Du.v-{-u.Dv (1). 

If  we  differentiate  this  again,  we  have 

D'(uv)  =  D(Du.v)  +  D(u.Dv), 
Now,  by  the  rule  referred  to,  we  have 

D{Du.v)=^l>u.v  +  Du.Dv, 
D{u.Dv)^Du.Dv  +  u,I>v, 
whence         i)'(wv)  =  2)"M.v  +  2Dt/.Dt;  +  w.  I>v (2). 
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The  geneml  formula  for  the  nth  derivative  of  a  product  is 

X  •  z 

-^nDu.D^^v  +  u.D^v (3), 

the  coefficients  being  the  same  as  in  the  Binomial  Theorem. 
This  formula  is  due  to  Leibnitz. 

To  see  the  truth  of  (3),  consider  the  process  of  formation  of 
the  first  few  deriyatives  of  uv.  Using  the  accent  notation,  we 
have 

D  (uv)  =  uv  +  uv' (4). 

Differentiating  this  again, 

2>"  {uv)  =  u"v  +  ttV 

+  mV  +  uv' 

=  u"v  +  2uv+uv" (5). 

The  next  differentiation  gives 

D'  (uv)  =  u"'v  +  uV 

+  2tt'V  +  2u'v" 


+  u  V  +  W" 


=  u'"v  +  3t*V  +  3uV'  +  W"  .  .(6)  ; 
and  so  on. 

Let  us  compare  this  process  with  that  of  forming  the  succes- 
sive  powers  of  a  4-  6.     The  first  power  may  be  written 

a'b^  +  a^b^ (7). 

If  we  mnltiplj  the  first  term  by  a  +  6,  then  the  second  by  a  +  6, 
and  addy  we  get,  for  the  second  power, 

+  a^b^  +  a»6» 

=  a»6»  +  2a^6i  +  a*6» (8). 

If  we  multiply  the  terms  of  this,  in  succession,  by  a  +  6,  we  get 

o'6*  +  a^b" 

+  2a^b'  +  2aW 

+  a^b^  +  a'b^ 
=  a^b^ -h  SaW -^  3a^b^  +  a^b^ (9). 

It  IS  evident  that  there  is  a  complete  formal  analogy  between 
the  two  processes  here  compared,  accents  in  the  one  case  being 

10—2 
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represented  by  indices  in  the  other.  Hence  knowing  the  form  of 
the  general  result  in  the  one  case  (the  Binomial  Theorem),  we  can 
write  dovm  the  general  result  in  the  other ;  viz.  we  must  have 

+  nwV^-')  +  wv^'') (10), 

which  coincides  with  (3),  except  as  to  notation. 

Ex.  1.     If  y  =  arM (11), 

we  have  D^y  =  xD^u  +  nDx .  IJ^'^u 

=  xD^u  +  niy-^v. (12), 

since  D^x  -  0. 

Thus  if  y  =  x^\nPx (13), 

we  have  D'y  =  xD*  sin  ^x  +  2D  sin  ^x 

=  - /3»ic  sin  jSa;  +  2)8  cos  jSa (U). 

Ex,  2.     If  y  =  if^u (16), 

we  have 

=  c«*(Z>*tt+na2>*-'t*+-^.[^^)a»Z)»-«w+...) (16). 

I  •  ^ 

66.    Dynamical  lUuitrationB. 

The  second  derivative  is  especially  predominant  in  the 
dynamical  applications  of  the  Calculus. 

Thus,  in  the  case  of  rectilinear  motion,  if  «  be  the  distance 
from  a  fixed  origin,  we  have  seen  (Art.  33)  that  the  velocity  (v) 
and  the  acceleration  (a)  are  given  by  the  formula 

ds  dv  ,-. 

*=rfi'     -=* <!>• 

Hence,  in  the  present  notation,  we  have 

d  /dsK     d^8 


d  (d8\      <P8  ... 


%,e,  the  second  derivative  of  a  (with  respect  to  the  time)  measures 
the  acceleration. 
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So  also  the  angular  acceleration  of  a  body  about  a  fixed  axis 
ispven,  in  the  notation  of  Art.  33,  by 

^=1? <')• 

Bx,  1.     If  «  be  a  quadratic  function  of  t^  say 

«=ii^  +  -5^+(7 (4), 

we  have  ^  =  2il<  +  A 

at 

^=2^ (6). 

ie.  the  acceleration  is  constant. 

Ex,  2.     In  '  simple-harmonic '  motion  we  have 

«  =  acos(n/+c) (6), 

whence  -i-  =  —  na  sin  (n<  +  c), 

(Ps 

—  =  -n'a  cos  (n^  +  c)  =  - n** (7), 

Le,  the  acceleration  is  directed  always  towards  a  fixed  point  (the 
origin  of  s)  and  varies  as  the  distance  from  that  point. 

Ex.3.     If  s^AeoBhfU-^Bamhnt  (8), 

we  have  -t-  =  nil  sinh  tU  +  nB  cosh  nt, 

at 

-z^  =  n*A  coahfU-^n^Bmnhnt  =  n*8 (9), 

«.e.  the  acceleration  is  from  a  fixed  point,  and   varies  as   the 
distance. 


EXAMPLES.    ZVm. 

Verify  the  following  difierentiations : 
1.     y  =  a:»(l-aj)»,  />»y  =  2- 12a;+ 12x». 

3-     y  =  TT/««(^-«)(^+te-a5^,     IPy  =  \iAJX  {x  "  1), 
4.    y  =  AA^(3P-4fa+2ar^,    D^  =  \ii.{x-\l)\ 
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1  ^       24  (1  -  lOa!"  +  S**) 

8.     y=  (1  -«)"**,  2>*y  =  w(w+l)...(m+n-l)(l-a;) 

n  1  +  a;  -^  2.»! 


— m-n 


10.  y  =  sin'  a^  J)*y  =  2  cos  2a;. 

11.  y  =  cos'  oj,  2)*y  =  2*"^  cos  (2a5  +  Jtitt). 

12.  y  =  seca;,  2)^=  2sec^a;  — secos. 

13.  y  =  a^  sin  «,  2>'y  =  4a:  cos  a?  -  (a?  -  2)  sin  aj. 

14.  y  =  sin*  a;  cos  a;,  Z>*y  =  6-60  sin'aj  +  64  sin*  ax 

15.  y  =  sinassinha;,  D^  =  2  cos  a;  cosh  a?. 

16.  y  =  cos  X  cosh  a:,  D^y  =  -  2  sin  a;  sinh  x. 

17.  y  =  sin  a;  cosh  a;,  L^  =  2  cos  a;  sinh  x. 

18.  y  =  cos  X  sinh  a:,  i^'y  =  —  2  sin  a;  cosh  a;. 

X 

19.  y  =  sin-^  a:,  Z)*y  =  tj^i^  • 

20.  The  first  five  derivatives  of  tan  x  are 

1+^,     2t{l  +  t*),     2  (1  +  3^) (1  +  <>),     8« (2  +  3^ (1  +  0, 

8(2  +  15<'+15^)(l+<«), 
where  t  =  tan  a;. 

21.  y  =  «»log^,  ^'y  =  5- 

22.  y  =  a:loga:,  2>•y  =  («)•(!^^^ 

23.  y  =  x^,  i)*y  =  (a;  +  n)e*. 

24.  y  =  a^er,  />»y  =  {«»+ 2na;  +  n(w- l)}e«. 


ri 
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25.  By  applying  Leibnitz'  Theorem  to  the  differentiation  of 
the  identity 

prove  that 

r  r(r-l)  r(r-l)(r-2) 

+  «,.=  (?»  +  7i) 
where  ?»,.  =  m  (m  —  1)  (m  -  2) . . .  (m  -  r  +  1). 

26.  The  equation      ^  +  ^  77; +  ****  =  ^ 

is  satisfied  by  »  =  Ae~^  cos  (cr«  +  c), 

for  all  values  of  A  and  c,  provided 

27.  The  equation       -^  +  2n-|-  +  n'«  =  0 
is  satisfied  by  «  =  (il  +  i?^)  6~"^. 

2a   If  «=*(0»      y=xW» 

dx  dSf     dy  cPx 

^,    ^                      dTy     '^d^~di'^ 
prove  that  -^=  — 


66*.  Oeometrical  InterpretaUons  of  the  Second 
DeiiYatiTe. 

In  Art.  56  an  important  property  of  the  derived  function 
was  obtained  by  a  process  which  consisted  virtually  in  a 
compcuison  of  the  curve 

y=<^(«') (1) 

with  a  straight  line         y  =  -4  +Bx (2), 

the  constants  A,  B  being  determined  so  as  to  make  (1)  and  (2) 
intersect  for  two  given  values  of  x. 

We  proceed,  in  a  somewhat  similar  manner,  to  compare 
the  curve  (1)  with  a  parabola 

y^A+Bx-^Caf"  (3), 

*  Arts.  66,  67  can  be  postponed. 
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where  the  constants  A,  B,  C  are  determined  so  as  to  make 
(1)  and  (3)  intersect  for  three  given  values  of  a?. 

1°  We  will  first  suppose  these  values  of  a?  to  be  equi- 
distant; let  them  be  a  —  h,  a,  a  +  h.  The  equations  to 
determine  the  constants  are  then 

A+B(a''h)-\-C{a-hy  =  <f>{a-h\ 

A-{-Ba  -fCa"  =^(a),        ■ (4). 

A+B(a  +  h)  +  C(a-{-hy=^^(a  +  h)  ] 

Let  us  now  write 

F(x)  =  <l>(x)-(A+Bx  +  Cx') (5), 

%.e.  F{x)  denotes  the  difference  of  the  ordinates  of  the  curves 
(1)  and  (3).  By  hypothesis,  F(x)  vanishes  for  a?  =  a  — A,  and 
for  a?  =  a;  hence,  by  Art.  48,  the  derived  function  F'{x)  will 
vanish  for  some  intermediate  value  of  x,  that  is 

r(a^e,h)  =  0 (6), 

where  1  >  ^i  >  0.  Arain,  since  F{x)  vanishes  for  x  =  a,  and 
for  x  =  a  +  h,  we  shall  have 

r(a  +  0,h)  =  O (7), 

where  1  >  ft  >  0. 

By  a  further  application  of  the  same  argument,  since  the 
function  F'  (x)  vanishes  for  «  =  a  —  ftA  and  for  x  =  a  +  O^h,  its 
derived  function  F"(x)  will  vanish  for  some  intermediate 
value  oi  x\  we  have  therefore 

F"{a  +  0h)^O (8), 

where  0  is  some  quantity  lying  between  —ft  and  ft,  and 
d  fortiori  between  +  1.     Since,  by  (6), 

F'\x)^4/\x)-'^C (9), 

it  follows  that,  for  some  value  of  0  between  ±  1, 

it>'\a  +  0h)^2C (10). 

Now  from  (4)  we  find 

0(a  +  A)-2<^(a)  +  <^(a-A)  =  2CA* (11), 

and  therefore 
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Hence 

In  the  same  way  we  could  prove  that 

Um^±S?^tmiLBptR±±t)  =  ^-'(a) (14). 

If  the  difference 

^(a  +  A)-*(a) 

be  denoted  by  ^,  the  expression 

{<^  (a  +2h)-4>{a  +  A)}  -{^(a  +  A)  -^(a)} 

may  be  denoted  by  8  (8y)  or  S^.     Hence  the  formula  (14)  is 
equivalent  to 

^°^*->(S»=S  <^^>- 

To  interpret  the   theorem   (13)  geometrically,  let,  in 
Fig.  42, 

OA=^a,    OH^a-h,    OH'  =  a  +  h, 

and  let  AQ,  HP,  H'P'  be  the  corresponding  ordinates  of  the 
curve  (1).     Join  PP',  and  let  AQ  meet  PF  in  F.     Then 

VAr=.\{FH-\-PH) 

=  J{</>(a  +  A)  +  ^(a-A)}, 


Fig.  42. 
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and  therefore 

VQ^VA^QA 

=  ^[<f>(a'{-h)-24>{a)  +  <l>(a-h)}. 

Hence  the  theorem  (13)  asserts  that 

rQ  =  ^HA\il>''(a) (16), 

ultimately. 

It  appears  that  the  chord  is  above  or  below  the  arc 
according  as  <t>"{a)  is  positive  or  negative. 

2°.  We  will  next  suppose  that  two  of  the  three  points 
at  which  the  curves  (1)  and  (3)  intersect  are  coincident. 
More  precisely,  we  suppose  that  for  x=^a  the  curves  not 
only  intersect  but  touch,  and  that  they  intersect  again 
for  x  —  a-^  h.  The  conditions  that,  for  x=a,y  and  dy/dx 
should  have  the  same  values  in  the  two  curves,  are 


5  +  2Ca=f(a)t    


while  the  third  condition  gives 

A+B(a  +  h)  +  C(a  +  hy'  =  ^{a  +  h) (18). 

With  the  same  definition  of  F(x)  as  before,  we  have 

i^(a)  =  0,    ^(a  +  A)  =  0 (19), 

and  therefore  F'(a+0ih)  =  O    (20), 

where  1  >  ^i  >  0.    Again,  since  F'  (x)  vanishes  for  a?  =  a,  and 
for  a?  =  a  +  OJi,  we  have 

F''{a-h0h)  =  O (21), 

where  ^i  >  tf  >  0. 

Now  from  (17)  and  (18)  we  find 

<^(a  +  A)-<^(a)-A<^'(a)  =  (7A«  (22). 

Hence,  by  (9)  and  (21), 

^  (a  +  A)  =  <^  (a)  +  h<f>'  (a)  +  iA»<^"  (a  +  0h). .  ,(23). 

This  very  important  result  will  be  recognised,  later,  as  a 
particular  case  of  Lagrange's  form  of  Taylor's  Theorem  (see 
Chap.  xiv).  It  includes  as  much  of  this  theorem  as  is 
ordinarily  required  in  the  dynamical  and  physical  applications 
of  the  subject. 
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Prom  (23)  we  deduce 

Hm,.o ^ (^ -^ ^> - ^f ^> " ^^^ ^^>  =  i,r  (a)  ...(24). 

In  Fig.  43,  let  OA=a,  AH  =  K  and  let  AP,  HQ  be  the 
corresponding  ordinates  of  the  curve  (1).  If  QH  meet  the 
tangent  at  P  in   F,  we  have 

QH=  4>{a  +  A),     VH=4>  (a)  +  A0'  (a). 


H 


Fig.  43. 

Hence  (24)  asserts  that 

Qr=^AHK4>"(a) (26), 

ultimately. 

Hence,  ultimately,  the  deviation  of  a  curve  from  a 
tangent,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  point  of  contact,  is 
in  general  a  small  quantity  of  the  second  order. 

If  ^''(a)  +  0,  QV  does  not  change  sign  with  h,  and  the 
curve  in  the  immediate  neighbourhc^  of  P  lies  altogether 
above,  or  altogether  below,  the  tangent  line,  accordmg  as 
4>'  (p)  is  positive  or  negative. 

The  formulse  (16)  and  (25)  have  an  interesting  appli- 
cation in  the  theory  of  Curvature.     See  Chap.  x. 
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67.    Theory  of  Proportional  Parts. 

Let  us  make  the  curves 

y  =  *(^) (1). 

and  y=^A+Ba-hCa^ (2), 

intersect  for      a?  =  a,    x^a  +  zh,    x  =  a  +  h, 
where  1  >z>0. 
We  find 
(l-^)«^(a)  +  2r«^(a  +  A)-0(a  +  £:A)  =  ;p(l-2:)A«G...(3); 
and  consequently,  by  the  method  of  the  preceding  Art., 
(l-z)(l>{a)-\-Zif>{a'\-h)-<l>{a  +  zh)  =  ^z(l^z)h^<f>"(a-\-0h) 

(4), 

where  1  >  ^  >  0. 

This  result,  which  includes  the  theorems  of  Art.  66  as 
particular  cases,  is  here  introduced  for  the  sake  of  its 
bearing  on  the  theory  of '  proportional  parts.'  Suppose  that 
0  (x)  is  a  function  which  nas  been  tabulated  for  a  series  of 
values  of  x  at  equal  intervals  h.  Let  a  be  one  of  these 
values,  and  suppose  that  <f}  (x)  is  required  for  some  value  of 
X  between  this  and  the  next  tabular  value  a  +  h]  say  for 
a  +  zh,  where  1  >  -8^  >  0.  In  the  method  of  '  proportional 
parts/  the  interpolation  is  made  as  if  the  function  increased 
uniformly  from  a?  =  a  to  a?  =  a  +  A,  i.e.  we  assume 

^{a'\-zh)-4> (g) _ z_  .  . 

4>(a^-h)-4>{a)      1  ^  ^' 

or  4>  {a  -{-zh)  =  (l-z)<l>  (a)  +  z^{a  +  h) (6). 

The  formula  (4)  gives  the  error  involved  in  this  process, 
which  is  equivalent  to  assuming;  that  the  arc  of  the  curve 
(1)  between  x  =  a  and  a;  =  a  +  X  may  be  replaced  without 
sensible  error  by  its  chord. 

The  maximum  value  o{  z{l'-z)  is  J,  by  Art.  50,  Ex.  2. 
Hence  if  R  denote  the  greatest  value  which  ^"  (x)  assumes 
in  the  interval  from  ar=atoa;  =  a  +  A,  the  formula  (4)  shews 
that  the  error 

>ih*R  (7). 
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Ex.  1.  In  a  seven-figure  logarithmic  table,  the  logarithms  of 
all  numbers  from  10000  to  100000  are  given  at  intervals  of 
unity.     Now  if 

*  (a:)  =  logio  x  (8), 

wehave  4^"{^)  =  -^    W- 

Hence,  putting  A=l,  in  (7),  we  find  that  in  the  interpolation 
between  logj^n  and  log,o(n+l)  the  error  involved  in  the 
method  of  proportional  parts  is  not  greater  than 

-05429^n»  (10). 

Thus  for  n=  10000,  where  it  is  greatest,  the  error  does  not 

exceed  -000000000543, 

and  is  therefore  quite  insensible  from  the  stand-point  of  a  seven- 
figure  table. 

It  appears  from  (4)  that  the  method  may  be  expected  to 
tail  whenever  ^"  {x)  is  large.  The  differences  are  then  said 
to  be '  irregular.' 

£x.  2,     If  ^  (a;)  =  logio  sin  a;  (11), 

wehave  ^"(a;)  =  — ficosec'aj   (12). 

Hence,  putting  h  =  j^  =  -000291, 

we  find  |AV'  («)  =  -  "00000000460  cosec*  x  (13). 

Since  cosec'  18'  =  10*47,  it  appears  that  in  a  table  of  log  sines  at 
intervals  of  1'  the  error  of  interpolation  may  amount  to  half 
a  unit  in  the  seventh  place  when  the  angle  falls  below  18°. 

68.  ConcaYity  and  Convexity.  Points  of  In- 
flexion* 

Just  as  <f/(ic)  measures  (Art.  33)  the  rate  of  increase 
of  if>(x)f  80  4>"  {x)  measures  the  rate  of  increase  of  <t>  {x). 
Hence  if  ^"  {x)  be  positive  the  gradient  of  the  curve 

y-*(^) (1) 

increases  with  x ;  whilst  if  ^"  (a?)  be  negative  the  gradient 
decreases  as  x  increases. 

If  ^"(fl?)=»0,  the  rate  of  change  of  the  gradient  is 
momentarily  zero,  and  we  have  a  *  stationary  tangent.'  The 
simplest  case  of  this  is  at  a  '  point  of  inflexion/  i,e.  a  point  at 
which  the  curve  crosses  its  tangent ;  see  p.  159. 
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A  curve  is  said  to  be  concave  upwards  at  a  point  P 
when  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  P  it  lies  wholly 
above  the  tangent  at  P.  Similarly,  it  is  said  to  be  convex 
upwards  when  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  P  it  lies 
wnoUy  below  the  tangent  at  P. 

If  the  curve,  to  the  right  of  P,  lie  above  the  tangent  at 
P,  it  is  easily  seen  from  Art.  56  that  within  any  range  (how- 
ever short)  extending  to  the  right  of  P  there  will  be  points 
at  which  if>  {x)  is  greater  than  at  P.  Hence,  by  Art.  47, 
the  value  of  i"(a?)  at  P  cannot  be  negative.  The  same 
conclusion  holds  if  the  curve,  to  the  left  of  P,  lie  above  the 
tangent  at  P. 


Fig.  44. 

Similarly,  if  the  curve,  either  to  the  right  or  left  of  P,  lie 
below  the  tangent  at  P,  the  value  of  ^"  {x)  at  P  cannot  be 
positive. 

It  follows  that  the  curve  is  concave  upwards  when  <t>'{x) 
is  positive,  and  convex  upwards  when  ^"(a?)  is  negative. 
This  result  may  be  inferred  also  from  Art.  66  (25),  which 
shews  that  QV  has  the  same  sign  as  <f>"((i). 

It  appears,  moreover,  that  at  a  point  of  inflexion,  where 
the  curve  crosses  its  tangent,  ^"  (x)  cannot  be  either  positive 
or  negative,  and  therefore  (since  it  is  assumed  to  be  finite) 
must  vanish.  This  condition,  though  essential,  is  not  suffi- 
Qicnt.     It  is  further  necessary  that  <^^' (a;)  should  change  sign 
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as  X  increases  through  the  value  in  question.  Suppose,  for 
instance,  that  to  the  left  of  P  the  curve  lies  below  the 
tangent  at  P,  and  that  to  the  right  of  P  it  lies  above  it. 
It  appears  then  from  Art  56  that  there  will  be  points  of  the 
curve  both  to  the  right  and  to  the  left  of  P  at  which  the 
gradient  is  greater  than  at  P,  %,e,  the  gradient  is  a  minimum 
at  P,  and  <!>'  (x)  must  therefore  change  (Art.  50)  from  negative 
to  positive. 


Fig.  45. 

If  the  crossing  is  in  the  opposite  direction,  the  gradient 
is  a  maximum  at  P,  and  <f>'(x)  changes  from  positive  to 
negative. 


£x.  1.    If 
we  have 


y"  =  6a;. 


(2), 


This  changes  from  —  to  +  as  a;  increases  through  0.     Hence  we 
have  a  point  of  inflexion ;  see  Fig.  34,  p.  110. 


£x.  2. 


This  makes 


y= 


2x 
l+a? 


(3). 
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Hence  there  are  three  points  of  inflexion,  viz.  when  a;  =  0  and 
when  »  =  *  ^3.     See  Fig.  17,  p.  31. 

Ex.  3.     In  the  curve  of  sines 

y  =  i»sin- (4), 

1  „         6    .     a;         y  ' 

we  have  y  =  -  -^  sin  -  =  —  -^ . 

a*        a        <v 

Hence  y"  changes  sign,  and  there  is  a  point  of  inflexion, 
whenever  the  curve  crosses  the  axis  of  x.     See  Fig.  18,  p.  34. 

Ex,  4.     In  the  curve 

y  =  a!' (5), 

we  have  y"  =  1 2a;'. 

This  vanishes,  but  does  not  change  sign,  when  x  =  0.  Hence 
we  have  a  stationary  tangent,  but  not  a  point  of  inflexion  in  the 
strict  sense.  It  is  in  fact  obvious,  since  a^  is  essentially 
positive^  that  the  curve  lies  wholly  on  one  side  of  the  tangent 
at  the  origin. 

69.    Application  to  Maxima  and  Minima. 

The  criterion  of  Art.  50  for  distinguishing  maxima  and 
minima  values  of  a  function  if>  (x)  can  also  be  expressed  in 
general  in  terms  of  the  second  derivative  ^"  (x). 

Since  <f>'  (x)  is  the  derivative  of  <^'  (x),  it  appears  that  if, 
as  X  increases  through  a  root  of  0'  (x)  =  0,  if>"  (x)  is  positive, 
<t>  (x)  must  be  increasing,  and  therefore  changing  sign  from 
—  to  +.     Hence  <t>  (x)  is  a  minimum. 

Similarly,  if  ^"  (x)  is  negative  when  ij/  (x)  =  0,  <(/  (x)  must 
be  decreasing,  and  therefore  changing  sign  from  +  to  — . 
Hence  <t>{x)  is  a  mfOximum. 

The  connection  of  these  results  with  the  criterion  of 
concavity  and  convexity  (Art.  68)  is  obvious. 

Ex,  1.  In  rectilinear  motion,  the  distance  (s)  from  the 
origin,  is  a  maximum  or  minimum  when  the  velocity  {dsjdt) 
vanishes,  according  as  the  acceleration  (d^sjdf)  is  then  negative 
or  positive. 

Ex,2.     Let  ^(a:)=^_^. 
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We   have  seen.  Art.  50,  Ex.  4,   that    ^'(x)  ranishes  fo«. 

and  x  =  — 1.     Also  from  the  value  erf  ^ (jc)  giTcn  in  ^^    '*''°^  1 

Ex.  2,  it  appears  that  '^^'^^    i5,x^ 

Hence  the  former  value  of  x  gives  a  maximum,  and  the  l^^^ 
minimum,  value  of  ^(^).     See  Fig.  17,  p.  31. 

It  may  happen,  however,  that  a  value  of  x  whicli  ^ 
^'(«)  =  0  also  makes  ^"(x)  =  0.  It  is  easily  shewn  tK  *^^ 
this  case  ^{x)  is  in  general  neither  a  majdmum  ^"^^  in 
minimum  (cf.  Fig.  34,  p.  110),  but  it  is  hardly  worth  ^*~**'  « 
to  continue  the  discussion  here.  The  complete  ml  ^'^le 
be  given  later  (Chap.  XIV.)  as  a  deduction  frwn  X^  ^^' 
Theorem.  ^'>'*^rs 

Equations.  ^^^«^      ^ 

The  successive  derived  functions  play  a  great  part  * 
Theory  of  Equations.  ^  tl^^ 


We  have  seen 


(Art.  49)  that,  if  ^  (x)  be  a  rational  ii^*^^ 
ne  root  of  4*'  {x)  =  0  will  occur  betwe«. 


function,  at  least  one  root  of  ^'  {x)  =  0  will  occur  betwe«^     S^l 


^tx 


^Uy 


two  roots   of   0(x)  =  O.     Similarly,   at   least  one    rtJ?^  " 

if/'  (x)  =  0  will  occur  between  any  two  roots  of  <//  (x)  =Jq  ^      of 

so  on.  *   ^^d 

Moreover,  since  an  r-fold  root  of  <f>  (x)  =  0  is  an  (^ 
fold  root  of  if>(x)=:0,  it  will   be  an   (r-2).fold   J.^^ — X). 
0"  (x)  =  0, ...,  and  finally  a  simple  root  of  4>^^^  {x)  =  0.    ^^    of 
the  necessaiy  and  sufficient  conditions  for  an  r-fold  ^T^^^ce 
^(ir)=0  are  that  the  functions  ^^^b  ^f 

*(^),     <f>'(^h     4>"i^\     ->     ^^^^^{x) ^^^^ 

should  simultaneously  vanish.  ^ 

Ex.     If  ^(a:)  =  2a:"  +  5aj*  +  4ic»+2fic*+2aj+l, 

we  have  4/ \x)  =  lOaJ*  +  20«'+  12ar»  +  4a?  +  2, 

^"  (a:)  =  4  (10a:»  +  I6a?  +  6a;  +  !)• 
These  aU  vanish  for  aj  =  -l,  which  is  therefore  a  triply    ^^ 
*(x)  =  0.     We  find,  in  fact^  that  ^^^b   oi 

^  («)  =  (a;  +  1)»  (2a;*  -  a?  +  ^)' 


L. 
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17.  Prove  that  the  equation 

ic"- 6aj»  +  5aJ*+ 9iB»- Ua^- 4a;  +  8  =  0 
has  a  triple  root ;  and  find  all  the  roots. 

18.  If  PNy  FN'  be  two  neighbouring  ordinates  of  a  curve 
y  =  4^  {x\  and  if  QH^  any  intermediate  ordinate,  meet  the  chord 
PF  in  F,  prove  that 

ultimately,  where  c  is  (he  abscissa  of  some  point  between  N  and 

N\ 

19.  Shew  that  in  the  formula 

4,{a  +  h)  =  4^  (o)  +A^'  (a  +  Bh) 

of  Art.  56,  the  limiting  value  of  0,  when  h  is  infinitely  small,  is 
in  general  ^. 

What  is  the  geometrical  meaning  of  this  result  ? 

20.  Shew  that  the  variation  in  the  value  of  a  function,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  a  maximum  or  minimum,  is  in  general  of 
the  second  order  of  small  quantities. 

21.  Explain  why  the  rate  of  a  compensated  chronometer, 
at  any  particular  temperature,  falls  short  of  the  rate  at  the 
temperature  of  exact  compensation  by  an  amount  proportional 
to  the  square  of  the  difference  of  temperature. 

22.  Shew  that,  in  a  mathematical  table  calculated  for  equal 
intervals  of  the  variable,  the  maximum  error  of  interpolation  by 
proportional  parts,  in  any  part  of  the  table,  is  one-eighth  of  the 
'second  difference'  (t.6.  of  the  difference  of  the  differences  of 
successive  entries). 


CHAPTER  V. 

INTEGRATION. 

71.    Nature  of  the  Problem. 

In  the  preceding  chapters  we  have  been  occupied  with 
the  rate  of  variation  of  functions  given  d  priori.  The 
Integral  Calculus,  to  which  we  now  turn,  is  concerned  with 
the  inverse  problem;  viz.  the  rate  of  variation  of  a 
fiiDction  being  given,  and  the  value  of  the  function  for 
some  particular  value  of  the  independent  variable  being 
assigned,  it  is  required  to  find  the  value  of  the  function 
for  any  other  assigned  value  of  the  independent  variable.  In 
symbols,  it  is  required  to  solve  the  equation 

|=<^(-) (1). 

where  ^  (^)  is  a  given  function  of  x,  subject  to  the  condition 
that  for  some  specified  value  (a,  say)  of  x,  y  shall  have  a 
given  value  (6). 

For  example,  the  law  of  velocity  of  a  moving  point  being 
given,  and  the  position  of  the  point  at  the  time  <o>  it  is  required 
to  find  its  position  at  any  other  time  t.  This  is  equivalent  to 
solving  the  equation 

|=*(0 (2). 

where  ^  (<)  is  a  given  function  of  t^  subject  to  the  condition  that 
*  =  «^(8ay)  ioTt  =  t^. 

If  we  can  discover  a  continuous  function  '^(x)  such  that 
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the  equation  (1)  becomes 

s=i+« ••■■■ <^)- 

Hence  if,  as  is  the  case  in  most  practical  applications  of  the 
subject,  y  be  restricted  to  be  continuous,  we  have,  by 
Art.  56, 

y=^(^)  +  0 (4). 

where  (7  is  a  constant.  The  precise  value  of  C  is  indeter- 
minate, so  far  as  the  equation  (1)  is  concemeii ;  G  is  therefore 
called  an  '  arbitrary  constant.'  Its  use  is  that  it  enables  us 
to  satisfy  the  remaining  condition  of  the  problem  as  above 
stated. 

Thus  if  y  =  6  for  a?  =  a,  we  must  have 

whence  y  — 6='^(a?)  — -^(a) (5). 

Ex.     Given  that  the  velocity  of  a  moving  point  is  ia  +  gt^ 
we  have 

j^^u^gi  =  ^{fU^\gt^)  (6), 

whence  »  =  t*<  +  ^i^^'  +  C. (7). 

Determining  C  so  that  8  =  8^  for  t  —  t^y  we  have 

«-«o  =  w(<-0  +  k(«"-«o')    (8). 

If,  as  in  Art.  31,  we  use  the  symbol  D  for  the  operator 
didx,  the  equation  (1)  may  be  written 

%=*(«) (9). 

and  its  solution  may,  consistently  with  the  principles  of 
algebraic  notation,  be  written 

y=^D-^if>(x) (10), 

the  definition  of  the  *  inverse '  operator  Z)~'  being  that 

D{I>'^4>{x)]^4>(w) (11). 

The  function  2)-»i^(aj) (12), 

when  it  exists,  is  called  the  ' indefinite  integral'  of  ^(o;)  with 
respect  to  x.     It  is  more  usually  denoted  by 

fit>{^)dx (13). 
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The  origin  of  thiB  notation  will  be  explained  in  the  next 
chapter;  in  the  meantime  (13)  is  to  be  regarded  as  merely 
another  way  of  writing  (12). 

The  distinction  between '  direct '  and  '  inverse '  operations 
is  one  that  occurs  in  many  branches  of  Mathematica  A 
direct  operation  is  one  which  can  always  be  performed  on 
any  given  function,  according  to  definite  rules,  with  an 
unambiguous  result.  An  inverse  operation  is  of  the  nature 
of  a  question :  what  function,  operated  on  in  a  certain  way, 
will  produce  an  assigned  result?  To  this  question  there 
may  or  may  not  be  an  answer,  or  there  may  be  more  than 
one  answer  (cf.  Art.  20).  In  the  case  of  the  operator  i)~*,  we 
have  seen  that  if  there  is  one  answer,  there  are  an  infinite 
number,  owing  to  the  indeterminateness  of  the  additive 
constant  C.  Whether  there  is,  in  every  case,  an  answer  is  a 
matter  yet  to  be  investigated ;  but  we  may  state,  although 
this  is  rather  more  than  we  shall  have  occasion  formally 
to  prove,  that  every  c(yntinu(m8  function  has  an  indefinite 
integral.  In  the  rest  of  this  chapter  we  shall  be  occupied 
with  the  problem  of  actually  discovering  indefinite  integrals 
of  various  classes  of  mathematical  fiinctions. 

72.    Standard  Forms. 

There  are  no  in&Uible  rules  by  which  we  can  ascertain 
the  indefinite  integral 

2)"*^ (a?)  or  /^(fl?)cte 

of  any  given  continuous  function  ^  {x).  As  above  stated, 
integration  is  an  inverse  process,  in  which  we  can  only  be 
guided  by  our  recollections  of  the  results  of  previous  direct 
processes. 

The  integral,  moreover,  although  in  a  certain  sense  it 
always  exists,  may  not  admit  of  being  expressed  (in  a  finite 
form)  in  terms  of  the  functions,  whether  algebraic  or  trans- 
cendental, which  are  ordinarily  employed  m  mathematics. 
The  following  are  instances: 

and  the  list  might  easily  be  extended  indefinitely. 
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The  first  step  towards  making  a  more  or  less  systematic 
record  of  achieved  integrations  is  to  write  down  a  list  of 
differentiations  of  various  simple  functions;  each  of  these 
will,  on  inversion,  furnish  us  with  a  result  in  indefinite 
integration.  The  arbitrary  additive  constant  which  always 
attaches  to  an  indefinite  integral  need  not  be  explicitly 
introduced,  but  its  existence  will  occasionally  be  forced  on 
the  attention  of  the  student  by  the  fact  of  integrals 
of  the  same  expression,  arrived  at  in  different  ways,  differing 
by  a  constant. 

The  student  should  make  himself  thoroughly  familiar 
with  the  following  results,  which  are  fundamental: 

^      -^         -'  \a^dx  =  ^'^—af^^\  {A) 

[except  for  w  =  —  1], 


dx 


.  x^  =  ?ia?**~^ 


dx 

A 
dx 

d 


T-.sina;  =  cosa7,  1  cos  irda?  =  sin  a?,  (D) 

■7-.  cos  a?  =  — sin  a?,  I  sin  a?cfcr  =  —  cos  a?,  (E) 

d  f 

-r- .  tan  X  =  sec'  x,  I  sec"  xdx  —  tan  x,  (F) 

-T-.cota?=  — cosec'a;,  /  cosec' a?da?  =  —  cot  a;,  (0) 

d     ,     ,x            1  C       dx            .,a?.  ,-^ 

d    .       .X         a  f    dx        1  ,         X  ,^ 

-J- .  tan^  -  =  -r r ,  / =  -  tan""*  - ,  (I) 

J- .  sinh  X  =  cosh  ar,  I  cosh  xdx  —  sinh  x,  (J) 

-T- .  cosh  X  =  sinh  a?,  I  sinh  xdx  =  cosh  a?,  {K) 
*  As  to  the  qnestion  of  sign,  see  Art.  41. 
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-7- .  tanh  X  =  sech'  x,  I  sech*  xdx  =  tanh  x,  (L) 

d.  r 

-j- .  cbth  «  =  —  cosech'  x,  j  cosech*  xdx^  —  coth  x,    (M) 

d     .  .    ^x  1  f      dx  .i,fl? 

j^  .  smh"^  -  =  -rr- -. ,  I  -  - -, '.  =  sinh"'  - 

dx  a     V(^  +  a)  JV(^  +  a')  a 

d         1    ,  fl?  1  t       dx  1    ,  a? 

J-  .  cosh~*  -  =  -7,- -r ,  /  -77-^r -r  =  cosh"'  - , 

=  log ^ \*   (0) 

d    ,     ,    .X         a  f    dx        1x1-1^ 

dx  a     a^—a^  Ja^  —  a?     a  a 

[a?<a}-\  =llog«-t^,       (P) 


2a    ®  a  —  a? 


d        1      X  d 

-J- .  coth"' -  =  - -r—  . 
aa?  a         or  — a 


-,        l-r 5=--coth-'- 


[^>a»]  =llog^.        (Q) 

73.    tSHmple  Eztenaioiifl. 

To  extend  the  above  results,  we  first  notice  that  the 
addition  of  a  constant  to  x  makes  no  essential  difference  in 
the  form  of  the  result  (cf.  Art  39, 1°). 

Thus,  obviously, 

f(a?  +  a)"*da?= =-(^4-a)"^' (1), 

J  m  +  1 

^^  =  log(a;  +  a) (2). 

f        dx        _  f  dx  _  .  __^x-a       .^. 

JV(2aa?-a;«)""JV{a»-(a?-a)»}     ^*^       a     ^"^^^ 

and  so  on.     Some  further  illustrations  occur  in  Arts.  74,  75. 

*  As  to  the  sign,  see  Art.  44. 


/ 
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Again,  if  x  be  multiplied  by  a  factor  h,  the  integral  has 
the  same  form  as  before,  except  that  it  is  divided  oy  this 
factor  (see  Art.  39,  2*>). 


Thus 


I  sin  A;a:daj  =  —  rcosia? (4), 

/ 


^j  =  ilog(a^  +  6) (5). 


and  so  on. 

Again,  we  have  the  theorems 

fCudx=Cfudse (6), 

f{u-{-v  +  w+...)da—Jtidx-\'fvdx-{-Jwdx  + (7); 

since,  if  we  perform  the  operation  d/dx  on  both  sides  we  get 
in  each  case  an  identity,  by  Arts.  36,  37. 

Thus  the  indefinite  integral  of  a  rational  integral  function 

A^  -h  A,af^'  +  ...  +  Afn-iX  +  A„, (8), 

^»       --r^^o^'^^'  +  -A^'^'"  +  h^m^i^  +  A„^ (9). 

Again,  suppose  we  have  a  rational  fraction  of  the  form 

F(x) 
-i^ (10). 

By  division  this  can  be  reduced  to  the  sum  of  a  rational 
integral  function  and  a  fraction 

i- (11). 

The    former    part    can   be  integrated   as   above,   and   the 
integral  of  (11)  is 

A\og{x-\-a) (12). 

Ex.  1.       /(a?~l)lcia:=3-iy(a;-l)l+i  =  |(a;-l)t. 

Ex.  3.     /sin*  xdx=lf(l-cos2x)dx  =  ^X'-  J  sin  2x, 
Ex,  4.         /tan' xdx  =  /(sec* x—  l)clx  =  tan x-x 


/  -   <■ 
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EXAMPLES.    XZ. 

Find  the  indefinite  integrala  of  the  following  expressions  * : 


I    « 


11  „  1  1 

2. 


a* 


5.      — .7S r  •       —rm TT—.  .  6. 


V*""  */> 

{x^ir 

■ 

1 

1 

J(2  +  a:) 

•      V(3- 

2xy 

l-2aj 

2  +  a: 

3+0!    ' 

Z^x' 

1  +a; 

l-a; 

l-«' 

1+a;' 

1-a? 

1+JB» 

Jx'        Jx  ' 
1  +a;        1  +0! 

IT'     ~1F  • 
1\«     /     1\» 


1^-^      2  +  «  /      ly      /      ly 

'•      3  +  *'      3-a;-  "'     V^x)'       V    *  a;/ " 


9.     , ,     = .  10. 


a« 


1  +0;'      1-a;* 


11.     yVqS"'      \-^'  ^^*     ^^*^     ^*^'^' 

13.     (cos  a;  ~  sin  as)'.  14.     oosh'o:,     sinh'a;. 

l-iB*        l+a!*»*» 


15.     tanh'a^     coth^x.  16. 


1  -05  '  1  +0J 


74.    Rational  Fractions  with  a  Quadratic  Denomi- 
nator. 

We  next  shew  how  to  integrate  any  expression  of  the 
form 

^(^)     .        .    .(1) 

where  F(x^  is  rational  and  integral.  If  necessary,  we  first 
divide  the  numerator  by  the  denominator  until  the  remainder 
is  of  the  form  oa:  +  6.  We  thus  get  the  function  (1)  expressed 
as  the  sum  of  a  rational  integral  function  and  a  fraction 

o^-\-fx-\-q 

*  The  student  should  test  the  aconracy  of  his  resnlts  by  differentiation. 
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The  former  part  can  be  integrated  as  in  Art.  73 ;  it  remains 
only  to  consider  the  form  (2). 

We  take  first  the  case 

—^ (3). 

The  form  of  the  result  will  depend  on  whether  p^  =  4fq, 
If  jj^<4!q,  we  have 

where  a,  fi  are  real.    Now 


/, 


by  an  obvious  extension  of  Art.  72  (/). 

If|)'  =  4g',  we  have 

a^+px  +  q-(x  +  lpy, 

•^"^  /(^Tfc?  =  -^ <^>- 

If  p'  >  4^,  we  have  a  choice  of  methods.     In  the  first 
place,  writing 

a» +|)a;  +  ?  =  (a?  +  i^;))"  -  (ip"  -  g)  =  (a;  -  ay  - /8*, 

where  a,  /3  are  real,  we  have  by  Art.  72  (Q) 


/, 


/  — ^i; — 7r»  =  —  7i  cotn  *  —pr- 


-^'^:"^ <')■• 


The  more  usual  method  of  treating  this  case  depends 
on  the  fact  that  when  p*  >  4iq  the  quadratic  expression  can 
be  resolved  into  real  factors;  thus 

^  +par  +  y  =  (^  —  a')  (a?  —  /3'), 
where  a=a  +  /3,    /3'  =  a-'fi. 

With  a  proper  choice  of  the  constants  il,  5  we  may  then  put 

1  _    A  B  , 


• 


It  is  asBumed  that  x>a-\-p.    The  modifications  neoessary  in  other 
cases  may  he  easily  supplied. 
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viz.  this  will  be  an  identity,  provided 

1  =  4  («-/30 +  £(«-«') (9), 

i.e.  provided 

A+B  =  0.    A^  +  Ba'  =  -1 (10), 

^  =  ^'        ^  =  -a-^ <11)- 

Hence 

f <fe 1      (f  dx       f  dx   ) 

j{z-ar){x-^)     a'-fi'\jx-a'    jx~fir\ 

=  ^^M(x-<^)-logix-^)] 

=vh'^''^l^ ^^^^' 

which  agrees  with  the  last  form  in  (7). 

When  we  have  once  learned  that  the  two  sides  of  (8)  can 
be  made  identical,  the  proper  values  of  A,  B  are  most  easily 
fomid  as  follows.  We  first  multiply  both  sides  of  the  identity 
by  a?  —  a',  and  ajierwards  put  x  =  a'.  This  gives  the  value  of 
A.  Again,  multiplying  both  sides  hy  x^py  and  afterwards 
putting  a;  =  /S',  we  find  5*. 


2   ,     _,  2a;-l 


V3 


V3**"'      V3 


y,  9      f        dx  [     dx  I      I 

Jl-ix  +  4x'~  J{2x-iy~    22a!-r 

.2x+l 


a 
7 


=  I  tanh"        ^ 

Otherwise,  assuming 

1  A  B 

(l-x)(aj  +  2)'"l-a;'*"iB+2* 

*  Hence  the  simple  rale :  To  find  A  omit  the  oorresponding  faotor  in  the 
denominator  of  the  expression  whioh  is  to  be  resolved  into  partial  fractions, 
and  snbetitate  a'  for  x  m  the  expression  as  thas  modified.    Similarly  for  B, 
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we  find,  by  the  method  just  indicated, 

f      dx 
Hence  |2Z^^r;^  =  -il<«(l -«)  +  i  lo«(«  + 2) 

=  Jlogi— . 

Proceeding  to  the  more  general  case  (2),  we  observe  that, 
by  a  proper  choice  of  the  constants  \,  fi,  we  can  make 

ax'\-b  =  \(2x+p)  +  fi (13), 

viz.  we  must  have 

X  =  Ja,    /Lt  =  6  — Jpo, ^.(14). 

Hence 

f^5^d^  =  xf-?^±^cfe  +  ,*/— ^-   ...(15). 

Of  the  two  integrals  on  the  right  hand,  the  former  is  obviously 
equal  to 

log  (af'+px-hq) (16), 

and  the  latter  has  been  dealt  with  above. 


Jl-aj  +  ar  J     l-a  +  ar 


-^Jl-x  +  a^'^Jl-x  +  a?'^ 
= -13 tan"*  -^^- Jlog(l-a;  +  a^). 

When  the  denominator  can  be  resolved  into  real  factors 
the  integral  on  the  left-hand  side  of  (15)  can  be  treated  more 
simply  by  the  method  of '  partial  fractiona'    Thus,  we  have 

ax+b              A           B  _ 

(x^a:Xx^l3')^x^a^x^^ --K^^h 

provided  cw?  +  6  =  -4  (a?  -  z^)  +  JS  (a?  -  a'), 

i,e.  provided       A  +  B^a,    A^  +  Ba:  =  -b (18), 

or  A  - ^°^'"*" ^         n-»^+*  nQ\ 
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It  is  unnecessary,  however,  to  go  through  this  work  in  every 
case,  as  the  values  of  ^,  J5  can  be  found  more  simply  by  the 
artifice  explained  on  p.  173. 

The  integration  of  (17)  then  gives 

cue  -^  h 
'(g-g')(a;-;y)'^=^^°g  (^-a')+fi  log(a!-/3')...(20). 

Ex.  5.     To  integrate 


/< 


(a;-2)(ic  +  l)- 

A  B 

Assoming  that  this        = + 


a;-2     a+l' 
we  find  il  =  J,     j5=|. 

The  required  integral  is  therefore 

Jlog(x~2)  +  |log(a:+l). 

EXAMPLES.    XXI. 

j-j-^  <fc  =  tan-»  X  +  log  ^(1  +  «»). 

-       f        dx  .      2a;  + 1 


aj+  1  ' 

4*- 3 
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in       (       ""^        -1      (*  +  ^)' 
"■     j;?"+6i+8~"*^  «  +  2   • 

"•     /(-_t)^3)'&=«-31og(«.-2)  +  8Iog(«:-3). 

12-     /^^^«fe=«'  +  (W5  +  l)log(2«-V5-l) 

-(|V5-l)log(2a!  +  V5-l). 
/"l  —aj*"*  1 

^*-  /-iT^'^=»'-i^-^^---^<->""-2ii*""- 

CLX  +  h 

A  somewhat  similar  treatment  can  be  applied  to  fuDctions 
of  the  above  type. 

1°.    If  A  be  positive,  the  form  is  equivalent  to 

ax  +  6 

V(^+pa?  +  j) ^^^• 

Consider,  in  the  first  place,  the  form 

V(a^+pa;  +  g) ^^^• 

By  completing  the  square,  the  expression  under  the  root- 
sign  may  be  put  in  one  or  other  of  the  shapes 

{x  -  of  ±  /S». 

Now,  by  Art.  72,  {N),  (0), 

VKa>-«y  +  /y}=^"^  '^8- <3). 

'"^d  /v((,_t).-y3')  =  '^^"'V ^*>- 

These  functions  have  the  alternative  fonns, 

log  ^ 


/, 
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l^g^-«-HV(g'-hf^+g) (5). 

cf.  Art.  23. 

In  the  more  general  case  (1),  we  assume 

aa:+6  =  X(a?  +  ip)  +  /4 (C), 

which  is  satisfied  by 

X  =  a,    ^  =  6-ipa (7). 

Hence 

(8). 

The  former  of  these  two  integrals  is  obviously  equal  to 

»J{a^  +px  +  g), 

and  the  latter  has  been  dealt  with  above. 

2°.  We  will  next  suppose  that,  in  the  form  placed  at  the 
bead  of  this  Art.,  the  coefficient  A  is  negative.  Without  loss 
of  generality  we  may  put  it  =  —  1. 

Consider,  first,  the  function 

Unless  the  quadratic  expression  be  essentially  negative,  in 
which  case  the  function  would  be  imaginary  for  all  real  values 
of  X,  it  can  be  put  in  the  shape 

/8»-(a?-a)». 

^T  f  dx  .     . « —  a 

Now 


Jv{/3.-(:c-a)»r"'^'-T" ^'"^- 

In  the  more  general  case  of  the  function 

___«^±^_  (11) 

we  assume  ax  +  b  =  \(^p  —  x)  +  fi (12), 

or  \  =  — a,    /*  =  6  +  Jpa (13). 

u  12 
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HeDce 

Js/iq^-px-a?)       ~    ]'J{q+px-a^)  ^J ^Jiq+px-af) 

(14). 

The  former  of  these  two  integrals  is  equal  to 

V(?  +  pa:  -  aj*), 
and  the  latter  has  been  treated  above. 

Ex,  1. 

J  ^{l-x-af)  }  ^{l  -x-a?) 

-  f  _£ii__  //     1  /  _     '^ 

-  j  V(i -«-«•)  *"■"  *i  J{f-(^Ti)»} 

=  -V(l -«-«•) +  i  sin- ^J 


=  -V(l-a;-a!«)  +  jBin-'-^    . 


f  %  2. 


{     *-LV_  die-  f>J:i>-+i  da, 

=  V(x'+a:+l)  +  Jsmh->|i| 
=  V(a:'  +  «+  1)  +  J  8inh->  -^t_  . 

_  f      dx  f      xdx 

-  j:j{r^)~  J  :j(X^<>^ 

=  8in-> «  +  7(1  -  a*). 
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EXAMPLES.    TTTT 


^-     /7(2^=73'^"<^^''^- 


/dx  1 


3-  /vRr:;^}=»'^~'<^-^)- 

a     f        <fa 1    .  1.-1  ?^±i 

7      f  <fa  ,    1     •  -,3ic-l 

;  V(l  +  2a!-3!e')"  V3  2      ' 


»■  /;«^— 'O-D- 


9.    j^^^-^j  dx  =  V{«  (a  -  «)}  +  i«  8in-»  -^  ^ . 
11.     |y/g-tJ)d«=V(«^-l)  +  C08h-^. 

76.    Ohan^e  of  Variable. 

There  are  two  artifices  of  special  use  in  integration ;  viz. 
the  choice  of  a  new  independent  variable,  and  the  method  of 
integration  'by  parta' 

To  change  the  variable  in  the  integral 

u=^Jif>(ai)dx (1) 

from  X  to  t,  where  a?  is  a  given  function  of  t,  we  have,  by 
Art  39, 

du     dudx       f  .dx  .^^ 

lU^diTr'f'^''^di ^^^' 

12—2 
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and  therefore,  by  the  definition  of  the  inverse  symbol  /, 

u  =  jif>  (x)  -jT  dt. 

Hence 

dx 


j<l>{x)dx=j<f>(ic)^^dt (3)* 


Conversely,  whenever  a  proposed  integral  is  recognized  to 
be  of  the  form 

/^(»)S'^^ w. 

we  may  replace  it  by 

J<]>{u)du (5), 

which  is  often  easier  to  find. 

The  following  are  important  cases  : 

P.  f<l>{X'{-a)dx=f^(u)du (6), 

where  w  =  a?  +  a. 

2^  fif>(kx)da  =  j^Jil>(u)du (7). 

where  u  =  kx. 

These  results  have  already  been  employed  in  Art.  73. 

3^  f^{id')xdx^y^{u)du (8), 

where  u^a?. 

« 

The  following  are  examples  of  (8). 
_,     ,       (     dx r     xdx 

*  Hence  the  rale :  After  the  sign  J  replace  ''^  "7  ^r  ^^- 
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u-l 


=  |log 


x»  +  l* 


^»-   /m=*/l^-*'"-'« 


Sin-*  — , . 

The  student  will,  after  a  little  practice,  find  it  easy  to 
make  such  simple  substitutions  as  the  above  mentally. 

4^.     Occasionally  the  integration  of  an  algebraical  func- 
tion is  fiudlitated  by  the  substitution 

X  =  1/t,        dx/dt  =  -  1/e*.* 
Thus 

r       dx       ^      f        dt        ^     1  f      <ft 

=  --8inh-^a< 
a 

=  —  sinh"^  - 
a  X 

Similarly,     I  — 77-- — -r  =  —  cosh"*  - 

°i'"8a+V(a'-«^) ^^*^^' 

*  The  BQbBtitntion  is  equivalent  to  writing 

dt.     dx 

-  —  for  — . 

I  X 
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and  \—77Z^ ^  =  —  sin-^- (11). 

More  generally,  the  integral 

r                dx 
](x-\-a)^/{Aa^  +  Bx  +  C) ^^^^ 

is  reduced  by  the  substitution 

x  +  a  =  \jt 
to  one  or  other  of  the  forms  discussed  in  Art.  75. 
Again,  the  substitution  x  =  IJt  gives 

{     ^  [       dt        ^     r     tcU 

^1^        1 
a«(l  +  a»^«)i 

"aV(a"  +  a?«) ^^^^' 

r     dx  1        X 

'^'^^f^™         liA^rh^* <^«> 

can,  by  'completing  the  square,'  be  brought  under  one  or 
other  of  the  preceding  cases. 

77.    Integration  of  Trigonometrioal  Functions. 

r  Tsin  X 

P.  itaxixdx^^  I dx 

J  J  cos  X 

fd  (cos  x)        , 

--  _  j  _v ^  -=  —  lofir  cos  X 

J    cos  X 

=  logseca;  (1). 

Similarly  /  cot  a?  da;  =  log  sin  a? (2). 
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Again,  by  the  same  artifice, 

Tsin «    ,   _      [d  (cos  x) 
J  cos' a?      ""    J  cos' a? 


1 

=8eca? (3). 

cosa?  ^  ^ 


In  a  similar  manner 

fcosa;   , 

i-^-z— cte  =  — coseca? (4). 


C£  Art.  38,  2*». 


2o.  ff^=(         ^ 

Jsinx     J  2  sin  ^o;  cos  ^o; 


—  1  fsec'  ^xdx  _  Cd  (tan  ^x) 
J    tan^a;       J    tan  ^a; 

=:logtan^a; (5). 

From  this  we  deduce 

fdx^  ^  f^dx ^^  ^       ^^  

Jcosa?     ;8m(i7r  +  a:)        ®        ^*        *   ^        ^  ^ 

The  formulad  (1)  to  (6)  rank  almost  as  standard  results, 
and  should  be  remembered. 

go      (      dx        ^r dx 

Ja  +  bcosx     J(a  +  6)co8'^a:  +  (a  — fe)8in' Ja? 

__  f  sec'  jxdx .,-. 

""J(a  +  6)  +  (a-6)tan4a; ^  ^' 

If  we  put  tan  ^o;  =  u,  this  takes  the  shape 

^J(a  +  6)  +  (a-6)u» ^^^' 

and  so  comes  under  one  or  other  of  the  standard  forms  (/), 
(P),  (Q)  of  Art.  72. 

Similarly,  with  the  same  substitution, 

f       ^        ^g  f        ^^  (9). 

Ja  +  frsina?        Ja  +  26w  +  att' 
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j  a^  cos' a?  +  6"  sin' a?     Ja»  +  6»taii'a? ^     ^' 

If  we  put  tan  x  =  u, 


we 


r    du     _  1  f  d(bu)    _  2^       _j  6t^ 


1  ,      ,  /6 
=  — ;  tan 


06 


'gtanx) (11). 


The  analogous  results  involving  hyperbolic  functions  may  be 
noted.     We  easily  find 

/tanha;(&  =  logco8h2;,      /  coth  a;  c2k  =  log  sinh  a; . . .  (12), 

/ — =--— da?  =  -  sech «,       I    .-rv— «^  =  -cosech  a:...(13), 
J  cosh'  X  J  sinh'  x 

da;        ^  r  c*d« 


/^-.-^/^fi=^'»-^ <■'> 


Similarly  the  forms 

t       dx  f       ^       _ 

Ja  +  b  cosh  X '         Ja-^b  sinh  a; 

can  be  integrated  by  the  substitution  tanh  ^x  =  Uw 

78.    Trigonometrical  Substitutions. 

The  integration  of  an  algebraic  function  involving  the 
square  root  of  a  quadratic  expression  is  often  facilitated  by 
the  substitution  of  a  trigonometrical  or  a  hyperbolic  function 
for  the  independent  vanable. 

Thus :  the  occurrence  of  V(tt*  —  ^)  suggests  the  substitu- 
tion x  =  asin0,  or  a;  =  atanhu; 
that  of  V(^  —  a*)  suggests 

a;=asecd,  or  a;  =  acoshu; 
that  of  V(^  +  «')  suggests 

a7  =  atan0,  or  a;  ~  a  sinh  u. 
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Ex.  1.     To  find  jj{a^-a?)dx (1). 

Patting  a;  =  asm^,     daj  =  aco8^cW, 

we  find  /^(a»  -x')dx=  a»/cos«  6  dO 

=  ia«8m-^^+iVK-a^) (2). 

c« 

£x,2.     To  find  jy/(^  +  a')dx  ^^^ 

Patting  x  =  asinhuy     chi  =  acoBhudUy 

we  obtain  the  form  /coth*  t*  c?tt, 

^Wch  =/(l +coBech'tt)dw  =  tt-cothtt 

=  8inh-?-^^(^±^)    (4)     ^ 


Ex.  3.     To  find       |— - 


dx 
(l-x)^(l-a;»)- 

Ifwepat  aj  =  costf,     cfo  =  -sintfc^, 

the  integral  becomes 


V  d-J' 


KXAMPTiTM,    TiTTTT 


/7?dx  1 


/lofiT  X 
-^  die  =  J  (log  »)'.  4,    /sin  a;  COB  a;  (fo  =  J  sin* «. 
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6.  /  i ; —  dx  =  log  (1  +  sin  x), 

y  1  +  sin  a;  °  ^  ' 

f     Binx      J  1 1      /       t  \ 

I = CKC  =  —  7-  log  (a  +  6  cos  fc). 

Ja  +  bcoHx  6°^  ' 

7.  /sin  a;  oos'ar  cfo  =  -  J  cos^  a;. 

^       f      sin  x  cos  a;        .  1        ,.        ,        f*«\ 

8.  I 5 ,    .  ^     or  =  ^r-rr V  log  (a  cos'  x  +  b  sin' a;). 

J  a  cos'  x  +  b  sin-  aj  2  (o  —  a)     °  ^  ' 

9.  /tan'  a;  e^a;  =  ^  tan'  a;  +  log  cos  x. 

0.      /  — -  -  dx  =  i  sec*  X,        11.     /sec*  a;  cfe  =  tan  a:  +  4  tan'  a?, 
ycos'a:  4  J  3 

2.     /(sec  a;  +  tan  x)<ix  =  log  = — 


sin  a; 
/(sec  a:  —  tan  a;)  d!a;  =  log  (1  +  sin  x). 


3.     I, =  cosec  «  —  cot  a;,      /;; =  -cota;-coseca;. 

J  I  +  cos X  J  I—  cos X 


f     dx  f     dx 

4.      /  Ti : —  =  tan  a;  —  sec  a^         / , ; —  =  tan  a;  +  sec  a;. 

7  1  +  sin  aj  y  1  —  sm  a; 

f       dx 
J  sin'  X  cos' 

6.      /  -. — - — -5—  ^  sec  a;  +  log  tan  ia;. 
J  sm  X  cos'  X  02s 


5.      I  -I— a =—  =  tan  X  -  cot  x 

a;  cos' a; 


7.  /-: r- =  isec*a?  +  logtana:: 

/sina;cos'a;     ^  ° 

f      dx 

8.  I :: — : =ia:  +  ilog(cosa3+sina;). 

J  1  +  tan  a:     ^       -*     °  ^  ' 

9.  f^ r-= -^tan"' ( -y^tana:). 

yl+cos'aj     J2  \»j2  J 

20.     /a;V(a'  +  a!^^  =  i  (a' +  «*)*. 
01       f      dx       _  1  ,         a;* 
^^-     jaj(aj~  +  l)"n^''^SMn:- 

22.     Evaluate    fj{ix^  +  a^)dx    and    fj{a^-a^)dx 
by  hyperbolic  substitutions. 

««       f_^^ _     n/(1+«') 
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79.    Integration  by  Parts. 

The  second  method  referred  to  in  Art  76,  viz.  that  of 
'  integration  by  parts/  consists  in  an  inversion  of  the  formula 

d  f    .        dii       du  ._. 

-(uv)  =  u^  +  v^ (1)' 

given  in  Art.  37.    Integrating  both  sides,  we  find 


uv 


=ht^+h^^' 


whence  ju  T-dx^ruv--  Iv-r-da (2).* 

This  gives  the  following  rule : 

If  the  expression  to  be  intenated  consists  of  two  &ctors, 
one  of  which  (dv/dx)  is  by  itself  immediately  integrable,  we 
may  integrate  as  if  the  remaining  factor  (t^)  were  constant, 
provided  we  subtract  the  integral  of  the  product  of  the  inte- 
grated tBLctoT  (v)  into  the  derivative  {aujdx)  of  the  other 
&ctor. 

A  very  useful  particular  case  is  obtained  by  putting 
tf  =  a?,  in  (2).    Thus 

ludx^xvL"  I  X.J   dx (3). 

The  following  are  important  applications  of  the  method. 

1**.  \\ogxdx=^x\ogx—  jx,-dx 

«  a?  log  a?  — a? (4). 

2?.    To  find  /  V(a'  -  «*)  dx. 

*  If  we  write  v  for  dvjdx,  and  therefore  D'hf  for  v,  this  takes  the  form 

!>-"  {uv) = uD-hf  -  !>-*  (Du .  D-hf). 
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Putting  u = i>J{a*  —  a?)  in  (3),  we  have 

|v(a'  -o?)dx  =  x  V(a'  -  a?)  +/^^^^^^ (5). 

But        /v(«'-«^)'^=/;;;^)<^ 

"^  JV(a*-a!*)"'JV(a'-aJ*) 

=  ««"•    a-Jv(^3^) ^^^- 

Adding  to  the  former  result,  and  dividing  by  %  we  find 

/V(a*  -  a:*)  cic  =  i  a?  V(a*  -  a;»)  +  i  a«  sin"'  -  . . .  ( 7 ) ; 

cf.  Art.  78,  Ex.  1. 

In  exactly  the  same  way  we  should  find 

\^/{a?  -\'0^)dx=\x  V(tt»+  a")  +  Ja'sinh"^ -  ....  (8), 

[v(^-a«)da?  =  ia?V(^-a')-ia"cosh-i-....(9). 

3^     To  find  the  integrals 

P  =  fe^  cos  fiadx,    Q  =  fef^  sin  fixdx (10). 

Putting  u=^  cos  fix,    v  =  -€f^ 

in  (2),  we  find 

P  =  ~e^  cos  fix -j-^^.i-fi  sin  fix)  dx 

=  -e^cosfix  +  ^Q (11). 

Similarly 

1  f  1 

Q  =  -e^8in^a?—  -e^.ficosfixdx 

CL  '         J  fX 

=  -e-'sinfix-^P (12). 
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Hence  aP  -  fiQ  =  ef^  cos  fix, 

and  therefore 


*      "  |....(14). 

.    «   1       n     u  sill  i8«  —  B  cos  flaj 
6-*  am /Sicda;  =»  Q  =  a'  +  fl'  ^ 


80.    Integration  by  fihicceialTe  Redaction. 

Sometimes,  by  an  integration '  by  parts,'  or  otherwise,  one 
int^ral  can  be  made  to  depend  on  another  of  simpler  form. 

1".     Let  Un^laftT'da: (I). 

1  fl 

We  have         «,  =  -  e*" .  a!"  —  I  -  e^ .  na^'oa; 

a  J  OL 

=  -«"<r*--M„_i (2). 

If  n  be  a  positive  integer,  we  can  by  successive  applications 
of  this  formula  obtain  u^  in  terms  of 

u^,^\€f^dx,  =-c«' (3). 

Bx.\.     Thus,  if  u^^faf'e-'dx    (4), 

we  have  «,  =  -  jc^e"*  +  ntt,_i (6). 

For  example, 

tt,  =  -  «»«-•  +  3tt,  =  -aj^e-*+  3  (-  a^e'^  +  2tt,) 
=  -  a5"tf-*  -  3a^«-*  +  6  (-  ose"*.-!-  tto)f 
or  ji^e-^dx  =  -  (ac*  +  3aj"  +  6«  +  6)  a"* 

2®.     Let  Mtt  =  /«*  cos /8a?cic,  I 

Vn^Jixf^  sin  0xdx  ) ^  ^ 

We  find  Un=  -^sin  fix. af^--  I  rz  sin  fix,  naf^''^dx 

1  n 

=  -gSin/Sa?.a*- -gVn-i (7), 
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and  t;„  =  —  -s  COS  ySa: .  a?"  —  If  —  -=cos)8fl?  J .  naf^^^dx 

1                       n 
=  --gC0Si9a?.a?'*  +  -g'Wn-i (8). 

If  n  is  a  positive  integer,  these  formulae  enable  us  to  express 
tin  aJid  ^n  ill  terms  of  either  il^otVo,  which  are  known. 

Ex.  2.     Thus,  if  )8  =  1,  we  have 

w^  =  flj*sinaj  — nv^_i,     v,>  =  -  oj*  cos  a;  +  ww^.,    (9). 

For  example, 

u^  =  a?  sin  a;  —  3t?j  =  a?  sin  a;  —  3  (~  a^  cos  x  +  2w,) 
=  a^  sin  X  +  Sic*  cos  a;  -  6  (aj  sin  x  —  v^), 
or  Ja^  cos  xdx  =  {a?  —  6a;)  sin  a;  +  (Sa*  —  6)  cos  x, 

3°     If  Wn=/tan~5d^ (10) 

=  /  tan«^»  0  (sec«  0-l)d0 
=/tan*»-«  0  d  (tan  ^)-/tan«-«  0  d0, 

we  have  Mn  = =^  tan**-^  ^  —  i^n-a (U). 

Hence  if  n  be  a  positive  integer,  Un  can  be  made  to  depend 

either  on  i^,=/tantf  dd,  =  logsec  ^ (12), 

or  on  Ur,,=fd0,  =  0 (13), 

according  as  n  is  odd  or  even. 

Similarly,  if  Vn=fcoV'0d0 (14), 

we  find  Vn  = cot*""*  0  —  Vn-2 (15). 

u  —  1 

81.    Reduction  FormulsB^  continued. 

P.     Let  ^^n  =  /cos«^d5 (1). 

We  have      Wn  =  /  cos**~*  0  d  (sin  0). 

= sin  flcos»*-»  (? -/sin  ^.  (n- 1  )cos'»-«  ^.  (-sin  ^)rffl 
=  sin  0  co8*->  tf  +  (n  - 1)/(1  -  cos'  0)  co8«-»  0d0 
=  sin  0  cos**"^  ^  +  (n  —  1)  (iln-a  —  ^n). 
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Transposing,  and  dividing  by  n,  we  find 

Wn  =  -8in^cos"-»^+^^Wn-i (2). 

n  n 

By  successive  applications  of  this  formula  we  reduce  the 
index  by  2  at  each  step;  until  finally,  if  n  be  a  positive 
integer,  the  integral  Un  is  made  to  depend  upon  either 

t4i,*=/co8  tfdd,  =  sin  tf (3), 

or  on  U9^=fd0,=  0 (4), 

according  as  n  is  odd  or  even. 

2^.     By  a  similar  process,  if 

Vn  =  /8in«^d^ (5), 

we  find  Vn  = cos^sin*~*  0A t;»_- (6). 

n  n 

In  this  way  i;„,  when  n  is  a  positive  integer,  is  made  to 
depend  either  on 

Vi,^  f  sin  OdO,  — '-  cos  0 ( 7 ) , 

or  on  Vo,=/d^,  =  ^ (8). 

3^.  The  same  method  can  be  applied  to  the  more  general 
form 

ti«,,n  =  /8in"«^cos~^d^ (9). 

We  have 

tt^^  =/sin"*  0  cos*"'  0  d  (sin  0) 

=     ^  ,sin«+>^cos*->5 
tn+l 

^  f8in'»+^  0.(n-  l)cos'^ 0 . (-  sin  0) d0 

m+lj 

=  -^  8in«+»  5  cos»-'  0 
w  +  l 


+  ^^— i  fsin"»^cos~"*^(l  -cos'tf)d5 
w  +  lj 


=     -    --  8in'»+'  cos"-'  0  + -^  (Um,n-2  -  "w.n). 

w+1  m  +  1 
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Clearing  of  fractions,  transposing,  and  dividing  by  m  +  n, 
we  obtain 

In  a  similar  manner  we  should  find 

wi  +  n  m  +  71 

By  successive  applications  of  (10)  and  (11)  we  can  reduce 
either  index  by  2  at  each  step,  so  that  finally,  if  m,  n  are 
positive  integers,  the  integral  t%,n  is  made  to  depend  on  one 
or  other  of  the  following  forms : 

i^.i,=/sin^cos^d5,  =  i8in«^ (12), 

Mo'o,  =/<««,  =  ^ (18), 

^,i»=/costf(i^,  =sind (14), 

Wi.o,  =  /sin  OdOy  =  —  cos  ^ (15). 

The  investigations  of  this  section  are  important  as  leading 
to  some  simple  and  practically  very  useful  results  in  definite 
integrals.     See  Art.  95. 

CT-AlffPT.M       XXIV. 

1.  fase^dx  =  a(x-a)e^f^. 

2.  Jxlogx(ix  =  ^{\ogx-'^). 

aj»+i   /  1     \ 

3.  f:^logxdx  =  ;^^^{logx-^. 

4.  fxmB.xdx  =  —  xcoBX-^sinx. 

5.  /as  cos  xdx  =  xsmx  +  cos  x, 

6.  /a;sinfl;coBa;e2as=-^cos2a;  +  |sin  2ae. 

.  -       m  sin  ma;  cos  TUB  —  71 006  Tike  sin  n.T 

7.  /cos  ma  cos  Tiojaoj  = = = . 

^      r  .  ,      71  sin  tho;  cos  ttos  —  m  cos  fno;  sin  Tios 

8.  J  Bin  mx  sm  nx<ix  = ; 5 . 

^      r  '  ,  f^  006  mx  cos  730;  +  7»  sin  mx  sin  nx 

9.  J  sm  Tiue  cos  710?  oo;  = = = . 

•^  Tir  —  7r 

10.     /sin"*  xdx  =  x  sin~'  a;  +  ^(1  -  a^). 
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11.  Jtan"^  x<ix=x  tan~^  x  —  log  ^^(1  +  sc*). 

12.  /8ec~*xda;  =  x8ec~^a5— cosh-^sc. 

13.  fxtaji-'^xdx  =  ^{l+a^)taji~^x—^x. 

14.  Jx  sec*  xdx  =  x  tan  x  +  log  cos  x. 

15.  Irz dx=xtAn'kx. 

J  I  +C08X  "* 

/jp  81I1~"^  X 
-——dx  =  --J{l-i^)sm-'x  +  x. 

17.  /cosh  X  cos  xdx  =  ^  (sinh  x  cos  x  +  cosh  a;  sin  x), 

18.  /sinh  a;  sin  xdx  =  ^  (cosh  a;  sin  x  —  sinh  x  cos  x). 

19.  /cosh  a;  sin  xdx  =  ^  (sinh  a;  sin  a;  —  cosh  x  cos  a;). 

20.  /sinh  x  cos  a;  (2ac  =  ^  (cosh  a;  cos  x  +  sinh  x  sin  x). 

21.  /«*  sin  X  cos  x  e2x  -  -]\^  (sin  2x  —  2  cos  2x)  e*. 

22b  fa^e-'dx  =  -  (x»  +  5x*  +  20x'  +  60x»  +  1 20x  +  1 20)  e"* 

23.  /x*  sin  X  <ix  =  -  (x*  -  12x*  +  24)  cos  x  +  (ix*  -  24x)  sin  x. 

24.  If        ttjj  = /aj*  cosh  X  cfec,     t?^  = /x*  sinh  x  dx, 
prove  that     tt|j  =  x*sinhx-nt?|»_i,     i\  =  gi^coah.x  —  nu^^i. 

Deduce  the  values  of  u^  and  v^. 

[m4=(x*+  1 2x"+ 24)  sinh  X  -  (4x' +  24x)  cosh  X, 
t?4  =  (x*  +  12a?  +  24)  cosh  x  -  (4x'  +  24x)  sinh  x.] 

25.  If  u  be  a  rational  integral  function  of  x,  prove  that 
where  D  =  d/dx. 

82.    Integration  of  Rational  Fractions. 

We  return  to  the  integration  of  algebraic  functions. 
There  are  certain  classes  of  such  functions  which  can  be 
treated  by  general  methods. 

We  begin  with  the  case  of  rational  functions.  A  rational 
fraction 

^J^) 0) 

f.  13 
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in  ^vhich  the  numerator  is  of  lower  dimensions  than  the 
denominator,  is  called  a  'proper'  fraction.  Any  rational 
fraction  in  which  this  condition  is  not  fulfilled  can  (by 
division)  be  reduced  to  the  sum  of  an  integral  frinction  and 
a  proper  Auction;  it  will  therefore  be  suflScient  for  us  to 
consider  the  integration  of  proper  fractions.  Accordingly,  if 
f{x)  be  a  polynomial  of  degree  n,  say 

/(a?)  =  a;«  +  Pia;»-i  4- i>,a?"-»  +  . . .  +  Pn-ifl?  + 1>»  . .  .(2), 

we  shall  suppose  that  F{x)  is  at  most  of  degree  n  —  1. 

To  facilitate  the  integration,  we  resolve  (1)  into  the  sum 
of  a  series  of  'partial  fractions.'  The  possibility  of  this 
resolution  depends  on  certain  general  theorems  of  Algebra, 
for  the  proof  of  which  reference  may  be  made  to  the  special 
treatises  on  that  subject*. 

The  student  will  find,  however,  that  for  such  comparatively 
simple  cases  as  are  usually  met  with  in  practice,  a  mastery  of 
the  algebraical  theory  is  not  essential ;  since  the  results  obtained 
by  the  rules  to  be  given  may  be  easily  verified  d  posteriori. 

We  will  first  suppose  that  the  roots  of  the  equation 

/(*)  =  0 (3) 

are  all  real  and  distinct,  say  they  are  fli,  otj, a^.     The 

poljoiomial  f{x)  then  resolves  into  n  distinct  factors  of  the 
first  degree,  thus 

f{x)  =  (a?-  aO  (a?  -  a,)  ...  (x  -  ««) (4). 

It  may  be  shewn  that  in  this  case  the  fruction  (1)  can  be 
resolved  into  the  sum  of  n  partial  fractions  whose  denomi- 
nators are  the  several  factors  o{f(x) ;  thus 

^)=_d^  +  _^._.,...  +  .A»_ (5). 

where  Ai,  A^, ...,  -4n  are  certain  constants.  If  we  clear  (5) 
of  fractions,  and  then  equate  coefiScients  of  x'^^,  «*"*, . . . ,  a:*,  a^ 
on  the  two  sides,  we  get  n  conditions  to  be  fulfilled  by  the 
n  constants.  This  constitutes  in  fact  one  way  (not  the 
easiest)  of  determining  the  constantsf. 

*  For  the  complete  theory  of  the  matter,  see  Chrystal,  Algebra,  o.  yiii. 
t  To  complete  the  demonstration  of  the  possibility  of  the  resolation  (5)  it 
would  be  neoessary  to  shew  that  the  n  equations  are  consistent.    In  the 
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/ 


We  then  have 

F(x) 

j;r^dx  =  Arlog{x-  a^)  +  A»\og(x-a,)+...+A„log(x-an) 

(6). 

Ex.1.    To  find  /^^    (7). 

We  write 

a^  _^~A*    _        ^         BCD 

«'-5a:*  +  4    * "*" a^ - 5x»  +  4  "  * "^ a; -  1  "*■  iTI  "*"  i":r2  "^  ^Ti^ 

(8). 

If  we  clear  of  fractions  and  then  equate  coefficients,  we  get 
four  linear  equations  to  determine  A,  B,  Cy  D,  It  is  simpler, 
however,  to  use  the  artifice  explained  on  p.  173.  If  we 
multiply  the  assumed  identity  by  x-l,  and  afterwards  put 
2=1,  we  obtain  the  value  of  A;  and  similarly  for  the  other 
coefficients  *.     We  thus  find 

a^-5««+4""^     6a;-l      6a;  +  I  "*"  3a;- 2  "^  3aj  +  2     *  ^  '' 
a  resiult  which  is  easily  verified.     Hence  the  required  integral  is 
K-ilog(«-l)-*l^g(^  +  l)  +  |log(a:-2)  +  |log(x  +  2) 

(10). 

i^OTV) ^^^^' 

Treating  l/a^(I  ^-a:*)  as  a  function  of  x',  we  have 

a^il+a^)"  a^      l+x"  ^     ^' 

whence  l-^-n 5x  = tan~*aj  (13). 

yar(l+ar)       aj  ' 

83.    Oaie  of  Equal  Roots. 

If  the  roots  of  the  equation  f(x)  =  0  are  real  but  not 
all  distinct,  then,  corresponding  to  an  r-fold  root  0,  we 
have  a  factor  (x-^  /3y  in  f{x).    It  may  be  shewn  that  the 

present  case  it  is  soffioient  to  notice  that  by  the  method  illostrated  under 
Ex.  1  we  can  make  the  two  functions  (of  degree  n>l),  which  are  to  be 
identified,  equal  for  n  distinct  values  of  x,  and  so  ensure  their  equality  for 
all  values  of  x, 

*  See  the  footnote  on  p.  173. 

13—2 


Fx.  2.     To  find 
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correspondiDg  series  of  partial  firactions,  in  the  expansion  of 
Art.  82  (1),  is  now 

^^     .       ^»     +...+,-^. (1), 


where  Bi,  Bi,...Br  are  r  constants,  to  be  determined  by  the 
method  of  equating  coeflScients,  or  otherwise. 

The  indefinite  integral  of  the  expression  (1)  is 

^*-l-    '^"^'^^  \W^) <^)- 

Weassume        ^^=^  +  ^+j^ (4). 

If  we  multiply  both  sides  by  1  —  x,  and  then  put  a;=  1,  we  get 
C=-l.  Again,  multiplying  by  aj*,  and  then  putting  a;=0,  we 
find  ^  =  1.  The  constant  A  remains  to  be  found  in  some  other 
way.  If  we  multiply  both  sides  of  (4)  by  a^  and  then  put  a;  =  oo  , 
we  find  il  — C=0,  whence  A  =  \,  An  equivalent  method  is  to 
clear  of  fractions  and  equate  the  coefficients  of  sf?.  Again,  we 
might  assign  some  other  special  value  to  x ;  for  example,  putting 
a;  =  -l,  we  find 

which,  combined  with  the  previous  results,  gives  A  =  l, 

=  loga;---log(l-x) (5). 

sc 

^-2.     Tofind        \-^^^^-_'^yd.  (6). 

2aj  +  l  A  B  C  ,-. 

Assume        , ^-.r-r^ — «r,  = s  + s  +  7 o\a    •••(*/• 

(a  +  2)  (a; -  3)'     a;  +  2     x-Z     (x -  3)'         ^  ' 

The  short  method  of  determining  coefficients  gives 

-^4-^1       _^        r-?±]_I 
(-2-3)^"'    25'      ^"3  +  2"5" 

Also,  multiplying  by  «,  and  then  putting  »  =  oo  ,  we  find 

id +2^  =  0,     or    B  =  ^. 
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The  integral  is  therefore 

-Alog(«+2)  +  ^log(a5-3)-5^^^ (8). 

Ex.Z,     To  find  /(m)» <^)- 

We  recall  Art.  76,  3'.     Regarding  flc'/(aj*  +  !)•  as  a  function  of  «", 
we  find  (by  inspection) 

g*  (a^+l)-l         1 J_ 

(aJ»  +  l)*""     (a:*  +  l)'   "ar'+l     (i»  +  i)'' 
r  a^fl&c    ^  fxdx        f  xdx 

^"^"^  J  ^^Tiy  "  ja:»Ti "  j  (S?TTy» 

=  ilog(«^^l)+2FTT)  <^^)- 

84.    Case  of  Quadratic  Factors. 

The  preceding  methods  are  always  applicable,  but  if 
some  of  the  roots  of /(a?)  =  0  are  imaginary,  the  integral  is 
obtained  in  the  first  instance  in  an  imaginary  form.  If  we 
wish  to  avoid  altogether  the  consideration  of  imaginary 
expressions,  we  may  proceed  as  follows. 

It  is  known  from  the  Theory  of  Equations  that  a  poly- 
nomial /(x)  whose  coefficients  are  all  real  can  be  resolved 
into  real  factors  of  the  first  and  second  degrees.  Then,  in 
the  resolution  of  the  function 

IS^ (1) 

into  partial  fractions,  we  have 

(a)  for  each  simple  factor  x—a  which  does  not  recur,  a 
fraction  of  the  form 

zA-„ (2); 

X  —  a 

(6)  for  a  simple  factor  x  —  fi  which  occurs  r  times,  a 
series  of  r  fractions,  of  the  form 
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(c)  for  each  quadratic  factor  a^'{'px  -{-q  which  does  not 
recur,  a  fraction  of  the  form 

(d)  for  a  quadratic  factor  aj*+pa?+5f  which  occurs 
r  times,  a  series  of  partial  fractions,  of  the  form 

a^^-px-^q     {a^-hpx-^-qY     '"     {a^ -^ px -{■  qY " "^  ^' 

It  is  easily  seen  that  in  this  way  we  have  altogether 
just  sufficient  constants  at  our  disposal  to  effect  the 
identification  of  the  function  (1)  with  the  complete  system 
of  partial  fractions,  by  the  method  of  equating  coefficients. 

*It  only  remains  to  shew  how  the  indefinite  integral  of  the 
partial  fraction 

{a?^px^qY <^) 

can  be  found.  The  case  « =  1  has  been  treated  in  Art.  74,  and 
the  general  case  can  be  reduced  to  this  by  a  formula  of  re- 
duction. 

In  the  first  place,  we  can  find  X,  /a  so  that 

(a^-^px-^q)'        {at^+px-^-qY     (af+px-hqY  '* 

viz.  we  have  ^^JC',,     iJi.-Dg  —  \pGt (8). 

The  integral  of  the  first  term  on  the  right-hand  of  (7)  is 

s-V^a^  +  px-^-qY'"^  ^  ^' 

and  it  remains  only  to  find 

Ji^^-px^qY  ''''  Iw+cY  ^^^^' 

where 

t^x  +  y,     c  =  q^\f (11). 

*  The  inTestigation  which  follows  is  giyen  for  the  sake  of  completeness, 
bat  it  is  seldom  required  in  practice.  The  student  will  lose  little  by  postpon- 
ing it.  Another  method  of  integrating  expressions  of  the  type  (10)  is 
indicated  in  Ex.  2,  below. 
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Now,  by  differentiation,  we  find 
±_i _i (g.    2)      ^ 

-         ^       _ ^2.-2^  (^^'')-' 
"(<»  +  «)•-»     ^  '    («"  +  «)• 

=  -<2'-3)(-^l^'-(2.-2)^^;-j,    (12). 

Hence,  integrating, 

[     dt  1 <__     2g-3    1  r      f/< 

^'       ;  (e» + c)'  ~  (2* -  2)c  (^ + cy-'  ■*■  2«  -  2  •  c  j  (<«T^*-^ 

(13). 

Returning  to  our  previous  notation,  we  have 

dx  ^  1  x-^^P 

which  \a  the  formula  of  redaction  required.  By  successive 
applications  of  this  result,  the  integral  (10)  is  made  to  depend 
ultimately  on 

^^ (15), 

ar+px  +  q  ^     ' 


I 


h 


which  is  a  known  form  (Art  74). 

Bx.1.    Tofind  [-^'-%^  ,   (16). 

The  denominator  has  here  two  quadratic  factors,  a^  +  a;  +  1  and 
as*  — x+1,  which  are  not  further  resolvable.  We  therefore 
assume,  in  conformity  with  the  above  rule, 

1         _  Ax  +  B         Cx  +  D 

aj*  +  a:*+l"a:«  +  x+l"^a:«-a;+l  ^     ^' 

or  l={Ax  +  B)  {a^-x+  1)  +  (Cx  +  D)  (ic*  +  x+  1). 

Eiquating  coefficients  of  the  several  powers  of  x,  we  have 

^  +  0  =  0,     -il  +  C  +  ^  +  />  =  0, 
^  +  C'-^  +  2>  =  0,  B  +  D  =  l. 
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Hence  A  =  -C=^,     ^  =  2)  =  J    (18). 

The  integration  can  now  be  effected  hj  the  method  of  Art.  74. 
We  have 

=  i  log (jc*  +  a;  +  1)  -  i log  (ic*  -05  +  1) 
[        dx  f        dx 

,,     !»'  +  «+ 1        1     A       ,2a:+l      ,       ,2a!-l\ 

^a:.2.     To  find  J^^^, (20). 

This  comes  under  (14),  but  may  be  treated  more  simply  as  follows. 
If  we  put 

X  =  tan  $, 
we  get 


ln^y  =  h'''^ 


dx 
(1+^)* 

=  J/(l  +  cos  2^)  eW 
=  J^  +  i  sin  20 

=  itan-^aj  +  i^ (21). 


EXAMPLES.    ZXV. 

^-     ja;(l-a^-'^«V(l-«^)' 

ja:(a;-l)(x+2)  ^a:»(a;  +  2)* 

j(a:-l)(a;-2)(a:-3) 

=  Jiog(.'r-l)-41og(a:~2)  +  flog(a;-3). 
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5. 


6. 


7. 


8. 


9. 


10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


/ 


2aj-3 


dx 


(a^  -  1)  (2a;  +  3) 


xdx         ,  ,     a*—  2 

1 


a?*-a?-2 
dx 


iB»  +  3a^«4      3(a;  +  2) 
a^dx 


+  ilog 


x-l 

x+2' 


o' 


(a;  — a)  (a:— 6)  (a;- c)     (a  — 6)(a  — c) 

log  (a:  -  6)  + 


log  (x  -  a) 


— — ^^— -  ^— /^l  tan-^  ?  - 1  tan-^ -^ 
(a?  +  a*)(a^+ft«)"6«-a»Va  a      b^^     h) ' 


log  (a;  -  e). 


xdx 


1         ,      a»  +  a» 


(«'^^)^  +  6')  =  2(^^61)  {«'log(x'  +  «»)-6Mog  («'+6')}. 


xdx 


(aj+l)(a;  +  2)'        aj+2 
a^cKv  4 


(aj+l)(aj  +  2)«     aj  +  2 


2       ,     aj+2 
+  log(a;+  1). 


<£a; 


=  ilog 


aj+1      1      1 


«•  — a^-a5+  1 
dx  \     x 


aj-1      2a:-l' 
a;+  1 


(a:«-l)»        2a:«-l 
efe  2a;- 1 


+  ilog 


a^(l-a;)*     a5(l-a;) 
a^'da;  1     x 


+  2  log 


a;-r 
a; 


-ilog 


\-x' 

«  + 1 
(a;»-l)»~     2a;»-l     *'^^i^i' 

a?«(a53T)«~~^  ^^STl"i~2a;»-r 
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19. 


20. 


21. 


22. 


23. 


24. 


25. 


26. 


27. 


28. 


29. 


30. 


31. 


32. 


33. 


34. 


dx  11 


X 


3g+2     ,      Q,        X  2  _1 


1 


X 


dx     _  8  ^      «-l      3     a: 


(«»-l) 
1  +« 


8ic»-l      4(a:«-iy 


aj(l+aj») 


(]£»=  log 


X 


V(l  +  a:*) 


+  tan~*  X. 


dx       ,  -      1  +  aj     - 

^   -  1  loa  (^+^)'   +  ±  tan- 2*^ 


xdx      .  ,      1  -aj  +  a:" 
=  Jlog-r= ^  + 


V3 
1 


l+a» 


ton 


V3 
2a;- 1 


(2a; 


(l+a;)(l+a^) 
a^dx 


(l  +  a;)«  "  ^3*^'        >/3    ' 

=  ilog(l+a;)-|log(l+aj»)  +  itan->a;. 

=  J  log(l  +  a;)  +  |log  (1  +  a*)  -  J  tan'^x. 


(l+a:)(l+a;«) 

a^dx  .  .     x-l      J2.       .  X 


a^dx 


a;*  +  3a:*+2 


=  log(a:«  +  2)-ilog(a:»+l). 


or  dx  1 

a:'~l       ,       J.     a^'-aj+l 
a?*  +  a?+l       ~*^fi?T«n* 


da; 


=  tan""  x  +  — 


a^(l+a;»)  "^  '  a;      3a^ ' 

a^dx  1  +  20;* 


(l+a^)»"      4(l+a;»)*' 
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yl  +  if*     472     ®l+a?^2  +  {»»     272  1-aj* 

86.    Integratton  of  Irrational  Functions. 

The  following  are  the  leading  results  in  this  connection. 

1®.  In  the  case  of  an  algebraic  function  involving  no 
irrationalities  except  fractional  powers  of  the  variable,  we 
may  put 

a?  =  r»,    dx/dt^mr-^ (1), 

where  m  is  the  least  common  multiple  of  the  denominators 
of  the  various  fractional  indices.  The  problem  is  thus 
reduced  to  the  integration  of  a  rational  function  of  t 

2^.     Any  rational  frinction  of  x  and  X,  where 

X^^ia  +  bx)  (2). 

can  be  integrated  by  the  substitution 

a  +  6a?=^,    dx/dt=:2t/b  (3). 

Thus        fF(x,X)dx^fF[^l^,t)^-^   (4), 

and  the  function  of  t  which  follows  the  integral-sign  is  now 
rational. 

xdx 
If  we  put  X  =  <*,  this  becomes 

=  !<»-<•+ 2<-21og(<  +  l) 
=  |«»-a;+ 2a;i- 2  log(a;*  +  1). 

dx 
(2+ic)^(l+x)' 

put  1  +  a;  =  ^,     dx/dt  =  2t. 


Ex,  1.     To  find  { 


Ex,  2.     To  find  A^— 

7(2  + 
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/2t€U  f  dt 

3^    If  X  stand  for  the  square  root  of  a  quadratic  ex- 
pression, say 

X-^/{aa^■\-hx^^c\ 

the  problem  of  finding 

jF{x,X)dx (5), 

where  ^  (a?,  X)  is  a  rational  function  oix  and  X,  can  also  be 
reduced  to  the  integration  of  a  rational  function. 

If  a  be  positive,  we  may  write 

X=Ja.^{x'+px  +  q)  (6), 

where  p  =  6/a,  q  =  cja.     Now  assume 

J(^  ■\-px  +  q)  =  t  —  x, 

««id  J^^+pa:  +  q)=t±^^  (8). 

It  is  eirident  that  by  these  substitutions  the  problem  is  reduced 
to  the  integration  of  a  rational  function  of  t. 

If  the  factors  oi  a^-^px  +  q  are  real,  say 

a^+px-^q  =  {x  —  a)(x-'P) (9) 

we  may  also  make  use  of  the  substitution 

x-p={x-a)^ (10), 

whence  ^  =  ^  +  13?'      T^^^^ (^^) 

and  ^(aJ+jM:  +  y)  =  («-a)«  =  ^iy.^^^    (12). 

If  a  be  negative,  we  may  write 

X=J(-a).J(q-^px-^a?)  (13), 

where  p  =  —  hja^  q^  —  cja.  If  the  radical  is  to  be  real,  the 
factors  of  q  +  px-a^  must  be  real,  for  otherwise  this  expression 
would  have  the  same  sign  for  all  values  of  os,  and  since  it  is 
obviously  negative  for  sufficiently  large  values  of  a,  it  would 
be  always  negative.     We  have,  then, 

y+/>a-a:»  =  (a;-a)(j8-aj)   (14), 
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where  a,  p  are  real     If  we  assmne 

j8-aj  =  (a;-a)^    (15), 

wefind  ^  =  -  +  7t.,>      di—^4~  ^^^^' 

and  ^(q^pa:^a^)  =  ^a^^a)tJ^^^  (17). 

These  substitutions  evidently  render 

a  rational  function  of  L 

The  above  investigations  are  of  some  importance,  as 
shewing  that  functions  of  the  given  forms  can  be  integrated, 
and  that  the  results  will  be  of  certain  mathematical  types ; 
but  the  actual  integration,  in  particular  cases,  can  often  be 
effected  much  more  easily  in  other  ways*.  We  have  had 
instances  of  this  bLct  in  the  course  of  the  Chapter ;  and  we 
add  one  or  two  further  illustrations. 


/: 


Ex,  3.     By  rationalizing  the  denominator,  we  have 

=  |(l+«)l-|a*. 

=  |a^  —  Ja?  ^{oc? ""  1)  +  i  cosh'^  x. 
Otherwise,  putting  x  =  cosh  u,  the  integral  takes  the  form 

=  /«"*  sinh  u  au 


/, 


cosh  u  +  sinh  u 

which  may  be  easily  shewn  to  differ  from  the  former  result  only 
by  an  additive  constant. 


• 


See  especially  the  methods  of  Axis.  75,  76,  78. 
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C               dx                          2 
2.       /-77 X 77 Tv  =  -oT 1\{{^  +  «)*-(«  +  W 

J  J(x'¥a)-\-  J{x  +  h)     3(a-6)*^ 

Jot^;J{l+x)  X         *    "v(i+^)  +  i 

12.      f  i,-  = j-^— jr  +  sinh-" «. 

/  (1  +«•)♦         V(l  +  «^) 

1^1       /•  <fo  1   ton-'      ''^^ 

bta^^t™  zzvn. 

1.     A  particle  moves  according  to  the  law 
prove  that  the  space  described  before  it  comes  to  rest  is  u^j^. 
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2.  If  a  point  start  from  rest  at  time  t  =  0  and  move  with  a 
constant  acceleration,  and  if  Vi  be  the  velocity  after  any  interval 
and  V  the  mean  velocity  in  this  interval,  then 

3.  If,  with  the  same  notation,  the  acceleration  vary  as  ^, 
then 

1 

4.  A  particle  moves  according  to  the  law 


ds 
dt 


-j^  =  v^coBnt\ 


prove  that  the  space  described  from  time  ^  =  0  until  it  first  comes 
to  rest  is  vjn. 

5.  If  the  velocity  of  a  particle  moving  in  a  resisting  medium 
be  given  by 

ds  w 

prove  that  the  particle  never  attains  a  distance  vjk  from   its 
position  when  t  =  0. 

6.  A  particle  moves  according  to  the  law 

dt 

prove  that  the  space  described  from  time  ^  =  0  until  it  first  comes 
to  rest  is 

7.  If  the  angular  velocity  of  a  body  rotating  about  a  fixed 
axis  be  given  by 

-r-  =  2n  sech  rU. 
dt 

prove  that  $=4t  tan'^c**  —  w, 

supposing  that  0  vanishes  for  <  «  0. 


=  v^e^'*co8nt; 


CHAPTER  VI. 


DEFINITE    INTEGRALS. 


86.    Definition,  and  Notation. 

Let  y,  =  <f>  (x\  be  a  function  of  x  which  is  regarded  as 
given  (and  therefore  finite)  for  all  values  of  x  ranging  ftoia 
a  to  6,  inclusively.  Let  the  range  6  —  a  be  subdivided  into  a 
number  of  intervals 

Ky  Ky K (1), 

all  of  the  same  sign,  so  that 

Ai  +  A2+...+An  =  6-a (2). 

Let  jfi  be  one  of  the  values  which  y  assumes  in  the  interval 
hi,  y^  one  of  the  values  which  it  assumes  in  the  interval  A,, 
and  so  on ;  and  let 

2  =  ^1*1  +  ^2*2+... +ynAn (3). 

The  value  of  this  sum  will  in  general  vary  with  the  mode  of 
subdivision  of  the  range  5  —  a,  and  with  the  choice  of  the 
values  yi ,  ya , . . . ,  y»  withm  the  respective  in ten^als  (1 ).  But  if 
we  introduce  the  condition  that  none  of  these  intervals  is  to 
exceed  some  assigned  magnitude  k,  then  in  certain  cases, 
which  include  all  the  types  of  function  ordinarilv  met  with 
in  the  applications  of  the  Calculus  (and  more),  the  value  of 
2  will  tend,  as  A  is  diminished,  to  some  definite  limiting 
value  8,  in  the  sense  that  by  talung  k  small  enough  we  can 
ensure  that  S  shall  differ  from  8  by  less  than  auy  assigned 
magnitude,  however  small. 

If  the  fonction  ^  {x)  admit  of  graphical  representation,  S  will 
be  represented  by  the  sum  of  a  series  of  rectangles,  whose  bases 
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A,,  A,, Ah  make  up  the  range  b-c^  and  whose  altitudes  are 

ordinates  of  the  curve  at  arbitrarily  chosen  points  in  these  bases. 
And  the  limiting  value  S,  to  which  3S  tends  as  the  breadths  of 
the  rectangles  are  indefinitely  diminished,  is  known  as  the  'area' 
included  between  the  curve,  the  axis  of  Xy  and  the  extreme  or- 
dinates x  =  a,  x=^h.    See  fig.  46. 


Fig.  46. 

The  sum  which  we  have  denoted  by  2  is  more  fully 

expressed  by 

tlyBx  or  ll<f>{x)Bx (4), 

&c  standing  for  the  increments  Ai,  A,, hn  of  x.     The 

limiting  value  (when  it  exists)  to  which  this  sum  converges, 
as  the  increments  Sx  are  all  indefinitely  diminished,  and 
their  number  in  consequence  indefinitely  increased,  is  called 
the  'definite  integral'  of  the  function  <l>{x)  between  the 
limits  a,  and  6*,  and  is  denoted  by 

I   ydx  or   I   <f>{x)dx (5), 

J  a  J  a 

*  It  is  a  Utile  nnfortnnate  that  the  word  *  limit*  has  to  be  need  in 
Beveral  different  senaes.  The  word  '  terminas'  might  perhaps  be  substituted 
in  the  present  case. 

U 
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the  object  of  this  notation  being  to  recall  the  steps  by  which 
the  limiting  value  was  approached*. 

The  connection  of  the  notation  (5)  with  the  notation  for  an 
indefinite  integral  used  in  the  preceding  chapter  has  of  course 
yet  to  be  explained.     See  Art.  92. 

Problems  in  which  we  require  the  limiting  value  of  a  sum  of 
the  type  (3)  occur  in  almost  every  branch  of  Mathematics.  The 
area  of  a  curve  has  already  been  used  as  an  illustration ;  other 
simple  instances  are  :  the  length  of  a  cur\'ed  arc,  regarded  as  the 
limit  of  an  inscribed  (or  circumscribed)  polygon ;  the  volume  of  a 
solid  of  revolution,  and  so  on.  These  will  be  considered  more 
particularly  in  Chap.  vii. 

Again,  in  Dynamics,  the  '  impulse'  of  a  variable  force,  in  any 
interval  of  time,  is  defined  as  the  '  time-integral'  of  the  force  over 
that  interval ;  viz.  if  F  be  the  force,  considered  as  a  function  of 
the  time  t,  the  impulse  in  the  interval  t^-t^\&  the  limiting  value 
of  the  sum 

^iTi  +  i',T,+  ...+i?;r,, (6), 

where  Ti,  t„  ...,  t„  are  subdivisions  of  the  interval  ^-^o>  such 
that 

Ti  +  T,+  ...+T,,  =  <l-<0 (7), 

whilst  /*!,  F^j  ...,  F^  denote  values  of  the  force  in  these  respec- 
tive intervals.     Hence,  in  our  present  notation,  the  impulse  is 

'  Fdt (8). 

Newton's  Second  Law  of  Motion  asserts  that  the  change  of 
momentum  of  any  mass  (m)  is  equal  to  the  impulse  which  it 
receives,  or 

mvi-mv^^  I    Fdt (9), 

where  f^,  Vi  are  the  initial  and  final  velocities. 

Again,  the  work  done  by  a  variable  force  is  defined  as  the 
space-integral  of  the  force.  If  F  denote  the  force,  regarded  now 
as  a  function  of  the  position  {s)  of  the  body,  the  work  done  as  s 
changes  from  ^^  to  «i  is 

{''Fda (10). 

*  The  sjinbol  J  is  a  specialized  fonn  of  S^  the  sign  of  summation  employed 
by  the  earlier  analysts.  The  mode  of  indicating  the  range  of  integration 
was  introduced  by  Fonrier. 


/: 
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For  example,  the  work  done  by  unit  mass  of  a  gas  as  it 
expands  from  volume  %  to  volume  v^  is  « 


/. 


Vd'o (11), 

if  p  be  the  pressure  when  the  volume  is  v.  This  is  seen  by 
supposing  the  gas  to  be  enclosed,  by  a  piston,  in  a  cylinder  of 
sectional  area  unity. 

The  graphical  representation  of  the  integral  (10)  or  (11)  is 
frequently  employed  in  practice.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  (10),  if  a 
carve  be  constructed  with  %  as  abscissa  and  F  as  ordinate,  the 
work  is  represented  by  the  area  included  between  the  curve, 
the  axis  of  «,  and  the  ordinates  corresponding  to  b^  and  «i. 
This  is  the  principle  of  Watt's  indicator-diagram*. 

87.    Proof  of  Convergenoe.  N^ 

Whenever  the  sum  S  has  a  definite  limiting  value,  in  the 
manner  above  explained,  the  function  ^(^)  is  said  to  be 
*  integrable.'  It  may  be  shewn  that  every  continuous  function 
is  integrable  in  this  sensef,  but  as  regards  the  formal  proof 
we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  the  particular  case  where  the 
range  of  the  independent  variable  can  be  divided  into  a  finite 
number  of  intervals  within  each  of  which  the  function  either 
steadily  increases  or  steadily  decreases.  This  will  be  sufficient 
for  all  practical  purposes. 

Before,  however,  introducing  any  restriction  (beyond  that 
of  finiteness)  we  may  note  that  two  fixed  limits  can  be 
assigned  between  which  S  must  necessarily  lie.  For  if  A  and 
B  be  the  lower  and  upper  limits  (Art.  24)  of  the  values 
which  the  fimction  4>  (x)  can  assume  in  the  interval  6  —  a,  it 
is  evident  that  2  will  lie  between 

4(^  +  A«  +  ...  +  An),  =  ^(6-a), 

and  jB(Ai +  *,  +  ...+ An),  =  5(6 -a). 

We  will  now  suppose,  for  definiteness,  that  6>a,  and 

*  See  Maxwell,  Theory  of  Heat,  o.  ▼. ;  Bankine,  The  Steam-Engine, 
Art.  43. 

t  It  is  not  implied  that  a  mathematical  formnla  for  the  integral  can  be 
found. 

14—2 
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that  <l>(x)  steadily  increases  as  x  increases  from  a  to  b. 
Consider  any  particular  mode  of  subdivision 

fh,  Ki An (1), 

of  the  range  6  —  a,  and  let 

2  =  yA  +  yjA,+  ...+y«An (2), 

where,  as  in  Art.  86,  y^  denotes  some  value  which  the  function 
assumes  in  the  interval  hr. 

Now  if  in  (2)  we  replace  yi,  y2,...yn  hy  the  values  which 
the  iiinction  has  at  the  beainnings  of  the  respective  intervals, 
none  of  the  terms  will  be  increased ;  and  if  the  resulting  sum 
be  denoted  by  2',  we  shall  have 

2>2 (3). 

Again,  if  we  replace  yi,  ya>  •••  Vn  by  the  values  which  the 
function  has  at  the  ends  of  the  respective  intervals,  none  of 
the  terms  will  be  decreased ;  hence  if  the  resulting  sum  be 
2",  we  shall  have 

2"^  2 (4). 


Pig.  47. 
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In  Fig.  47  the  quantity  2'  is  represented  by  the  sum  of 
a  series  of  rectangles  such  as  PN,  and  2"  by  the  sum  of  a 
series  of  rectangles  such  as  SN.  Hence  the  difference 
2"  — 2'  is  represented  by  the  sum  of  a  series  of  rectangles 
such  as  SR.  The  sum  of  the  altitudes  of  these  latter  rect- 
angles is  KB  —  HA,  or  <f>(b)-'<l>  (a),  and  if  A?  be  the  greatest 
of  the  bases,  ie.  the  greatest  of  the  intervals  (1),  we  shall 
have 

2"-2>fc{^(6)-^(a)} (5). 

Now,  considering  allpossible  modes  of  subdivision  of  the 
range  6  —  a,  the  sums  z',  being  always  less  than  fi  (6  —  a), 
will  have  an  upper  limit,  whicn  we  will  denote  by  S\  and 
the  sums  2",  being  always  greater  than  -4  (6  —  a),  will  have 
a  lower  limit,  which  we  will  denote  by  S",  and  it  is  further 
evident  that  S"  ^  8\  It  follows,  from  (5),  that  the  difference 
8"  —  S'  must  lie  between  0  and  k  (^  (6)  —  ^  (a)} ;  and  since, 
in  this  statement,  k  may  be  as  small  as  we  please,  it  appears 
that  8'  and  8^'  cannot  but  be  equal.  We  will  denote  their 
common  value  by  8. 

Finally,  it  is  evident  that 

2-flf!<2"-2'<ifc{<^(6)-<^(a)]  (6); 


hence  by  taking  k  small  enough  we  can  ensure  that  1 2  —  £^ 
shall  be  less  than  any  assigned  quantity,  however  small*. 

A  similar  proof  obviously  applies  if  the  function  ^(a?) 
steadily  decreases  throughout  the  range  6  — a. 

It  follows  that  the  final  result  also  holds  when  the  range 
admits  of  being  broken  up  into  a  finite  number  of  smaller 
intervals  within  each  of  which  the  function  either  stecidily 
increases  or  steadily  decreases.     See  Fig.  48. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  6  >  a.  If  6  <  a,  the  intervals 
Ai,  Aj,  ...,  hn  will  be  negative,  but  the  argument  is  sub- 
stantially unaltered. 

*  The  proof  ia  a  development  of  that  given  by  Newton,  Principia,  lib.  i., 
Beet,  i.,  lemma  iii.  (1687).  It  would  be  casj  to  eliminate  all  geometrical 
considerations  and  present  the  argument  In  a  purely  quantitative  form. 
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88.    Ezamplu  of  Definite  Integrali  calculated  ab 

initio. 

The  meaning  of  a  definite  integral  may  be  further 
illustrated  by  the  study  of  a  few  cases  in  which  the  limiting 
value  can  be  calculated  from  first  principles.  The  methods 
to  which  we  are  obliged  to  have  recourse  for  this  purpose 
will  at  all  events  enable  the  student  to  appreciate  the 
enormous  simplification  which  was  introduced  into  the  sub- 
ject by  the  invention  of  the  special  rule  of  the  Integral 
Calculus,  to  which  we  afterwards  proceed  (Art.  92). 


{^xdx.. 


,..{1). 


Ex.\.    To  find 

This  ia  equivalent  to  finding  the  area  of  the  tra^iezium  PABQ 
Q  the  figure,  where  OA  =■  a,  OB  =  b,  and  OPQ  is  the  straigbb  line 
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Tako  *!  =  *»= =A„  =A,  B»y, 

BO  tbat  nh"b~a, 

and  let  y,,  y,,  y.,  be  the  values  which  the  function  to  be 

int^^ted  faas  at  the  beginnings  of  the  successive  intervals,  viz. 

yi  =  '»i    t/i  =  a  +  h,   tft  =  a  +  2h,    y,  =  rt+(n-l)A. 

Then     t  =  ah  +  {a  +  &)k  +  (a  +  U)h+...+{a  +  (n~l)h]h 
=  MaA  + {1  +  2  +  ...  +  (n- 1)}  A'  =  noA  +  in  (n-'l)  A' 

=  a(6-«)  +  i(l-i)(6-a)'. 

When  A  =  0,  we  have  n  =  oo  ,  and  the  limiting  value  of  the  above 
ezpreesion  is 

«(6_a)  +  l(6-a)'=H&^-'»')- 
Hence  j  xdx  =  i{l^-a') (2). 

Ex.  2.     To  find  /  i?dx (3). 

This  is  eqaivalent  to  finding  the  area  included  between  the 
parab(day=a^,  the  axis  of  :e,  and  the  ordinates  »;  =  a,  x  =  b. 


Eig.  50. 
Putting                  A,  =  A,=  ...=A„  =A, 
Sx-*'.   yi=('»  +  A)'.   y.  =  (a+2A)',   y.  =  {o  +  (n-l)Ap, 

we  have  5  =  a'A  +  (a  +  A)* A  +  (a  +  aA)"  A  +  ...  +  {o  +  (» -  1)  A)' 
=  no'A  +  2{l  +  2  +  ...  +  {n-l)}oA'  +  jl'+2'+...  +  (n-l)*}A' 
=  jw'A+«(n-l)aA'+»(n-l)n(2n-l)A' 


Hence 
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The  limiting  value  o£  this  for  n  =  oo  is 

a«(6_a)  +  a(6-a)«  +  J{6-a)»,  or  J(6»-a»). 

(  aJ»cfo  =  J  (6»  -  a») (4). 

Ja 

Ex,Z.     To  find  {  (^dx (6). 

Ja 

This  is  the  limit,  for  n  =  oo ,  of 

S,  =  Aa*»  +  Ae*<«+*)  +  /«?*(«+'*)  +  . . .  +  W^«+(«- W 
where  A  =  (6  -  a)jn. 

Now  S  =  W»(l+e**  +  e«*+. ..+«(*-»)») 

=^.'^-3f=^:Ts(<^-<^) (6). 


And,  by  Art.  29,  the  limiting  value  of  the  first  factor,  for  A^  =  0, 
is  unity. 

Hence 


|^Ve&  =  l(«»-e*«) (7). 


Ex,  4.     To  find 


/    smxdx (8). 

This  is  the  limit  of 

S,  =  (sin  (a  +  JA)  +  sin  (a  +  |A)  +  ...  +  sin  (j8  - f A)  +  sin (j8  -  |A)}  A, 

where  A  =  (j8  -  a)/n, 

and  the  values  of  sin  x  at  the  middles  of  the  respective  intervals 
have  been  taken.     Now 

.?    .  S  =  2  sin  \h  sin  (a  +  JA)  +  2  sin  \h  sin  (a  +  |A)  +  ... 

+  2  sin  \h  sin  (j8  -  |A)  +  2  sin  \h  sin  (/3  -  \h) 
=  cos  a  —  cos  (a  +  A) 

+  cos  (a  +  A)     —  cos  (a  +  2A) 

+ 

+  cos  (fi-2h)  -  cos  ifi-h) 

+  cos  {p  -  A)    -  cos  P 

=  coso  —  cos^ (9). 
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Henoe,  proceeding  to  the  limit  (A  s  0),  we  find 

sin  xdx  =  COS  a—  oob  P 


I    smxdx  =  coBa--ooaP (10). 

89.    Properties  of  /  if>(x)dx. 

J  a 

1^.     If  we  compare  the  integrals 

I  <f>{x)da!  and  /   4>{p^)dx, 

we  see  that  they  may  be  regarded  as  limits  of  the  same 
summation,  with  this  difference,  that  in  one  case  the  incre- 
ments Ai,  A,,  ...  An  of  ^,  which  make  up  the  interval  h  —  a 
(or  a  —  6)  have  the  opposite  sign  to  that  which  they  have  in 
the  other.    Hence 

{\{x)  =  -\\{x)dx (1). 

2?.    Again,  it  follows  from  the  definition  that 

I    il>(x)dx=l  4>(x)dx-^j    <f>{x)dx (2). 

J  a  J  a  J  b 

This  is  illustrated  graphically  in  Fig.  51. 

Y 


ABC 

Fig.  51. 

3°.    If  -4,  JB  be  the  least  and  neatest  values  which  <f>(x) 
assumes  as  x  ranges  from  a  to  b,  tne  integral 

^  (x)  dx, 


being  intermediate  in  value  to  A{b  —  a)  and  B{b  —  a), 
must  be  equal  to  C(b  —  a), 
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where  G  is  some  quantity  intermediate  to  .4,  -B.     If,  as  we 

suppose,  <f>{x)  is  continuous,  it 

assumes  within  the  range  h  —  a 

all  values  intermediate  to  ^,  jB. 

Hence  there  must  be  some  value 

(o)  of  X,  between  a  and  6,  such 

that 

In  the  graphical  representation, 
Fig.  52,  the  area  PABQ  is  equal 
to  a  rectangle,  on  the  base  AB^ 
whose  altitude  is  equal  to  the  ordi- 
nate at  some  point  C  of  the  range 
AB, 

We  may  evidently  write 

where  0  is  some  quantity  between  0  and  1.     On  this  under- 
standing, 


Fig.  62. 


J  a 


(3). 


4^     More  generally,  if  u,  v,  y  be  three  functions  such 
that  for  values  of  x  ranging  from  a  to  6, 

u>y>v (4), 

then  the  integral  I   ydx (5) 

J  a 

will  be  intermediate  in  value  to 

I   udx  and   I   vdx (6). 

J  a  J  a 

Suppose,  first,  that  &  >  a.     We  have 

cb  rb  rb 

I   udx  —  I   ydx  =1   {u^y)dx. 

J  a  J  a  J  a 

In  virtue  of  (4),  every  term  of  the  sum,  of  which  the  latter 

integral  is  the  limit,  will  be  positive.     Hence 

rb  rb 

I    ydx<  I   udx (7). 

J  a  J  a 
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Similarly  /   ydx>j    vdx (8). 

J  a  J  a 

If  6  <  a,  the  inequalities  in  (7)  and  (8)  must  be  reversed 


EXAMPLES.    XXVm. 

1.     Prove  by  the  method  of  Art.  88  that 

Ja 


22.     Prove  from  first  principles  that 

j    cos  xdx  =  sin  P  —  sin  a. 

3.  Shew  from  graphical  considerations  that 

I    k<l>(x)dx  =  k  I    <f>{x)(ix, 

Jrb  th-a 

fli{x)dx=  \       ff>(x  +  a)(ix, 
a  Jo 

fb  I     rkb 

j    ^ (kx) dx=r  j     it>{x)dx, 

4.  By  dividing  the  range  b  —  a  into  n  intervals  such  that  the 
abscissse  of  the  points  of  division  are  in  geometric  progression, 
and  finaUy  making  n  infinite,  prove  that 

r^  1 

/  af'dx^ (6"+i-a**i).      (WaUis' method.) 

90.  DilTerentiatioii  of  a  Definite  Integral  with 
respect  to  either  Limit. 


Let 


=  f  <f>{x)dx (1). 

J  a 


Evidently,  /  is  a  function  of  the  *  limits  of  integration '  a,  6, 
and   will  in   general  vary  when    either    of   these  varies. 
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Regarding  a  as  fixed,  let  us  form  the  derived  function  of  / 
with  respect  to  the  upper  limit  6.     We  have 

/  +  «/=  4>(x)dx 

J  a 

<^(a?)da?+ I        <f>(x)dx   (2), 

by  Art  89,  2^     Hence 

rb^b 

S/  =  J        <l>(x)dx  =  Sb.<l>(b  +  0Bb) (3), 

by  Art.  89,  3**.     This  shews  that  BI  vanishes  with  86,  so 
that  /  is  a  continuous  function  of  b.     Also,  since 

^  =  ^(6  +  ^86)  (4). 

we  have,  on  proceeding  to  the  limit  (S6  =  0), 


Fig.  58. 

In  the  figure,  OA  =  a,  OB  =  6,  BB'  =  86,  and  8/  is  represented 
by  the  rectangle  having  BB"  as  its  base. 
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In  the  same  way,  if  we  regard  the  upper  limit  b  as  fixed, 
and  the  lower  limit  a  as  variable,  we  find  that  /  is  a 
continuous  function  of  a,  and  that 

^=-*(«) w- 

91.    EzUtence  of  an  Indefinite  Integral. 

We  can  now  shew  that  any  function  <t>{x\  having  the 
character  p<»tulated  in  Art.  87,  has  an  indefinite  inte^al, 
ie,  there  exists  a  definable  (but  not  necessarily  calculable) 
fiinction  y^{x)  such  that 

ir'(x)  =  4,{x)   (1). 

or  i^(a;)=i)->^(a;) (2). 

For  if  we  write 

iri^)=ril>{x)da>  (3), 

J  a 

the  expression  on  the  right  hand  is,  by  Art.  87,  a  determinate 
function  of  f,  and  the  investigation  just  given  shews  that  it 
satisfies  the  condition 

^'(f)  =  *(f) (4)- 

The  lower  limit  of  integration  in  (3)  is,  from  the  present 
point  of  view,  arbitrary,  and  the  function  ifr  (^)  is  therefore 
indeterminate  to  the  extent  of  an  additive  constant.  For, 
by  Art.  89,  2^,  the  substitution  of  a'  for  a,  as  the  lower  limit 
in  (3),  is  equivalent  to  the  addition  of 

a 

<f>(x)dx 


ia' 


to  the  right-hand  side.    Cf.  Art.  71. 

92.    Rule  fbr  calculating  a  Definite  Integral. 

Whenever  the  analytical  form  of  a  function  '^  (x),  which 
has  a  fi^iven  function  (^{x)  as  its  derivative,  has  been  dis- 
covered, the  value  of  the  definite  integral 

I^\\{x)dx (1), 

J  a 
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can  be  written  down  at  once.  For,  if  we  regard  a  as  fixed, 
we  have,  by  Art.  90, 

=  t'(ft)  (2). 

by  hypothesis.  It  follows  by  Art.  56  that  /  and  yfr  (b)  can 
only  mffer  by  a  'constant/  i.e.  a  quantity  independent  of  b; 
thus 

^{a!)dx  =  if(b)  +  C (3). 

a  1 

To  find  the  value  of  C  we  may,  since  it  does  not  vary  with 
6,  put  b  =  a,  whence 

^(a)+a=f'*^(a?)(ic  =  0 (4). 

J  a 

Hence  (7  =  —  '^  (a),  and 


J  a 


I. 


4>{x)dx  =  ^^(b)-^fr(a)  (5). 

a 


This  is  the  'fundamental  proposition  of  the  Integral 
Calculus.  It  reduces  the  problem  of  finding  the  definite 
integral  of  a  given  function  <^  (x)  to  the  discovery  of  the 
inverse  function  yfr  (x\  or  D"^  <f>  (x).  The  reason  why  this 
inverse  function  is  usually  denoted  by 

!4>(^)dx   (6) 

is  now  apparent.     The  form  (6)  is  simply  an  abbreviation  for 

<f>(a^)dx (7), 


/■ 

J  a 


where  a  is  arbitrary.     We  have  seen  that  a  change  in  a 
is  equivalent  to  the  addition  of  a  constant. 

The  notation  l^wl    (8) 

is  often  used  as  an  abbreviation  for  -^  (6)  —  -^  (a). 

BsB.  1.     To  find  I  xdx (9), 

Here                     ^  (a)  =  aj,     ^  (a;)  =  Ja:", 
whence  f  a:<foj  =  i/r(6)-^(a)  =  J  (6«-a*) (10). 


whence 
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Ex,  2,    To  find  C'x'dx  (11). 

Here  ^  (x)  -  x**,     ^  {x)  =  Jsc*, 

[^  a^dx  =  i(h^^a') (12). 

Ex,S.     Tofind  I   e*"cfo (13). 

Here  *(«)  =  «*",    ^(«)  =  ;^«**, 

rb              1 
whence  I  c**d!aj  =  t  (e**  -  «**)  (H). 

The  above  results  agree  with  those  obtained,  by  much  greater 
labour,  in  Art.  88. 

93.  Cases  where  the  Amctloii  ^  (x),  or  the  limits 
of  integration,  beoome  infinite. 

Before  proceeding  to  further  examples,  it  will  be  con- 
venient  to  extend  somewhat  the  definition  of  an  integral 
^ven  in  Art.  86.  It  was  there  assumed  that  the  limits  of 
mtegration  a,  6  were  finite,  and  also  that  the  function  <b  (x) 
was  finite  throughout  the  range  6  —  a.  We  proceed  to 
explain  how,  under  certain  conditions,  these  conditions 
may  be  relaxed. 

1^  Suppose  if)  (x)  to  be  finite  and  continuous  for  values 
of  X  ranging  from  a  to  oo ,  and  consider  the  integral 


/■ 

J  a 


4>{^)dx   (1), 


where  w>a.    If,  as  cv  is  increased  indefinitely,  the  integral 
tends  to  a  definite  limiting  value,  this  value  is  denoted  by 


/■ 

J  a 


4>{x)dx (2). 


It  is  obvious  that  a  limiting  value  cannot  exist  unless 

lim,.«,^(^)  =  0  (3), 

but  this  condition,  though  necessary,  is  not  sufficient. 
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A  similar  definition  of 

b 

<t>{x)dx    (4) 


J   —00 


can  obviously  be  framed. 

Ex.  1.  re-^dx=:  f-ltf-a^T  =  l^ZlI^  (5). 

As  o)  increases  this  tends  to  the  limit  l/o.     Hence  we  say  that 

I    e-*da:=-  (6). 

Jo  o, 

Ex.  2.  /"**  —  =  rioga;T  =  logo) .,(7). 

This  increases  without  limit  with  oi.     Hence  there  is  no  limiting 
value  for  co  =  oo ,  although 

Jim...  1  =  0    (8). 

2^.  Let  ^(or)  become  infinite  at  or  between  the  limits 
of  integration. 

It  will  be  sufficient  to  consider  the  case  where  there 
is  only  one  value  of  x  for  which  S(x)^  qo.  The  general 
case  can  be  reduced  to  this  by  breaking  up  the  range  b  —  a 
into  smaller  intervals*. 

If  <l>(x)  become  infinite  at  the  upper  limit  (only), 
we  consider  in  the  first  place  the  integral 

'"il>(x)dx (9), 


/ 


where  e  is  positive.  If,  as  e  is  diminished  indefinitely,  this 
integral  tends  to  a  definite  limiting  value,  this  value  is 
adopted  as  the  definition  of 

b 

<f>  (x)  dx, 

a 

A  similar  definition  applies  to  the  case  where  <h(x) 
becomes  infinite  at  the  lower  limit  a. 


/: 


*  It  being  asBumed  that  0  (x)  beoomes  infinite  only  at  a  finite  number  of 
isolated  points. 
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^^'-  II  ./(^) <^°>- 

The  functioii  l/JO-  "  ^)  becomes  infinite  for  a;  =  1,  but 

and  as  c  is  indefinitely  diminished  this  tends  to  the  limit  2. 
Hence 


/. 


I        dir 


If  <f>  (x)  becomes  infinite  between  the  limits  a,  b,  say  for 
a?  =  c,  we  consider  the  sum 


r  '<l>(x)dx+(       6(x)dx (13). 


If^  with  diminishing  €  (and  e')  each  of  these  integrals  tends 
to  a  finite  limiting  value,  the  sum  of  these  values  is  adopted 
as  the  definition  of 


I    ^  (a?)  dx*, 

J  a 


The  cases  where  ^(flc)  becomes  infinite,  or  is  discontinuous, 
at  a  finite  number  of  isolated  points,  are  dealt  with  by  dividing 
the  range  into  shorter  intervals  bounded  by  the  points  of 
discontinuity. 

94.    AppUcatioiis  of  the  Rule  of  Art.  93. 

We  give  a  few  more  typical  examples  of  the  evaluation  of 
definite  integrals. 

*  Cases  may  arise  in  which  each  of  the  integrals 

/c-«  [b 

^  (x)  dx  and    i      ,^(x)dx 
a  J  e+4 

is  ultimately  infinite,  whilst,  if  tome  special  relation  be  assumed  between  the 
ultimately  vanishing  quantities  e,  r',  the  infinite  elements  of  the  two 
integrals  cancel  in  soch  a  way  that  the  sum  remains  finite.  The  yalae  of  the 
snm  wiU  then  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  assumed  relation.  The  considera- 
tion of  such  cases  is,  howerer,  beyond  the  scope  of  the  present  treatise.  They 
do  not  often  occur  in  physical  problems. 


L. 


15 
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Ex.l.  f    Bmxdx=\-cosx\    =1 (1); 


I     cos  aj  cfo  =    sin  05      =1  (2); 

I     sin  a;  cos  a;  do;  =    J  sin*  05       =J  (3). 

Ex.  2,     By  Art.  79,  we  have 

/••»  .     ^     ,  fa  sin  fiaj  +  fi  cos  )8aj        H- 

P  a  sin  )9<i>  +  )3  cos  )9ci>   _^ 

If  a  be  positive  the  last  term  tends,  as  q>  is  increased  indefinitely, 
to  the  limiting  value  0.     Hence 

I    e-<^sinpxdx.=  -^^ (4). 

Jo  a.  ■{■p 

f*                                     a 
Similarly  I    c-«*cosj8a;daj=-j — ^    (5). 

Ex.  3.     We  have 

r»    c?a;        r  "1«» 

I    -= 5  =    tan"'  X      =  tan"'  a>  —  tan~'  0. 

yo   1  +aJ^     L  Jo 

The  function  tan"' a;  is  many-valued  (Art.  21),  but  it  is  im- 
material which  value  we  take,  provided  we  suppose  it  to  change 
continuously  as  05  varies  through  the  range  of  integration.  Heuce 
if  we  take  tan~'  0  =  0,  we  must  understand  by  tan~'  w  that  value 
which  increases  continuously  from  0  with  co.  As  a>  increases 
indefinitely,  this  value  tends  to  the  limit  ^tt,  so  that 

[^-^ <«)• 

Ex.  4.     By  Art.  77,  4**  we  have 
Now,  as  0  increases  from  0  to  Jir,  ^{a/P) .  tan  6  increases  from  0 
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to  00  ,  and  we  may  therefore  suppose  that  tan~^  {>/(«*/)^)  •  tan^} 
increases  from  0  to  ^w.     Hence 

■"  ■"  '         (7). 


/: 


0    asin'tf  +  jScos'tf      27(a/8)    *" 

The  student  may  have  remarked  in  the  course  of  the 
preceding  Chapter  that  when  an  '  indefinite '  integration  is 
effected  by  a  change  of  variable  (Arts.  76,  78)  the  most 
troublesome  part  of  the  process  consists  often  in  the  transla- 
tion back  to  the  original  variable.  This  part  is,  however, 
unnecessary  when  the  object  is  merely  to  find  the  definite  in- 
tegral between  given  limits.  It  is  then  sufficient  to  substitute 
the  altered  limits  in  the  indefinite  integral  as  first  obtained. 

Ex.b.    To  find  r  ^{a*-a?)dx   (8). 

We  found  (Art.  78),  putting  sc  =  a  sin  ^,  that 

/^(a*  -  «»)  (fe  =  a« /co8«  tf  (W  =  ia«  (^  +  J  sin  2tf). 

Now,  if  $  increase  from  0  to  ^v,  x  will  increase  from  0  to  a. 
Hence 

r  V(a»-aj«)dbj  =  ia»  [tf  +  ^  sin  2tfT'  =  Jfl-a»  (9). 

BXAMPLm.    XXIX. 

dx  IT 


6V     2a6  * 


6.      r_^-log2,       r-Tr^x  =  ilog2. 


15—2 
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®-  jo  (a?+o»)(a!'  +  6')~2a6(a+6)* 

^''-  jo  (a!«  +  a»)(»'  +  6')"2(a  +  6)* 

^^-  Jo  (a*  +  a«)  («•  +  &«)  "  ^^^'    *  6 ' 

^^-  Jo  (iT^°^* 


/I      / /i  _  {p\  fp  ax 

18.  /"^8ec«tfcM  =  l,  J^tan«tf(W-l-iir. 

19.  J*'8in2edtf=:l,  J*'cos2*ci^  =  0. 

yo    1  +  sin"  ^  Jo    1  +  cos"  c^ 

21.     j^eec'edO^^y  j     tan*  tf  d^  =  iir  - 1. 


=  ir. 


22. 


/■"  d6  V  r  ,-1 

jo  l  +  ecoa6 -  Va-**) '       ^** ^' 


ri>      dg  rW      dg 

'**•    Jo    l+co8tf"jo    l  +  sinfl 

24     f*' tantf«W  =  0,     [*'  aecfl«M  =  log(3  +  272). 

/-iir  ^-J» 
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25 


/   logada;  =  -l,       /  x\ogxdx  =  ^i. 
Jo  Jo 

26.  I  8in"*xcfc=  Jir-1,       I    taii-^xdx  =  ^W'-^log2. 

27.  I^e&in0de  =  l,      |*'tfcoetfrfe  =  iir-l. 

28.  f*'^8mtfd»  =  x-2,     l^$*cosede  =  iit^-2. 

29.  I     e8ec?0d$^iv-i\og2. 

30.  I     «-*  008  («  +  ^ir)  cfo  =  0. 


31 


7-00  oosht* 


96.    Formuls  of  Reduction. 

The  methods  of  Arts.  80,  81,  when  applied  to  the  re- 
duction of  definite  integrals,  sometimes  lead  to  specially 
simple  results,  owing  to  the  vanishing  of  the  integrated 
terms  at  both  limits. 

p.     If  w»=|     Gos!^0d0 (1), 

Jo 

we  have,  by  Art.  81  (2), 

Un-     -  sin  ^  cos"-*  tf        +--^^««n-a (2). 

L^  Jo  n 

If  n  >  1,  the  first  part  vanishes,  since 

sin  0  =  0,      cos  ^TT  =  0. 

Hence  [    cos«tf(itf  =  ^^  [    cos»-«tf(W (3). 

Similarly,  firom  Art.  81  (6), 

f*'sin«tf(W  =  ^?^  {^mi^-^Bde (4). 

Jo  n    Jo 
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If  n  be  a  positive  integer,  we  can,  by  successive  applica- 
tions of  (3),  express 

cos«  edd 

0 

in  terms  of  either 


Jo 


{    Qos0d0,  =  l,   or    f'rf^,  =  i7r (5), 

Jo  ^0 


0  ^0 

according  as  n  is  odd  or  even.     In  the  same  way 


/, 


sin»*  Odd 

0 


can  be  made  to  depend  either  on 

I     sin  Odd,  =  1,  or  on   |     dBy=^ir (6). 

JO  JQ 

hr         /-iir 


^flc.  1.  f    co^edO  =  ^  I'' cos^OdO 


*'c08tf(W  =  ^. 


After  working  out  one  or  two  examples  in  this  way,  the 
student  will  be  able  to  supply  the  successive  steps  mentally, 
and  write  down  at  once  the  factors  of  the  result ;  thus 


/. 


0 


The  general  values  of  the  preceding  integrals  can  be 
written  down  without  difficulty.     Thus,  if  n  be  oad,  we  have 

Jo  Jo  n{n^  Z) ...  o 

whilst,  if  n  be  even, 

f^         nHJC        [^     '    nCJa       (n-l)(n~3)...l     IT        ,Q. 

Integrals  of  this  type  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the 
physical  applications  of  the  Calculus. 
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2*>.     If  Wmn=       sin"'tfcos~^d^ (9), 

Jo 

we  have,  by  Art.  81  (10), 

{jn-i-n  Jo       7n  +  n 

If  n  >  1,  the  expression  in  [  ]  vanishes  at  both  limits,  and  we 
have 

Jo  m  +  njQ 

In  the  same  way  from  Art.  81  (11)  we  obtain,  if  m  >  1, 

fw^  712,  —  1    T"' 

sin"*  0  cos"  0d0  = sin**-*  0  cos^'OcM . .  .(12). 

Jo  m  +  nJo 

By  means  of  these  formulae,  either  index  can  be  reduced 
by  2,  and  by  repetitions  of  this  process  we  can,  if  m,  n  be 
positive  integers,  make  the  inte^al  (9)  depend  on  one  in 
which  each  index  is  1  or  0.  The  result  therefore  finally 
involves  one  or  other  of  the  following  forms: 

I     Qm0coa0d0,  =  i:     I     d0,  —  i'rr: 

Jo        ^^  io^  t..-.(13). 

['8in(?d(?,  =  l;    J'costfd^,  =  l 

£x.  2.     We  have 
I  '8in»eco8»ed»=|f  'sin»tfcos»tf(itf  =  |.|  j  ' sin tf cos» ^rf^, 
by  (12),     Again,  by  (11), 

Hence  /     sin»^cofl*tfcW  =  ^  .  f .  | .  |  =  ^. 

After  a  litUe  practice,  the  result  can  be  written  down  immedi- 
ately.    Thus 

J^8iQ«^co8»^c»  =  |.t.i.i.i7r  =  ^|^7r. 
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The  fonnulsB  (11)  and  (12),  as  well  as  (3)  and  (4),  are  often 
required  in  practice,  and  should  be  remembered. 

Again,  the  algebraic  integral 

L 

a^{l-xYdx (14), 


JQ 


0 

is  reduced  by  the  substitution  x  =  sin*  0  to  the  form 

2       sm^+^0Gos!^^ede (15), 

and  can  therefore  be  evaluated  by  means  of  the  formulad 
given  above,  whenever  2m  + 1  and  2rH- 1  are  positive 
integers  or  null. 

Similarly,  if  we  put  a?  =  sin  ^,  the  integral 

af^  (1  -  x')'' dx (16) 

0 

takes  the  form 

sm'^Ocos'^^dde (17). 

0 


/: 


/ 


Ex,  3,  f  a^  (1  -  i^)^dx  =  2  f    sin»  0  cob*  OdO 

Jo  Jo 

_  9     4,      8      8      11  —    16 

Ex.  4.  f  a"  (1  -  ««)» =  f^'sin*  e  COS*  OdO 


-_  1      3      1      l--_    1  -. 


96.    Related  Integrals. 

There  are  various  theorems  concerning  definite  integrals 
which  follow  almost  intuitively  from  the  definition  of  Art.  86. 

For  example, 

I  if>{x)dx:=i   ^{a  —  x)dx (1). 

^0  JO 

This  is  proved  by  writing 

a?  =  a  —  a?',     dx=  —  dx\ 
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the  new  limits  of  integration  being  a/  =  a,  a?'  =  0,  correspond- 
ing to  a?  =  0,  a?  =  a,  respectively.     Thi 


LUS 


I    0 (a?) da?  =  —  I    4>(a  —  x')dx'=l    <f>{a  —  x)dXf 
Jo  Ja  Jo 

the  accent  being  dropped  in  the  end,  as  no  longer  necessary. 

This  process  is  equivalent  to  transferring  the  origin  to 
the  point  x=^a,  and  reversing  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  a?. 
The  areas  represented  by  the  integrals  in  (1)  are  thus 
seen  to  be  identical. 

An  important  case  of  (1)  is 

[^f(sme)de=  l^/(cos0)d0 (2). 

Jo  Jo 

Ex.  1.     Thus      I  'aui^ede=  I  'cos'  Odd. 
Hence  each  of  these  integrals 

Jo  Jo 

Again,  if  ^  (a?)  be  an  '  even'  function  of  x,  that  is 

4>(-x)^<l>{x) (3), 

we  have  |     ^(a?)d[a?  =  2|    (l>{x)dx (4), 

J  -a  Jo 

the  area  represented  by  the  former  integral  being  obviously 
bisected  by  the  axis  of  y. 
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that 


On  the  other  hand,  if  ^(^)  be  an  'odd'  function  of  x,  so 


we  have 


<t>i-x) ^(») ...(6), 

r  <l>(x)dx  =  0 (6), 

J  -a 

since  in  the  sum,  of  which  the  definite  integiul  is  the  limit 
(Art.  86),  the  element  4>  (x)  Sx  is  cancelled  by  the  oppositely- 
signed  element  ^  (—  x)  Bx. 


Fig.  66. 
Ex.  2.     We  have 

whilst  /       sin'  0  cos*  OdO  =  0, 

since  sin'  0  changes  sign  with  0. 

For  similar  reasons,  if 

^(a-a?)  =  ^(a7) (7), 

fa  rha 

we  have  I    (l>{x)dx  =  2\     4>{x)dx (8); 

Jo  Jo 

whilst  if  <l>(a-x)  =  —  <f>(x) (9), 

we  have  I    <f>{x)dx  =  0 (10). 

Jo 

As  a  particular  case  of  (8),  we  have 

r  /(sin  0)d0  =  2  f  *'/(sin  e)de (11), 

Jo  Jo 

since  sin  (tt  —  ^)  =  sin  ft 
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Sx,  3. 

rsin'tf co8« Wtf  =  2  /^^'sin'tf  co8« «(«  =  2 . 1 .  J .  1  =  ^; 

EXAMPLES.    ZZX. 

1.  Write  down  the  values  of  the  following  integrals : 

(1)  l^an^Odey     [^  cm*  Ode,     [^ain'ede. 

(2)  /     an^BcmedO,     j     Bm^Oco^edOy     I     sin'tfcos'^rf^. 

(3)  rau'edOy     ['co^  OdO,     j' em*  $  cos*  Odd. 

(4)  (^  mn'ddO,     [^  Bm^OdO,     [^  cos»«c», 

I      Bin*  6  coel'e  dO. 

2.  Prove  from  first  principles  that 

Prove  that  the  common  value  is 

m\  n\ 
(«i  +  w  +  1)  !* 

3.  Prove  that 

r  4>{3i^)dx=2  Ti^ix^dx,     r  <f>{a^)xdx  =  0. 

4.  Prove  that 

I    4t{x)dx=-j    {^ (a;)  +  <^ (- a)} dec, 

and  r  {<f>(x)-4>{-x)}dx  =  0. 
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5.  If  Mn  =  I     tea*  BdUe, 
prove  that  u^=  — —^  -w,^_j. 

6.  £aj»(l-ai»)S(&  =  ^.  7.     Jja»(l -«)»(&  =  xirr- 
8.      /   a:*(l— a5)ic&:  =  yf^ir. 

10.  [*'  tfsmtfco8tf<itf  =  Jir,       f      ^Bin'^(^  =  0. 

11.  f'flsmtfco8"tfc»  =  iir,        f'tf8in*^coB^(i^  =  -*. 
Jo  Jo 

Jo      8m6^  *  Jo      Bind  " 

*13.     Prove  that 

r      dx      _  2n-3  p       dx 

[Put  a;  =  tan  $.] 

14.  Prove  that,  if  n>  1, 

/*  cfo  _     ^ 

Jo    {x+J{a^  +  Wi^^' 

[Put  a;  =  sinh  uJ] 

15.  Prove  that 

[    (1  +  a)*  (1  -  a;)»<te  =  2"»+*+«  f     Bin»*+^  tf  cos*»+*  OdO. 


16.  Prove  that 


Jo    cosh** t* ""  n—  1  Jo   cosh*-" w ' 

[Put  cosh  u  8  sec  0.] 

*  The  Examples  which  follow  are  of  a  more  difficult  character,  and  may 
be  passed  over  on  a  first  reading  of  the  subject. 
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17.     Prove  from  first  principles  that 


I    Bm**^0dO<l    am*  Ode. 


Hence  show  that  ^  lies  between 

2. 2. 4. 4. 6. 6. ..2n. 271 


1.3.3.6.5.7...(2r»-l)(2n+l) 

and   the  fraction  obtained   by  omitting  the  last  factors  in  the 
numerator  and  denominator.  (Wallis.) 

18.     Prove  from  first  principles  that 

I    tan"+itf(W<f    tan*  Ode. 

Hence,  using  the  result  of  Ex.  5,  shew  that 

tan*0c^ 
Jo 
lies  between 

and 


/: 


2(n-l)  2(n+l)' 

19.  Shew  that 

I   sanedO  and    (    coB$dO 

are  indeterminata 

20.  Shew  from  graphical  considerations  that 

^de 

is  finite  and  determinate. 


/. 


21.  Prove  that  if  ^  (a?)  be  finite  and  continuous  for  values  of 
X  ranging  from  0  to  a,  except  for  x  =  0,  when  it  becomes  infinite, 
the  integral 

will  be  finite,  provided  a  positive  quantity  m  can  be  found,  less 
than  unity,  and  such  that 

lim^^o  af*  ^  (x) 
is  finita     [Put  x  =  f .] 


i: 
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dx 


22.  If  <^  (x)  be  finite  and  continuous  for  all  values  of  a;,  the 
integral 

will  be  finite,  provided  a  quantity  m  can  be  found,  greater  than 
unity,  and  such  that 

limjB_«a:**^(aj) 

is  finite.     [Put  x  — 1~\] 

23.  Prove  that 

I    coaa^dx  and    f    ainai^dx 
Jo  Jo 

are  finite  and  determinate. 

24.  Prove  that 

I  xe'^dx  =  \y        I  xe'^dx^O. 

25.  Prove  that  the  integral 

I    af^e'^'^dx 
Jo 

(where  n  >  —  1)  is  finite  and  determinate. 

26.  Prove  that^  if  n  >  1, 

Hence  shew  that,  if  n  be  a  positive  integer, 

27.  If  w^=  /    ^e-'^dxy 

prove  that  «»  =  -  «*»-i> 

n  being  positive. 

Hence  shew  that,  if  n  be  integral, 

Jo  a* 
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28.  If /(aj)  and  4>{x)  be  finite  and  continuous,  and  if  <^(aj) 
retain  the  same  sign,  throughout  the  interval  from  x==ato  x  =  b, 
then 

C  f{x)if,(x)dx=f{a-^6{h-a)\{\{x)dx, 

where  1  >  ^  >  0. 

29.  Shew  how  it  follows  from  the  equality 

that  the  sum  of  n  terms  of  the  harmonic  series 

1  +  J  + J+  ... 

lies  between  log  (n  +  1)  and  1  +  log  n. 

Shew  that  the  sum  of  a  million  terms  of  this  series  lies 
between  138  and  14-8. 

30.  Shew  from  graphical  considerations  that  if  f{x)  steadily 
diminishes,  as  x  increases  from  0  to  oo ,  the  series 

/(l)  +  /(2)+/(3)  +  ... 

is  conyergent,  and  that  its  sum  lies  between  /  and   /+/(!), 
provided  the  integral 

be  finite. 

Apply  this  to  the  series 

1  1  1 


+ ... 


(n+l)«'^(w  +  2)«     (w  +  3)« 


KXAWTPLTO.    ZXXL 

1.     Prove  that  if  the  pressure  (p)  and  volume  (v)  of  a  gas  be 
connected  by  the  relation 

jw  =  const, 

the  work  done  in  expanding  from  volume  Vq  to  volume  v^  is 
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2.  Prove  also  that  if  the  relation  be 

|w^= const., 

the  work  done  is  r  {piVi  -PoV^). 

3.  If  the  tension  of  an  elastic  string  vary  as  the  increase 
over  the  natural  length,  prove  that  the  work  done  in  stretching 
the  string  from  one  length  to  another  is  the  same  as  if  the 
tension  had  been  constant  and  equal  to  half  the  sum  of  the 
initial  and  final  tensions. 

4.  Prove  that  the  work  done  by  gravity  on  a  pound  of 
matter,  as  it  is  brought  from  an  infinite  distance  to  the  surface  of 
the  Earth,  is  n  foot-lbs.,  where  n  is  the  number  of  feet  in  the 
Earth's  radius.  [Assume  that  the  force  varies  inversely  as  the 
square  of  the  distance  from  the  Earth's  centre.] 


CHAPTER  VII. 

GEOMETRICAL  APPLICATIONS. 

97.    Definition  of  an  Area. 

In  Euclid's  Elements  a  system  of  propositions  is  developed 
by  means  of  which  we  are  able  to  give  a  precise  meaning  to 
tne  term  '  area/  as  applied  to  any  figure  bounded  wholly  by 
straight  lines.  In  particular  it  is  shewn  that  a  rectangle 
can  be  constructed  equal  to  the  given  figure,  and  having  any 
given  base,  sav  the  (arbitrarily  chosen)  unit  of  length.  The 
'  area '  of  the  nc^e  in  question  is  then  measured  by  the  ratio 
of  this  rectangle  to  the  square  on  the  unit  length. 

This  process  obviously  does  not  apply  to  a  figure  bounded, 
in  whole  or  in  part,  by  curved  lines,  and  we  require  therefore 
a  definition  of  what  is  to  be  understood  by  the '  area '  in  such 
a  case.  To  supply  this,  we  imagine  two  rectilinear  figures  to 
be  constructed,  one  including,  and  the  other  included  by,  the 
given  curved  figure.  There  is  an  upper  limit  to  the  area  of 
the  inscribed  figure,  and  a  lower  limit  to  that  of  the  circum- 
scribed figure,  and  these  limits  can  be  proved  to  be  identical. 
The  common  limiting  value  is  adopted,  by  definition,  as  the 
measure  of  the  '  area   of  the  given  curvilinear  figure. 

Thus,  in  the  case  of  a  circle,  if,  in  Fig.  4,  p.  7,  PQ  be  the 
side  of  an  inscribed  polygon,  the  area  of  the  polygon  will  be 
^2  {ON.  PQ).  Now  ON  is  less  than  the  radius,  and  2  (PQ) 
IS  less  than  the  perimeter,  of  the  circla  Hence  the  upper 
limit  to  the  area  of  an  inscribed  polygon  cannot  exceed 

I.  16 
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Ja  X  27ra,  or  Tra*,  where  a  is  the  radius.  Similarly  we  may 
shew  that  the  .lower  limit  to  the  area  of  a  circumscribed 
polygon  cannot  be  less  than  7ra\  Moreover,  the  difference 
between  the  area  of  an  inscribed  polygon,  and  that  of  the 
corresponding  circumscribed  polygon,  is  represented  by 
2  {PN.  NT),  and  is  therefore  less  than  2  (PN) .  e,  where  e  is 
the  greatest  value  of  NT.  Since  this  can  be  made  as  small 
as  we  please,  the  upper  and  lower  limits  aforesaid  must  be 
equal,  and  each  is  therefore  equal  to  ira^ 

In  the  same  way  we  may  prove  that  the  area  of  any 
sector  of  a  circle  of  radius  a  is  ^a^d,  where  d  is  the  angle  of 
the  sector. 

98.  Formula  for  an  Area^  in  Carteiian  Coordi- 
nates. 

If  the  equation  of  a  curve  in  rectangular  coordinates  be 

y  =  «^(^) (1). 

the  area  included  between  the  curve,  the  axis  of  ic,  and  the 
ordinates  x  =  a,  x  =  b,  is 

/    <l>(x)dx  or  I    ydx  (2), 

J  a  J  a 

it  being  assumed  that  (j>  {x)  is  a  function  of  the  type  contem- 
plated m  Art.  87. 

This  follows  at  once  from  the  definition  of  the  preceding 
Art.  and  the  investigations  of  Art.  87. 

Ex.  1.     To  find  the  area  included  between  the  curve 

y=^a^ (3), 

the  axis  of  Xy  and  the  ordinate  x=a;  we  have 


Jo  Un+lJo     w  +  1 


1_ 
m+  i 


a 


fi w. 


where  )3  is  the  length  of  the  extreme  ordinate.     The  area  in 
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question  is  therefore  equal  to  the  fraction  l/(m  +  1)  of  the  area  of 
the  rectangle  contained  by  the  extreme  ordinate  and  its 
abscissa. 

In  the  case  of  the  parabola 

y*=^ax   (5), 

we  have  m  =  ^,  and  the  ratio  is  f . 

Ex,  2.     The  area  of  a  quadrant  of  the  ellipse 


^-.^=1 


a' 


(6) 


ydx  =  -  I    J{a^  —  7?)dx, 

0  »yo 

The  value  of  the  definite  integral  was  found  in  Art.  94  to  be 
^ira'.     Hence  the  whole  area  of  the  ellipse  is  irah, 

Ex.  3.     In  the  rectangular  hyperbola 

«'-y»  =  l    (7), 

we  may  put,  for  the  positive  branch, 

a;  =  coshu,     y  =  sinht(  (8), 

since  these  satisfy  (7),  and  give  the  required  range  of  values  of  x 
and  y. 

The  area  included  between  the  curve,  the  axis  of  a;,  and  the 
ordinate  defined  by  the  variable  v^  is 

I   ydx=  j    sinb?udu  =  ^  j    {cosh 2u— I) du 

=  i8inh2w-Jw   (9). 

y 


Fig.  66. 
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This  gives  the  area  FA  If  in  the  left-hand  figare.     Hence  the 
area  of  the  hyperbolic  sector  AOP  is 

^PIf.ON-Are&PAN=iu (10). 

We  have  here  an  analogy  between  the  *  amplitude '  (u)  of  the 
hyperbolic  functions  cosh  u^  sinhu,  &c,y  and  the  amplitude  (0) 
of  the  circular  functions  cos  0^  sin  0,  <kc. ;  viz.  the  independent 
variable  in  each  case  represents  twice  the  sectorial  area  AOP 
corresponding  to  the  point  P  whose  coordinates  are  (coshu, 
sinh  u)y  or  (cos  6y  sin  6),  respectively. 

In  the  case  of  the  general  hyperbola 

S-F=^ <")• 

the  coordinates  of  any  point  on   the  positive  branch  may  be 
represented  by 

a;  =  acoshu,     y  =  bB\nhu  (12), 

and  the  sectorial  area  is  ^ah  u. 

If  the  axes  of  coordinates  be  oblique,  making  (say)  an 
angle  to  with  one  another,  the  elementary  rectangles  y&c 
which  occur  in  the  sum,  of  which  the  area  is  the  limit,  are 
replaced  by  elementary  parallelograms  ySx&ino)]  the  area 
included  between  the  curve,  the  axis  of  x,  and  two  bounding 
ordinates  is  therefore  given  by 

BinoDjydx (13), 

taken  between  the  proper  limits. 


Fig.  67. 
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smo) 


Bob,  4.  The  equation  of  a  parabola,  referred  to  any  diameter 
and  the  tangent  at  its  extremity,  is 

y«=4a'aj (14). 

The  area  of  the  segment  cut  off  by  the  chord  a;=3  a  is  therefore 

2  sin  o)  /    yclx  =  4a4  sin o)  /    x^dx- |a'ia'  sii 

=  |aj3sina) (15). 

Hence  the  area  of  any  segment  of  a  parabola  is  two-thirds  the 
rectangle  contained  by  the  intercept  (a)  of  the  chord  on  its  dia- 
meter and  the  projection  (2/3  sin  <a)  of  the  chord  on  the  directrix. 

99.    On  the  Sign  to  be  attributed  to  an  Area. 

It  was  tacitly  implied  in  Art.  98  that  b>a,  and  that  the 
ordinate  (f>(x)  is  positive  throughout  the  range  of  integration. 
If  we  drop  these  restrictions,  it  is  easily  seen  that  the 
integral 

<l>(x)dx (1) 

a 

is  equal  to  +  j9,  where  8  is  the  area  included  between  the 
curve,  the  axis  of  x,  and  the  extreme  ordinates;  the  sira 
being  -i-  or  —  according  as  the  area  in  question  lies  to  tne 
right  or  left  of  the  curve,  supposed  described  in  the  direction 


J  a 


Fig.  5S. 


from  P  to  Q,  where  PA,  QB  are  the  ordinates  corresponding 
to  x^a,x  =  b,  respectively*.  If  the  curve  cuts  the  astis  of  x 
between  A  and  B,  the  integral  gives  the  excess  (positive  or 

*  It  is  assomed  here  that  the  axes  of  x  and  y  have  the  relative  directions 
■hewn  in  the  figoies.  In  the  opposite  ease,  the  words  'right'  and  *left' 
most  be  interehanged. 
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negative)  of  the  area  which  lies  to  the  right  over  that  which 
lies  to  the  left. 


Even  with  these  generalizations,  the  formula 


J  a 


(2) 


still  applies  in  strictness  only  when  there  is  a  unique  value 
of  y,  or  <l>  (a?),  for  each  value  of  cc  within  the  range  6  —  a.  If 
however  we  replace  x.  as  independent  variable,  by  a  quantity 
t  such  that,  as  t  increases,  the  corresponding  point  P 
moves  in  a  continuous  manner  along  the  curve  *,  the  formula 


/, 


'>    die  ,. 


dt- <3) 

will  give  in  a  generalized  sense  the  area  included  between 


Fig.  69. 

the  curve,  the  axis  of  w,  and  the  ordinates  of  the  points  Po, 
Pi  for  which  ^  =  <o»  t=ti,  respectively,  viz.  it  will  give  the 
excess  of  those  portions  of  the  area  swept  over  by  the  ordinate 
y  as  it  moves  to  the  right  over  those  swept  over  as  it  moves 
to  the  left. 

If,  for  a  certain  value  of  t,  P  return  to  its  former  position, 
having  described  a  closed  curve,  the  integral 

dx 


h-cu'^ 


■(.*). 


taken  between  proper  limits  of  t,  will  give  the  area  included 
by  the  curve,  with  the  sign  +  or  — ,  according  as  the  area  lies  to 
the  right  or  left  of  P,  when  this  point  describes  the  curve  in 

*  For  instance,  we  may  take  as  the  new  yariable  the  aro  t  of  the  oorve, 
measured  from  some  fixed  point  on  it. 
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accordance  with  the  variation  of  t*.  If  the  curve  cut  itself, 
the  formula  (4)  gives  the  excess  of  those  portions  of  the 
included  area  which  lie  to  the  right  over  those  which  lie  to 
the  left.    (See  Fig.  59.) 

It  is  sometimes  convenient,  in  finding  the  area  of  a  curve,  to 
use  y  as  independent  variable,  instead  of  x.  The  area  included 
between  the  curve,  the  axis  of  y,  and  the  lines  y  =  /*,  y  =  A;, 
is  evidently  given,  with  the  same  kind  of  qualification 
before,  by 

J    xdy (6). 

The  more  general  formula,  analogous  to  (3),  is 


as 


/. 


(6). 


but  it  will  be  found   on   examination   that  the  words    'left' 
and  '  right '  must  now  be  interchanged  in  the  rule  of  signs. 

100.    Areas  referred  to  Polar  Coordinates. 

If  the  equation  of  a  curve  in  polar  coordinates  be 

r  =  <},(e) (1). 

the  area  included  between   the  curve  and  any  two  radii 
vectores  d  =  a,  0  =  0  is  given  by  the  formula 


*/: 


T^d0  or 


i/[  {<!>  m 


*dd 


(2). 


For  we  can  construct,  in  the  manner 
indicated  by  the  figure,  an  including 
area  S,  and  an  included  area  S\  each 
built  up  of  sectors  of  circles.  The  area 
of  any  one  of  these  sectors  is  equal  to 
ir^BO,  where  r  is  its  radius,  and  B0  its 
angle,  and  the  sum  of  either  series  of 
sectors  is  therefore  given  by  a  series 
of  the  type 

htir^Se (3). 


Fig.  60. 
p.  211,  the 


*  Thas,  in  the  indioator-diagramB  referred  to  on  p.  zii,  tne  area 
enoloeed  by  the  oorve  gives  the  excess  of  the  work  done  by  the  steam  on  the 
piston  during  the  forward  stroke  over  the  work  done  by  the  piston  in 
expeUing  the  steam  during  the  back  stroke,  and  so  represents  tiie  net 
energy  oommonioated  to  the  piston  in  a  complete  stroke. 
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Hence  either  series  has  the  unique  limit  denoted  by 
(2). 

It  is  here  assumed  that  P>a  and  that  each  radius 
vector  through  the  origin  intersects  the  arc  considered  in 
one  point  only.  If  however  we  introduce  a  new  independent 
variable  t,  such  that,  as  t  increases,  the  corresponding  point 
P  moves  in  a  continuous  manner  along  the  curve,  the  ex- 
pression 

^t'' w 

will  give  the  net  area  swept  over  by  the  radius  vector  as  t 
varies  from  ^  to  ^i,  %,e.  the  (positive  or  negative)  excess  of 
those  parts  which  are  swept  over  in  the  direction  of  6  in- 
creasing over  those  swept  over  in  the  contrary  direction. 
Moreover  if,  as  t  increases,  P  at  length  returns  to  its  original 
position,  having  described  a  closed  curve,  the  expression 

*'<« (6). 


taken  between  suitable  limits  of  t^  gives  in  a  generalized 
sense  the  area  enclosed  by  the  curve ;  viz.,  it  represents  the 
excess  of  that  part  of  the  area  which  lies  to  the  left  of  P  (as 
it  describes  the  curve  in  accordance  with  the  variation  of  t) 
over  that  part  which  lies  to  the  right.     Cf.  Art.  99. 

Ex.  1.     The  area  of  the  circle 

r  =  2asintf  (6) 

(see  Fig.  39,  p.  126)  is  given  by 

\  r r'dd  =  2a^  r mi^ede^wa* (7). 

Ex,  2.     The  equation  of  an  ellipse  in  polar  coordinates,  the 
centre  being  pole,  is 

1       co8«^     sin^^  ... 

^"~^"^~6^   ^^>- 

Hence  the  area  is 

Vo    a« sin* e+h" cos« 6^^^  ^'*'^'  jo    a» sin« 61  +  6« cos* ^ 

(9). 
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The  value  of  the  latter  integral  has  been  found  in  Art.  94  to  be 
|ir/(a5).     Hence  the  required  area  is  va6. 

101.    Area  swept  over  by  a  Moving  laine. 

The  area  swept  over  by  a  moving  line,  of  constant  or 
variable  length,  may  be  calculated  as  follow& 

Let  PQ,  P'Q'  be  two  consecutive  positions  of  the  line, 
and  let  their  directions  meet  in  C.  Let  i2,  R'  be  the  middle 
points  of  PQt  P'Q\  and  let  R8  be  an  arc  of  a  circle  with 
centre  G,  Then  if  the  angle  PGP'  be  denoted  by  iO,  we 
have,  ultimately, 

area  PQQ'P'  =  /^QGQ -  APGF 

^PQ.^(GP  +  CQ)Se 
=  PQ.GR,Sd^PQ.R8. 


Fig.  61. 

Hence,  if  we  denote  the  length  PQ  by  u,  and  the  elementary 
displacement  of  R,  estimated  in  the  direction  perpendicular 
to  the  moving  line,  by  So-,  the  area  swept  over  may  be 
represented  by 

Judo- (1). 

The  student  will  notice  that  the  formulss  of  Arts.  98,  100 
are  particular  cases  of  this  result.  Thus  in  the  case  of  Art.  98 
(13)  we  have  «  =  y,  So- »  So? .  sin  en. 

It  is  tacitly  assumied,  in  the  foregoing  proof,  that  the  areas 
are  swept  over  always  in  the  same  direction.  It  is  easy  to 
see,  however,  that  the  formula  (1)  will  apply  without  any 
such  restriction,  provided  areas  be  reckoned  positive  or  nega- 
tive according  as  they  are  swept  over  towards  the  side  of  the 
line  PQ  on  which  So-  is  reckoned  positive,  or  the  reverse. 
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For  example,  the  area  swept  over  by  a  straight  line  whose 
middle  point  is  fixed  is  on  this  reckoning  zero. 

We  will  suppose,  for  definiteness,  that  So-  is  positive  when 
the  motion  of  jK  is  to  the  left  of  PQ  as  regards  a  spectator 
looking  along  the  straight  line  in  the  direction  from  P  to  Q. 
If  PQ  return  finally  to  its  original  position,  its  extremities 
P,  Q  having  described  closed  curves,  the  integral  (1)  will, 
on  the  above  convention,  represent  the  excess  of  the  area 
enclosed  by  the  path  of  Q  over  that  enclosed  by  the  path  of 
P,  provided  the  signs  attributed  to  these  areas  be  in  accord- 
ance with  the  rule  of  Art.  100. 


Fig.  62. 

102.    Theory  of  Amsler'i  Planimeter. 

A  'planimeter'  is  an  instrument  by  which  the  area  of 
any  figure  drawn  on  paper  is  measured  mechanically. 

Many  such  instruments  have  been  devised*,  but  the  simplest 
and  most  popular  is  the  one  invented  by  Amsler,  of  Schaffhausen, 
in  1854.  This  consists  of  two  bars  OF,  PQ,  freely  jointed  at  P, 
the  former  of  which  can  rotate  about  a  fixed  point  at  0.  If  a 
tracing  point  attached  to  the  bar  PQ  at  Q  be  carried  round  any 
closed  curve,  P  will  oscillate  to  and  fro  along  an  arc  of  a  circle, 
describing  (as  it  were)  a  contour  of  zero  area.     Hence  by  the 

*  See  Henrici,  'Report  on  Planimeters,'  Brit,  As$.  Rep,,  1894,  p.  496. 
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Fig.  63. 

theorem  stated  at  the  end  of  Art.  101,  the  area  of  the  curve 
deBcribed  by  Q  will  be  equal  to 

JlcUr (1), 

where  I  is  the  length  FQ,  and  fda  represents  the  integral  motion 
of  By  the  middle  point  of  PQ,  estimated  always  in  the  direction 
peipendicular  to  FQ*, 

Now  if,  as  is  generally  the  case  in  the  actual  use  of  the 
instrument,  FQ  return  to  its  original  position  without  making 
a  complete  revolution,  the  integral  motion  of  R  at  right  angles 
to  FQ  is  the  same  as  that  of  any  other  point  R'  in  the  line  FQ, 
For  if  3<r,  So-'  be  corresponding  elements  of  the  paths  of  R^  R\ 
estimated  as  aforesaid,  we  have 

So— 8(r'  =  i2'^.Stf, 

where  Stf  is  the  angle  between  the  consecutive  positions  of  R'R, 
Hence 

Jda  =  JcUr'-^R'RJd$ 

=  Id<r' (2), 

since,  under  the  circumstances  supposed,  we  have  JdO  =  0. 


Fig.  64. 

*  This  18  of  ooune  not  in  general  the  same  thing  as  the  length  of  the 
path  of  R. 
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In  the  instrument,  as  actually  constructed,  the  int^ral 
motion  normal  to  the  bar  of  a  point  E'  in  QP  produced 
backwards,  is  recorded  by  means  of  a  small  wheel  haying 
its  axis  in  the  direction  PQ.  As  Q  describes  any  curve,  the 
wheel  partly  rolls  and  partly  slides  over  the  plane  of  the  paper 
on  which  the  curve  is  drawn,  and  the  rotation  of  the  wheel  is  in 
exact  proportion  to  the  displacement  of  R'  perpendicular  to  its 
axis.  The  wheel  is  graduated,  and  has  a  fixed  index  for  the 
record  of  partial  revolutions ;  the  whole  revolutions  are  recorded 
by  a  dial  and  counter. 

There  is  also  an  arrangement  for  varying  the  length  PQ ;  this 
merely  alters  the  scale  of  the  record. 

EXAMPLES*     XXXII 

1.  If  a  curve  be  such  that 

the  rectangle  enclosed  between  the  coordinate  axes  and  lines 
drawn  parallel  to  them  through  any  point  on  the  curve  is 
divided  by  the  curve  into  two  portions  whose  areas  are  as  m  :  n. 

2.  The  area  included  between  the  hyperbola 

«y  =  *", 
the  axis  of  x,  and  the  lines  as=a,  as=&,  is 

k^  log  hi  a. 

3.  The  area  included  between  the  axis  of  x  and  one  semi- 
undulation  of  the  curve 

y  =  b  sin  x/a 
iB2ab. 

4.  The  area  included  between  the  catenary 

y  =  c  cosh  x/Cj 
the  axis  of  x,  and  the  lines  x=0,  x  =  Xi,iB 

0*  sinh  Xi/c, 

6.     The  curve  a'y  =  as"  (a  +  a) 

includes,  with  the  axis  of  a^  an  area  ^ji^'. 

*  Some  ftirther  Examples  for  praotioe  will  be  found  in  the  Chapter  (ix) 
on  '*  Speoial  Oorvee." 
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6.  The  areas  included  between  the  axis  of  x  and  successive 
semi-undulations  of  the  curve 

y  =  e-««Bin^ 

form  a  descending  geometric  series,   the  common  ratio   being 

7.  The  area  included  between  the  positive  branch  of  the  curve 

y  =  b  tanh  x/a^ 
its  asymptote,  and  the  axis  of  y,  is  a5  log  2.     (See  Fig.  22,  p.  43.) 

8.  The  area  included  between  the  coordinate  axes  and  the 
parabola 

is  ia6  sin  »,  where  »  is  the  incUnation  of  the  axes. 

[Put  05  =  a  sin*  ^,     y  =  b  cos*  tf.] 

0.     The  area  swept  over  by  the  radius  vector  of  the  parabola 

2a 

T  =  

1  -l-C06^ 

is  equal  to  the  difference  between  the  initial  and  final  values  of 

a>(tan|0+^tan'^^. 

10.  A  curve  AB  is  traced  on  a  lamina  which  turns  in  its 
own  plane  about  a  fixed  point  0  through  an  angle  0.  Prove  that 
the  area  swept  over  by  the  curve  is 

11.  Prove  that,  with  a  proper  convention  as  to  sign,  the 
area  of  a  closed  curve  is  given  by 


if{'^-4h 


provided  the  total  variation  of  t  corresponds  to  a  complete  circuit 
of  the  curve. 

12.     The  formula  (Art.  79  (2))  for  integration  by  parts  may 
be  written 

fudv  =  uv  —  Jvdu ; 

interpret  this  geometrically  in  terms  of  areas. 
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13.  The  area  common  to  the  two  ellipses 

^+3^=1       ^  +  1^  =  1 
a^  +  ft2     ^»      6»      a« 

is  4a6taii""*6/a. 

14.  The  area  common  to  the  two  parabolas 

y*  =  4aiC,     JB*  =  4ay 
isYa'- 

15.  Prove  by  integration  that  the  area  of  an  ellipse  is 

irap  sin  q>, 

where  a,  P  are  the  lengths  of  any  pair  of  conjugate  semi-diameters, 
and  (I)  is  the  angle  between  these. 

16.  Prove  by  transformation  to  polar  coordinates  that  the 
area  of  the  ellipse 

ila?  +  2Zray  +  5y»  =  1 

is  irl  J{AB  -  H^y 

17.  A  weightless  string  of  length  I,  attached  to  a  fixed  point 
Of  passes  through  a  small  ring  which  can  slide  along  a  horizontal 
rod  A£  in  the  same  vertical  plane  with  0,  and  the  lower  portion 
hangs  vertically,  carrying  a  small  weight  P.  Find  the  locus  of  P, 
and  prove  that  the  area  between  this  locus  and  AB  is 

ZV(^-^«)-A»co8h-*Z/A> 

where  h  is  the  depth  of  ^^^  below  0. 

18.  Prove  directly  from  geometrical  considerations  that  the 
area  included  between  two  focal  radii  of  a  parabola  and  the 
curve  is  half  that  included  between  the  curve,  the  corresponding 
perpendiculars  on  the  directrix,  and  the  directrix. 

19.  What  is  indicated  by  the  record  of  the  wheel  in 
Amsler^s  Planimeter  when  the  bar  FQ  (Fig.  63)  makes  a  com- 
plete revolution  whilst  the  point  Q  traces  out  the  closed  curve ) 

20.  If  Sjif  Sg,  Sc  be  the  areas  of  the  closed  curves  described 
by  three  points  Aj  B,  C  on  a  bar  which  moves  in  one  plane,  and 
returns  to  its  original  position  without  performing  a  complete 
revolution,  prove  that 

BC.S^  +  CA.S^-^AB.Sc  =  0, 
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where  the  lines  BC^  CA^  AB  have  signs  attributed  to  them 
according  to  their  directions,  and  the  signs  of  S^y  Sg,  Sc  are 
determined  by  the  rale  of  Art.  99. 

21.  If  P  be  a  point  on  a  bar  AB  which  moves  in  one  plane, 
and  returns  to  its  original  position  after  accomplishing  one  revo- 
lution, prove  that 

„      aSn  +  bSj.  - 

Sj.=  —5 — r^-7rab, 
'^        a  +  6 

where  a  =  AF^  b  =  PB,  and  the  meanings  of  Sjiy  Sg,  Sp  are  as  in 
the  preceding  question. 

Hence  shew  that  if  the  extremities  A,  B  of  the  bar  move  on 
a  closed  oval  curve 

S^-Sp^  nab.  (Holditch.) 

22.  If  a  straight  line  AB  of  constant  length  move  with  its 
extremities  on  two  fixed  intersecting  straight  lines,  any  point  F 
on  it  describes  an  ellipse  of  area  n- .  AF.  FB, 

103.    Volumes  of  Solids. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  a  general  definition  of  the 
'volume/  even  of  a  solid  bounded  wholly  by  plane  faces, 
without  introducing,  in  one  form  or  another,  the  notion  of  a 
'  limiting  value.' 

It  may,  indeed,  be  proved  by  Euclidean  methods  that  two 
rectangular  parallelepipeds  are  to  one  another  in  the  ratio 
compounded  of  the  ratios,  each  to  each,  of  three  concurrent 
edges  of  the  one  to  three  concurrent  edges  of  the  other;  and, 
more  generally,  that  two  prisms  are  to  one  another  in  the 
ratio  compounded  of  the  ratio  of  their  altitudes  and  the 
ratio  of  their  bases.  In  this  way  we  may  define  the  ratio  of 
any  prism  to  that  of  the  unit  cube. 

But  it  is  not  in  general  possible  to  dissect  a  c;iven  poly- 
hedron into  a  finite  number  of  prisms.  The  simplest  general 
mode  of  dissection  is  into  pyramids  having  a  common  vertex 
at  some  internal  point  0,  and  the  faces  of  the  polyhedron  as 
their  bases.  And  the  volume  of  a  pyramid  cannot  be  com- 
pared with  that  of  a  prism  without  having  recourse  to  the 
notion  of  a  limiting  value.     A  triangular  prism  may,  indeed, 
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be  dissected  into  three  pTramids  of  equal  altitude  standing 
on  equal  bases  (Euc.  XIL  7);  but  we  cannot  prove  these 
pyramids  equal  to  one  another  except  by  a  process  which 
involves  the  consideration  of  infinitesimal  elements  (Eua 
XIL  5). 

A  general  definition  of  the  volume  of  a  solid  bounded  by 
any  surfaces,  plane  or  curved,  may  be  framed  similar  to  that 
of  the  area  of  a  plane  figure  (Art.  97).  It  is  always  possible 
to  construct  two  figures,  built  up  of  prisms,  such  that  one 
figure  includes,  and  the  other  is  included  by,  the  nven 
solid,  and  that  the  difference  between  their  volumes  admits 
of  being  made  as  small  as  we  please.  The  limiting  value 
to  whicn  the  volume  of  either  of  these  figures  tends,  as  the 
difference  between  them  is  indefinitely  diminished,  is  adopted 
as  the  definition  of  the  *  volume  *  of  the  riven  solid.  We  maj 
easily  satisfy  ourselves,  as  before,  that  uiis  limiting  value  is 
unique. 

The  volume  of  any  cylinder  (right  or  oblique),  with  ^lane 
parallel  ends,  is  equal  to  the  product  of  the  area  of  either 
end  into  the  perpendicular  distance  between  the  two  ends. 
For  we  may  construct  an  including,  and  also  an  included, 
prismatic  figure,  whose  bases  are  polygons  respectively  in- 
cluding, and  included  by,  the  base  of  the  cylinder.  The 
above  statement  is  true  of  each  of  these  figures,  and  there- 
fore in  the  limit  it  is  true  of  the  cylinder.  Thus  the  volume 
of  a  circular  cylinder  is  Tra'A,  where  a  is  the  radius  of  the  base, 
and  h  is  the  altitude. 

Having  found  the  volume  of  a  cylinder  with  parallel  plane 
ends,  we  are  at  liberty,  if  we  find  it  convenient,  to  use  such 
cyUnders.  in  place  of  prisn^  to  build  up  the  accessory  fibres 
employed  in  the  general  defimtion  given  above.  The  limit 
finally  obtained  in  either  way  must  evidently  be  the  same.    . 

104.  General  ezpression  for  the  Volume  of  any 
SoUd. 

The  axis  of  a  being  drawn  in  any  convenient  direction, 
let  the  area  of  the  section  of  the  solid  by  a  plane  perpen-> 
dicular  to  this  axis,  at  a  distance  x  from  the  origin,  be /(a?). 
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If  we  draw  a  system  of  planes  perpendicular  to  x,  at  intervals 
&c,  it  is  evident  that  the  required  volume  will  be  the  limit 
of  the  sum 

2/(^)Sa? (1), 

since  each  element  of  this  sum  represents  the  volume  of  a 
cylinder  of  height  hx  and  base  f{x).  Hence  the  volume 
will  be  given  by 

Smdx (2). 

taken  between  suitable  limits  of  x. 

Ex.  1.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  a  cone  (or  a  pyramid),  right  or 
oblique,  on  any  base,  we  take  the  origin  O  at  the  vertex,  and  the 
axis  of  X  perpendicular  to  the  base.  If  A  be  the  area  of  the  base, 
and  h  the  altitude,  the  area  of  a  section  at  a  distance  x  from  0 
will  be 


/w=(iy. 


^ (3), 


since  simUar  areas  are  proportional  to  the  squares  on  correspond- 
ing lines.     Hence  the  volume,  being  equal  to 

1        [^ 

-jjA  j    a^dXf     or     ^hA  (4), 

is  one-third  the  altitude  into  the  area  of  the  base. 

Ex.  2.     The  volume  of  a  tetrahedron  is 

^haa'  sin  a (5), 

where  a,   a'  are  any  pair  of  opposite  edges,  h  their  shortest 
distance,  and  a  the  angle  between  their  directions. 

Divide  the  tetrahedron  into  laminae  by  planes  parallel  to  the 
edges  a,  a\  and  therefore  perpendicular  to  the  shortest  distance  h. 
It  is  evident)  on  reference  to  Fig.  65,  that  the  section  made  by  a 
plane  of  the  system  at  a  distance  x  from  the  edge  a  is  a 
parallelogram  whose  sides  are 

X     ,         .    h-x 
-=• .  a     ana     — = —  a. 
h  h 


and  whose  area  is  therefore 

ad 


-rj  X  (h  -  x)  sin  a. 


Hence  the  volume  =  -t^-  sin  a  /   x{h  —  x)  dx, 

which  reduces  to  the  value  given  above. 

L.  17 
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a 


Fig.  65. 

106.    SolidB  of  Revolution. 

Let  the  equation  of  the  generating  curve  be 

y=0(^) (1), 

the  axis  of  x  being  that  of  symmetry,  and  let  the  solid  be 
bounded  by  plane  ends  perpendicular  to  x.  In  this  case, 
the  area /(a?),  being  that  of  a  circle  of  radius  y,  is  Try*  Hence 
the  required  volume  is 

i^dx (2), 

taken  between  proper  limits.  Each  element  of  the  sum,  of 
which  this  integral  is  the  limit,  represents,  in  fact,  the 
volume  of  a  circular  plate  of  thickness  hx  and  area  iry*. 

Ex.  1.     THe  equation  of  a  circle,  referred  to  a  point  on  its 
circumference  as  origin,  is 

y«  =  a:(2a-aj) (3). 

Hence  the  volume  of  a  segment  of  a  sphere,  of  height  A,  is 

=  ,rA'(«-iA)  (4). 
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a  being  the  radius  of  the  sphere.  For  the  complete  sphere,  we 
have  h-2ay  and  the  volume  is  ^ira',  or  two-thirds  the  volume 
{ra*  X  2a)  of  the  circumscribed  circular  cylinder. 

Fx.  2.     The  volume  of  a  segment,  of  height  A,  of  the  parabo- 
loid generated  by  the  revolution  of  the  curve 

^■  =  400;  (5) 

about  the  axis  of  oc,  is 


V 


/'V^='*«»[kT  =  2«iA»  (6). 


If  6  be  the  radius  of  the  base,  we  have  &'  =  4a^  Hence  the 
volume  is  hrl^ .  A,  or  one-half  that  of  the  cylinder  of  the  same 
height  on  the  same  base. 

Ex,  3.  To  find  the  volume  of  the  'anchor-ring,'  or  'tore,' 
generated  by  the  revolution  of  the  circle 

a:»+(y-a)»  =  6» (7) 

about  the  axis  of  x[a>h].    See  Fig.  70,  p.  272. 

For  each  value  of  x{<b)  we  have  two  values  of  y,   say 

1/    f/  *  viz. 

yi  =  a+>/(**-A   y,-«-V(*'-*') (8). 

The  area  of  a  section  of  the  ring  by  a  plane  perpendicular  to  a?  is 
therefore 

«yi'-'y.*  =  *'raV(6»-a?)    (9) 

and  the  required  volume  is 

4»a  r  J{b''-x')dx=2ii*ab^   (10); 

by  Art.  94,  Ex.  5. 

This  is  the  same  as  the  volume  of  a  cylinder  whose  section  (vl^) 
is  equal  to  that  of  the  ring,  and  whose  length  (2ira)  is  equal  to 
the  circumference  of  the  circle  described  by  the  centre  of  the 
generating  circle. 

106.    Some  other  Oaies. 

We  give  some  farther  examples  of  the  general  formula 
(2)  of  Art.  104. 

17—2 
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Ex,  1.     The  section  of  the  elliptic  paraboloid 

2a;=?^+  - (1) 

p       q 

hj  a  plane  a;  =  const,  is  an  ellipse  of  semi-axes  J{2px)  and 
^{2qx),  and  therefore  of  area  2vJ{pq)  x.  Hence  the  volume  of 
the  segment  cut  off  by  the  plane  x  =  his 

^^'J{P9)j  xdx  =  irj(pq)h* (2). 

This  is  one-half  the  volume  of  a  cylinder  of  the  same  height  h  on 
the  same  elliptic  base. 

Ex.  2.     In  the  ellipsoid 

5^^4=1 (^)' 

the  section  by  a  plane  x  =  const,  is  an  ellipse  of  semi-axes 
and  therefore  of  area 

•^(i-S) («)• 

The  volume  included  between  any  two  planes  perpendicular  to  x 
therefore 

^'JcKl-^^fo  (®>' 

taken  between  the  proper  limits  of  x.  For  the  whole  volume  the 
limits  of  x  are  ±  a,  and  the  result  is  ^vabc. 

107.    Simpson's  Rule. 

Most  of  the  preceding  results  are  virtually  included  in 
a  general  formula  applicable  to  all  cases  where  the  area  of 
the  section  by  a  plane  perpendicular  to  a;  is  a  quadratic 
function  of  x,  say 

f(x)=A  +  Bl  +  cf, (1). 

Integrating  this  between  the  limits  0  and  h,  we  find 


Vi 


i: 


^f{x)dx  =  hiA  +  ^B  +  iC) (2). 

0 
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Now  A  is  evidently  the  area  of  the  section  a?  =  0 ;  and 
denoting  the  areas  of  the  sections  w  =  ^h,  and  x^h,  respec- 
tively, by  A'  and  A",  we  have 

A  +  ^B  +  {G  =  A\    A-¥B  +  C  =  A'' (3), 

whence  (  f(x)dx^^h(A+4iA' +  A") (4). 

Jo 

This  gives  the  volume  included  between  two  parallel 
sections,  in  terms  of  the  areas  of  these  sections  and  of  the 
section  half-way  between  them. 

The  formula  (1)  is  obviously  applicable  to  the  case  of  a  cone, 
pyramid,  or  sphere,  and  also  to  the  case  of  a  paraboloid, 
ellipsoid,  or  hyperboloid,  provided  the  bounding  sections  be 
perpendicular  to  a  principal  axis.  The  student  who  is  familiar 
with  the  theory  of  surfaces  of  the  second  degree  will  easily  convince 
himself,  moreover,  that  the  latter  condition  is  not  essential. 

Another  case  coming  under  the  present  rule  is  that  of  a 
so-called  '  prismoid,'  i.e,  &  solid  bounded  by  two  plane  polygonal 


Fig.  66. 

faces  having  the  same  number  of  sides,  with  corresponding  sides 
parallel,  and  by  plane  lateral  faces  (trapeziums).  We  may  even 
include  the  case  where  the  corresponding  sides  are  not  parallel, 
and  the  lateral  faces  are  curved  surfaces  (hyperbolic  paraboloids) 
generated  by  straight  lines  moving  parallel  to  the  planes  of  the 
polygons,  and  each  intersecting  the  straight  lines  connecting  two 
pairs  of  corresponding  vertices  (see  Fig.  67).  And  since  the 
number  of  sides  in  each  polygon  may  be  increased  indefinitely, 
the  rule  will  also  apply  to  a  solid  bounded  by  any  two  plane 
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parallel  faces  and  by  a  carved  surface  generated  by  a  straight 
line  which  meets  always  the  perimeters  <^  those  faces. 


Fig.  67. 


EXAMPLES* 


##«ii 


1.  The  volume  generated  by  the  revolution  of  one  semi- 
undulation  of  the  curve 

y  =  6  sin  x/a, 

about  the  axis  of  x  is  one-half  that  of  the  circumscribing 
cylinder. 

2.  The  volume  of  a  frustum  of  any  cone,  with  parallel 
ends,  is 

where  Ai,  A^  are  the  areas  of  the  two  ends,  and  h  is  the  perpen- 
dicular distance  between  them. 

3.  In  the  solid  generated  by  the  revolution  of  the  rectangular 
hyperbola 

about  the  axis  of  as,  the  volume  of  a  segment  of  height  a, 
measured  from  the  vertex,  is  equal  to  that  of  a  sphere  of 
radius  a. 

*  See  the  footnote  on  p.  2o2. 
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4  The  Yoltune  of  a  segment  of  a  sphere  bounded  by  two 
parallel  planes  at  a  distance  h  apart  exceeds  that  of  a  cylinder  of 
height  h  and  sectional  area  equal  to  the  arithmetic  mean  of  the 
areas  of  the  plane  ends,  by  the  volume  of  a  sphere  of  diameter  h. 

5.  If  a  segment  of  a  parabola  revolve  about  the  ordinate, 
the  volume  generated  is  -^^  of  that  of  the  circumscribing 
cylinder. 

6.  The  volume  of  the  solid  generated  by  the  revolution  of  a 
parabola  about  the  tangent  at  the  vertex  is  \  that  of  the 
circumscribing  cylinder. 

7.  The  volume  of  a  frustum  of  a  triangular  prism  cut  off  by 
any  two  planes  is 

where  A,,  A,,  A,  are  the  lengths  of  the  three  parallel  edges,  and  A 
is  the  area  of  the  section  perpendicular  to  these  edges. 

8.  If  6  be  the  radius  of  the  middle  section  of  a  cask,  and  a 
the  radius  of  either  end,  prove  that  the  volume  of  the  cask  is 

^  (3a»  +  4a6  +  8&»)  A, 

where  A  is  the  length,  it  being  assumed  that  the  generating 
curve  is  an  arc  of  a  parabola. 

9.  An  arc  of  a  circle  revolves  about  its  chord ;  prove  that 
the  volume  of  the  solid  generated  is 

|ira'  sin  a  +  |?ra*  sin  a  cos'  a  -  27ra'  a  cos  a, 

where  a  is  the  radius,  and  2a  is  the  angular  measure  of  the  arc. 

10.  The  figure  bounded  by  a  quadrant  of  a  circle  of  radius  a, 
and  the  tangents  at  its  extremities,  revolves  about  one  of  these 
tangents ;  prove  that  the  volume  of  the  solid  thus  generated  is 


(M) 


J-JW-. 


11.  The  axis  of  a  right  circular  cylinder  of  radius  b  passes 
through  the  centre  of  a  sphere  of  radius  a  (>  6) ;  prove  that  the 
volume  of  that  portion  of  the  sphere  which  is  external  to 
the  cylinder  is 

5^  (a' -&«)«. 
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12.  The  volume  enclosed  by  two  right  circular  cylinders 
of  equal  radius  a,  whose  axes  intersect  at  right  angles,  is  V^^. 

If  the  axes  intersect  at  an  angle  a,  the  volume  is  -^  a?  cosec  a. 

13.  If  the  hyperbola 

revolve  about  the  axis  of  Xy  the  volume  included  between  the 
surface  thus  generated,  the  cone  generated  by  the  asymptotes, 
and  two  planes  perpendicular  to  a:,  at  a  distance  h  apart,  is  equal 
to  that  of  a  circular  cylinder  of  height  h  and  radius  6. 

14.  A  right  circular  cone  of  semi-angle  a  has  its  vertex  on 
the  surface  of  a  sphere  of  radius  a,  and  its  axis  passes  through 
the  centre.  Prove  that  the  volume  of  the  portion  of  the  sphere 
which  is  exterior  to  the  cone  is  ^ira'  cos*  a. 

108.    Rectification  of  Curved  Unes. 

The  perimeter  of  a  rectilinear  figure  is  the  length  obtained 
by  placing  end  to  end  in  succession,  in  a  straight  line,  lengths 
equal  to  the  respective  sides  of  the  figure. 

But  since  a  curved  line,  however  short,  cannot  be  super- 
posed on  any  portion  of  a  straight  line,  we  require  some 
definition  of  what  is  to  be  understood  by  the  'length'  of 
a  curve.  The  definition  usually  adopted  is  that  it  is  the 
limit  to  which  the  perimeter  of  an  inscribed  polygon  tends 
as  the  lengths  of  the  sides  are  indefinitely  diminished. 
It  will  appear  that,  under  proper  conditions,  this  limit  is 
unique ;  and  it  can  also  be  shewn  that  it  coincides  with  the 
corresponding  limit  for  a  circumscribed  polygon. 

If  {x,  y)  and  {x  +  Sa?,  y  +  hy)  be  the  rectangular  coordinates 
of  two  adjacent  points  P,  Q  on  a  curve,  the  length  of  the 
chord  PQ  is 

y{(s^)' + (%)*}. 

It  has  been  shewn,  in  Art.  56,  that  if  y  and  dy/dx  be 
finite  and  continuous,  the  ratio  hy/Sx  is  equal  to  the  value 
of  the  derived  function  dy/dx  for  some  point  of  the  curve 
between  P  and  Q,  Hence,  with  a  properly  chosen  value  of 
dy/dx,  we  have 


'"^'^/Ht)h■ 
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The  limiting  value  of  the  perimeter  of  the  inscribed  polygon 
is  therefore 


M>-(l)'h «• 


taken  between  proper  limits  of  x.   The  &ct  that  this  limiting 
value  is  unique  has  been  established  in  Art.  87. 

If  ^  be  regarded  as  a  function  of  y,  the  corresponding 
formula  is 


I'/hQh <*> 


If  we  denote  by  8  the  arc  of  the  curve  measured  from 
some  arbitrary  point  («?o),  and  if  as  in  Art.  53,  we  put 
dy/cJa?  =  tan -^j  the  formula  (1)  becomes 


=  I    sec^dx (3). 

J  x» 


8 

There  is  of  course  a  similar  transformation  of  the  formula 
(2). 


Ex.  1.     In  the  catenary 


y  =  cco8h-  (4), 

c 


ive 


I"™  //{■*(i)>'/y('*»0'*' 


=/ 


cosh  -dx  =  c  sinh  - . 
c  c 


Since  this  vanishes  with  x*,  the  arc  (s)  measured  from  the  lowest 
point  is  given  by 

«  =  c8inh- (5). 

c 

Ex,  2.     In  the  parabola 

y^  =  iaai (6), 

,,h.v.   /y{i*(i)'}^-/yc-F)* w 

This  may  be  integrated  by  the  method  of  Art.  75,  first  rationaliz- 
ing the  numerator,  or  we  may  put 

x  =  a  sinh'  u. 
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and  obtain  2a  j  cosh^  udu  =  a  /  (1  +  cosh  2u)  du 

=  a(u+ |8inh2ii)  (8). 

Since  u  vanishes  with  Xj  this  gives  the  length  of  the  arc  measured 
from  the  vertex. 

For  example,  at  the  end  of  the  latus-rectum  we  have 

sinhu=l,     oosht«  =  ,y2,     M  =  log(l  +  ^2), 

whence  we  find  that  the  length  of  the  arc  up  to  this  point  is 

a  {log  (1  +  J2)  +  V2}  =  2-296a. 

109.    Generalised  Formuln. 

It  is  a  consequence  of  the  definition  above  given  that  any 
infinitely  small  arc  PQ  of  a  curve  is  ultimately  in  a  ratio 
of  equality  to  the  chord  PQ, 

This  may  be  verified  immediately  by  differentiating  the 
formula  (3)  of  the  preceding  Art.  with  respect  to  the  upper 
limit  (x)  of  the  integral.     We  thus  find 

limg^  =  sec^ ^^^• 

Since,  when  Q  is  taken  infinitely  near  to  P,  sec  ^  is  the 
limiting  value  of  the  ratio  of  the  chord  PQ  to  &x,  we  have, 
ultimately, 

lim^  =  l (2). 

This  leads  to  several  important  formulae.  In  the  first 
place,  if  the  coordinates  x,  y  of  any  point  P  on  the  curve  be 
regarded  as  functions  of  the  arc  «,  we  have,  in  Fig.  26,  p.  66, 

^j,^     PR     ix     is  .    ^pp     012     hy     hs 

dx                       dii 
and  therefore        co8'^=  jT*       sin-^s^ (3). 

The  former  of  these  results  might  have  been  written 
down  at  once  from  (1).     It  follows  that 


•(S)'-(t)'-' w 
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Again,  if  d;,  y  be  functions  of  any  other  variable  t,  we 
have 

I VI©'- (1)1 <»'■ 

«-     "l-^Bhit)']^ <'=)■ 

This  may  be  regarded  as  a  generalization  of  Art.  108  (1).  The 
formula  referred  to  was  obtained  on  the  supposition  that  there  is 
only  one  value  of  y  for  each  value  of  x,  within  the  arc  considered. 
The  result  (6)  is  free  from  this  restriction ;  all  that  is  essential  is 
that  as  t  increases,  the  point  F  should  describe  the  curve  con- 
tinuously. 

In  the  same  way,  the  formulss  (3)  may  be  taken  to  apply  to 
any  rectifiable  curve,  provided  we  understand  by  ^  the  angle 
which  the  tangent,  drawn  in  the  direction  of  a  increasing, 
makes  with  the  positive  direction  of  the  axis  of  x. 

The  formulse  (5)  and  (6)  have  an  obvious  interpretation  in 
Dynamics,  li  x^yhe  the  rectangular  coordinates  of  a  moving 
point,  regarded  as  functions  of  the  time  <,  then  dx/dt  and  dy/dt 
are  the  component  velocities  parallel  to  the  coordinate  axes,  and 
if  t7  be  the  actual  velocity,  we  have 


V 


V{(S'^(l)'} <')• 


The  formulas  (5),  (6)  are  thus  equivalent  to 

da 


dt  =  ''^     ' 


^jvdt (8). 

£x.     In  the  ellipse 

a;=:asin^     y  =  6co8^ (9) 

=  a'(l-e»8iii»^), 
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where  e  is  the  eccentricity.     Hence  the  arc  8^  measured  from  the 
extremity  of  the  minor  axis,  is 


8 


=  af*V(l-e«8inV)^ (10). 


This  cannot  he  expressed  (in  a  finite  form)  in  terms  of  the 
ordinary  functions  of  Mathematics.  The  integral  is  called  an 
*  elliptic  integral  of  the  second  kind/  and  is  denoted  by  E  (e,  <^). 
It  may  be  regarded  as  a  known  function,  having  been  tabulated 
by  Legendre*.     The  whole  perimeter  of  the  ellipse  is  expressed 

by 

ial^'  J{l-e'Bw'4>)dif> (11). 

Jo 

The  integral  in  this  expression  is  denoted  by  ^(e,  Jtt),  or  more 
shortly  by  -^i(e).  It  is  called  a  'complete'  elliptic  integral  of 
the  second  kindt.  The  quantity  e  is  called  the  'modulus*  of  the 
integral. 

The  calculation  of  the  integral  (11)  by  means  of  a  series  will 
be  treated  in  Chap.  ziii. 

110.    Arcs  referred  to  Polar  Ooordinatei. 

Let  OP,  OP  be  two  consecutive  radii  of  the  curve,  and  let 
PN  be  drawn  perpendicular  to  OP'.     If  we  write 

OP^r,    OF  =  r  +  &r,     ZPOP'^SB, 

then,  as  in  Art  55,  PN  will  diflFer  from  rSO,  and  NP"  from 
Sr,  by  quantities  which  are  infinitely  small  in  comparison 
with  PN,  NF  respectively.  Hence  PP\  or  ^{PN^  +  NF% 
is  ultimately  in  a  ratio  of  equality  to 

V{^'  {iOy  +  (Sr)'}. 

It  follows  that,  if  6  be  the  independent  variable, 

S-'^^^V{''^Q'} «• 

*  Train  dee  Fonctiatu  Elliptiques,  t.  ii.  (1826). 
t  The  elliptic  integral  of  the  'first  kind  *  is 

>  d4> 


: 


0  ^/(l-««8in8  0) 

and  is  denoted  by  F{e,  0).    The  corresponding  *  complete'  integral  (with  ^i 
as  the  upper  limit)  is  denoted  by  Fi  {e). 
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and  therefore 

f>rovided   the   integral  be   taken  between  the  appropriate 
imits  of  d. 


Pig.  68. 


If  r  and  0  be  given  as  functions  of  an  independent  variable 
t,  we  have 


ds     ,.     PP' 


'^/m^'■{t)'\ <'^ 


and  therefore 

8 


which  includes  (2)  as  a  particular  case. 

Ear.     In  the  circle  r  =  2asin^ (5), 


we  have  r"  + 


Q'=-. 


ds 
and  therefore  -^  =  2a,     «  =  2a9  +  const (6), 

as  is  otherwise  obvious.     See  Fig.  39,  p.  126. 

Again,  if  r,  0  be  regarded  as  functions  of  the  arc  8,  and 
if  ^  denote  the  angle  which  the  positive  direction  of  the 
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radius  vector  makes  with  the  tangent-line,  drawn  in  the 
direction  of  8  increasing,  we  have 

NP*  PN 

cos  NFP = p~  ,        sin  NP'P^  ^ , 

and  therefore,  in  the  limit, 

.      dr             .     .        d0  .>-v 

cos<^  =  ^>         8m<^  =  r^ (7). 

These  results,  again,  have  a  dynamical  illustration.  If  v 
denote  the  velocity  of  a  moving  point,  the  component  velocities 
along  and  transverse  to  the  radius  are 

.     drds     dr    \ 

.     .     rddda     rd»\ 
and  t,sm^  =  -^^=  ^-J 

respectively ;  and  the  formula  (4)  is  equivalent  to 

8=  jvdi (9), 

as  before. 

111.    Areas  of  Surllu^es  of  Revolution. 

To  frame  a  general  definition  of  the  area  of  a  curved 
sur&ce,  and  to  prove  that  the  area  so  defined  has  a 
determinate  value,  is  a  matter  of  some  nicety.  We  shall 
here  only  consider  the  case  of  a  surface  of  revolution  limited 
(if  at  all)  by  planes  perpendicular  to  the  axis. 

We  begin  with  the  case  of  a  circular  cylinder.  The  curved 
surface  may  be  defined  as  the  limiting  value  of  the  sum  of 
the  lateral  faces  of  an  inscribed  prism.  These  faces  have  all 
the  same  length,  and  their  sum  is  equal  to  this  common 
length  multiplied  by  the  perimeter  of  the  cross-section  of 
the  prism.  In  the  limit  this  perimeter  becomes  the  peri- 
meter of  the  cylinder.  Hence  the  curved  surface  of  a  right 
cylinder  of  radius  a  and  height  h  is  ZiraJu 

Take  next  the  surface  of  a  right  cone  included  between 
two  planes  perpendicular  to  the  azia  We  can  inscribe 
in  this  a  frustum  of  a  pyramid,  whose  bases  are  similar  and 
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similarly  situated  regular  polygons,  inscribed  in  the  two 
bounding  circles.  The  curved  surface  in  question  may  be 
defined  as  the  limit  of  the  lateral  area  of  this  frustum. 
This  area  is  made  up  of  a  number  of  trapeziums  having 
a  common  altitude,  viz.  the  perpendicular  distance  between 
their  parallel  sides,  and  is 
therefore  equal  to  this  common 
altitude  multiplied  by  the 
arithmetic  mean  of  the  peri- 
meters of  the  two  polvfiTons. 
In  the  limit,  these  p^mlteis 
become  the  circumferences  of 
the  bounding  circles,  and  the 
common  altitude  becomes  the  — 
length  of  a  generating  line  of 
the  cone  included  oetween 
these  circles.  In  other  words, 
the  curved  surface  generated 
by  the  revolution  of  a  straight 
line  PQ  about  any  axis  in  the 
same  plane  with  it  is  equal  to 
PQ  multiplied  by  the  arith- 
metic mean  of  the  circum- 
ferences of  the  circles  described  by  P  and  Q.  This  is  the 
same  as  the  product  of  PQ  into  the  circumference  of  the 
circle  describea  by  its  middle  point. 

Next  consider  the  surface  generated  by  the  revolution  of 
any  arc  of  a  curve 

y=*W (1), 

about  the  axis  of  w.  Taking  any  number  of  points  in  this 
arc,  and  joining  them  by  straight  lines,  we  obtain  an  open 
polygon ;  the  curved  surrace  is  then  defined  as  the  limiting 
value  to  which  the  sum  of  the  areas  described  by  the  sides 
of  the  polygon  tends,  when  the  lengths  of  the  sides  are  in- 
definitely (uminished.  Hence  if  PQ  be  the  chord  of  any 
element  Se  of  the  generating  curve,  and  y  the  ordinate  of  the 
middle  point  of  PQ,  the  curved  surface  is  the  limiting  value 
of  the  sum  X  {2iry .  PQ).  Ultimately,  PQ  is  in  a  ratio  of 
equality  to  Bs,  and  y  may  be  taken  to  be  the  ordinate  of 


Fig.  69. 
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the  curve;  the  surface  is  then  equal  to  the  limiting  value 
of  27r2  (y .  &),  that  is,  to 

27r/y(fo (2), 

taken  over  the  proper  range  of  8, 

Eon,  1.  In  the  case  of  the  sphere  the  coordinates  of  any  point 
of  the  generating  curve  may  be  written 

x^acoaBf    y  =  afaxi6 (3), 

whence  da/dO-a (4). 

Hence  the  surface  of  a  zone  bounded  by  planes  perpendicular  to 
X  is 

27a*  /    sin  $d$  =  2ira*  (cos  0i  -  cos  0,) 

=  2ira(«i-a») ,• (5). 

where  the  suffixes  refer  to  the  bounding  circles.  Hence  the  zone 
is  equal  in  area  to  the  corresponding  zone  of  a  circumscribing 
cylinder  having  its  axis  perpendicular  to  the  planes  of  the 
bounding  circles.  In  particular,  the  whole  surface  of  the  sphere 
is  2ira .  2a,  or  4ira'. 

Ex,  2.  To  find  the  surface  of  the  ring  generated  by  the 
revolution  of  a  circle  of  radius  b  about  a  line  in  its  plane  at  a 
distance  a  from  its  centre,  we  may  put 

x  =  bain$,     y-a  —  bcoa6,     d8Jdd  =  b (6), 
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and  obtain  2ir  fycfe  =  2ir6  f (a  -  6  cos  tf)  cW (7). 

The  limits  of  6  being  0  and  2ir,  the  result  is  27r6  x  2^a,  which  is 
equal  to  the  curved  surface  of  a  right  cylinder  of  radius  b  and 
length  (2«ti)  equal  to  the  circumference  described  by  the  centre 
of  the  generating  circle. 

£x.  3.     To  find  the  surface  generated  by  the  revolution  of 
the  ellipse 

a;  =  asin^,     y  =  6cos^ (8) 

about  the  major  axis,  we  have 
2ir/2^  =  2./y^c^ 

=  2wahU{l'-e'sin'^if>)d{sm<li) (9), 

by  Art.  109.    If  we  put    68in^  =  sin^ (10), 

this 

=  ^  jcos'ede='^[e-^Hmecos0] (ii). 

To  find  the  whole  surface  we  take  this  between  the  limits 
^  =  +  |^ir,  or  ^=  +  8in~*c.     The  result  is 

or  2^+27ra5?^^^ (12). 

e 

By  a  similar  process  we  find,  for  the  surface  generated  by  the 
revolution  of  the  ellipse  about  its  minor  axis,  the  value 

?^{8inh-^e'  +  6V(l+0}» 

where  «'  =  J{a*  -  V)lh,  or 

2«.'+2«»6'^5^' (13). 

This  may  also  be  put  into  the  form 

27ra*  +  ^6^  i  log  — (14). 

L.  18 
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EXAMPLES*     XXXIV. 

1.  The  length  of  a  complete  undulation  of  the  curve  of  sines 

y  =  6  sin  x/a 

is  equal   to  the   perimeter  of  an   ellipse  whose   semi-axes  are 
»J(a^  +  b*)  and  a. 

2.  Prove  the  following  formula  for  the  length  of  the 
perpendicular  (p)  from  the  origin  on  any  tangent  to  a  curve. 

dy        dx 

Also  prove  that  the  orthogonal  projection  of  the  radius  vector 
on  the  tangent  is 

^  dx        dy  dr 

ds     ^^  da  ds 

3.  The  surface  generated  by  the  revolution  about  the  direc- 
trix of  an  arc  of  the  catenary 

y  =  c  cosh  x/c, 

commencing  at  the  vertex,  is 

tr  (cx  +  y«), 

where  x,  y,  8  refer  to  the  extremity  of  the  arc. 

4.  The  curved  surface  cut  off  from  a  paraboloid  of  revolution 
by  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the  axis  is 

where   h   is   the   length   of   the  axis,  and  b  the  radius  of  the 
bounding  circle. 

5.  The  curved  surface  generated  by  the  revolution  about 
the  axis  of  x  of  the  portion  of  the  parabola  y'  =  4aa;  included 
between  the  origin  and  the  ordinate  a;  =  3a  is  y^-ira\ 

6.  The  segment  of  a  parabola  included  between  the  vertex 
and  the  latus-rectum  revolves  about  thei  axis ;  prove  that  the 
curved  surface  of  the  figure  generated  is  1*219  times  the  area 
of  its  base. 

*  See  the  footnote  on  p.  252. 
*    -    ^ 
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7.  A  circular  arc  revolves  about  its  chord ;  prove  that  the 
surface  generated  is 

4ira'  (sin  a  -  a  cos  a), 

where  a  is  the  radius,  and  2a  the  angular  measure  of  the  arc. 

8.  A  quadrant  of  a  circle  of  radius  a  revolves  about  the 
tangent  at  one  extremity  ;  prove  that  the  area  of  the  curved 
surface  generated  is  ir  (?r  —  2)  a\ 

9.  A  variable  sphere  of  radius  r  is  described  with  its  centre 
on  the  surface  of  a  fixed  sphere  of  radius  a  ;  prove  that  the  area 
of  its  surface  intercepted  by  the  fixed  sphere  is  a  maximum 
when  r  =  ^. 

112.  Approximate  Integration- 
Various  methods  have  been  devised  for  finding  an 
approximate  value  of  a  definite  integral,  when  the  indefinite 
integral  of  the  function  involved  cannot  be  obtained.  For 
brevity  of  statement,  we  will  consider  the  problem  in  its 
geometrical  form ;  viz.  it  is  required  to  find  an  approximate 
value  of  the  area  included  between  a  given  curve,  the  axis  of 
w,  and  two  given  ordinates. 

The  methods  referred  to  all  consist  in  substituting,  for 
the  actual  curve,  another  which  shall  follow  the  same 
course  more  or  less  closely,  whilst  it  is  represented  by 
a  function  of  an  easily  integrable  character. 

The  simplest,  and  roughest,  mode  is  to  draw  n  equi- 
distant ordinates  of  the  curve,  and  to  join  their  extremities 
by  straight  line&  The  required  area  is  thus  replaced  by  the 
sum  of  a  series  of  trapeziums.  If  A  be  the  distance  between 
consecutive  ordinates,  and  y,,  J/q,'",  yn  the  lengths  of  the 
ordinates,  the  sum  of  the  trapeziums  is 

=  (iyi+ya+ys+---  +  y*M+y»-i+iyn)  A.. .(!)'; 

that  is,  we  add  to  the  arithmetic  mean  of  the  first  and 
last  ordinates  the  sum  of  the  intervening  ordinates,  and 
multiply  the  result  by  the  common  interval  A. 

18—2 
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The  value  thus  obtained  will  obviously  be  in  excess  if 
the  curve  is  convex  to  the  axis  of  x,  and  in  defect  in 
the  opposite  case. 


Fig.  71. 

Another  method,  originallv  given  by  Newton  and  Cotes*, 
is  to  assume  for  y  a  rational  integral  expression  of  degree 
n  —  1,  thus 

y  =  ilo  +  il,a?  +  ^,aj»  +  ...+il«-i«^^ (2), 

and  to  determine  the  coefficients  Ai,  A^^ ...  -^n-i  so  that,  for 
the  n  equidistant  values  of  x,  y  shall  have  the  prescribed 
values  yi,  y,,  ...,  y^-    The  area  is  then  given  by 


jydx.^AoX  +  JA,a;»  +  i-4,aj»  +  ...  +-il«-,«". 


(3), 


taken  between  proper  limits  of  x. 

Thus,  in  the  case  of  iJiree  eouidistant  ordinates,  taking 
the  origin  at  the  foot  of  the  middle  ordinate,  we  assume 


y  =  A+^if+^(fy (4). 


*  See  the  Utter's  tract  De  Methodo  Differentiali,  printed  as  a  Biipplement 
to  the  Harmofda  Metuurarum,  Cambridge,  1722. 
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with  the  conditions  that 

y=    Vu   y.,   y»,  )  ,.x 

for  d?  =  -A,       0,     A,  )     ^'^' 

respectively.    These  give 

so  that 

ila = ys,    ill  =  i  (ys  -  yi),    -42  =  1  (yi  +  ys  -  ^ya). .  .(7). 

Hence  I     ycir=2(ilo  +  iil2)A 

=  J(yi+4y«  +  y8)A (»)• 

The  method  here  employed  is  equivalent  to  replacing 
the  actual  curve  by  an  arc  of  a  parabola  having  its  axis 
vertical ;  and  the  result  represents  the  difference  between 
the  trapezium 

i(yi  +  y,).2A 

and  the  parabolic  segment 

l-{i(yi  +  y»)-y»}-2A; 

see  Art  98,  Ex.  4. 

In  the  case  of  four  equidistant  ordinates  a  similar 
process  leads  to  the  formula 

|(yi  +  3y,  +  3y3  +  y4)A   (9), 

whilst  tovfive  ordinates  we  get 

A(7yi  +  32y,  +  12y,  +  32y,  +  7y»)A  (10). 

With  an  increasing  number  of  ordinates  the  coefficients 
in  this  method  become  more  and  more  unwieldy*.  A  simple, 
but  generally  less  accurate,  rule  was  devised  by  Simpson  f. 
Taking  an  odd  number  of  ordinates,  the  areas  between 
alternate  ordinates,  beginning  with  the  first,  are  calculated 


«  The  coefficients  for  the  cases  fi=3,  4,  5, ...  11,  were  ealcolated  by 
Cotes ;  see  also  Bertrand,  Calcul  IntigraJ^  Art.  868. 
t  Mathematieal  Dis$ertation$  (1748). 
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from  the  'parabolic'  formula  (8),  and  the  results  added. 
We  thus  obtaiu 

+  y8  +  4y4  +  y6 

+  y.+ 4^6  +  ^7 

+ 

+  Vtn-i  +  4y2n  +  y»i+i}  h 
=  i{(yi  +  y«n+i)  +  2(y3  +  y8  +  ...  +  ys«-,)  +  4(y,+y4+...+y«»)}A 

(11). 

That  is,  we  take  the  sum  of  the  first  and  last  ordinates, 
twice  the  sum  of  the  intervening  odd  ordinates,  and  four 
times  the  sum  of  the  even  ordinates,  and  multiply  one-third 
the  aggregate  thus  obtained  by  the  common  interval  h. 


Ex,     To  calculate  the  value  of  tr  from  the  formula 

dx 


1        /"^    ^ 


(12). 


Dividing  the  range  into  10  equal  intervals,  so  that  A=  -1,  we  find 
yj  =  1,        y,  =  -9900990,        y,  =  -9615385 
y4  =  -9174312,         y,  =  -8620690, 
y,  =  -8000000,         y^  =  -7352941, 
y.  =  -6711409,         y,  =  -6097561. 
Vn  =  -5,         yio  =  -5624862, 
Hence  yi  +  yu  =  1  '5, 

ya+ys+yz+y.  =  3-1686577, 
ya+y4+y«  +  y8  +  yio  =  3931 1573. 

The  formula  (11)  then  gives 

i^r  =  ^  (1-5  +  6-3373154  + 15-7246292) 
=  -78539815, 
whence,  retaining  only  seven  figures, 

«•  =  3141593. 
This  is  correct  to  the  last  figure. 
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The  formula  (1)  would  have  given 

J^  =  -78498150,     IT  =  3-139926, 
which  is  too  small  by  about  one  part  in  2000. 

113.    Mean  Values. 

Let  yi,  ya,  yn  be  the  values  of  a  function  <l>(a:) 

corresponding  to  n  equidistant  values  of  x  distributed  over 
the  range  b  —  a,  say  to  the  values  of  x  which  mark  the 
middle  points  of  the  n  equal  intervals  {h)  into  which  this 
range  may  be  subdivided.  The  limiting  value  to  which  the 
arithmetic  mean 

-(yi+ya+  — +yn) (i) 

tends,  as  n  is  indefinitely  increased  is  called  the  'mean 
value '  of  the  function  over  the  range  b  —  a. 

Since  A  =  (6  —  a)/n,  the  expression  (1)  may  be  written 
and  the  limiting  value  of  this  forn  =  oo ,  A  =  0,  is 


I    (f>(x)dx 

J  a 


(2). 


i  —  a 

In  the  geometrical   representation  the  mean  value  is  the 
altitude  of  the  rectangle  on  base  b  —  a  whose  area  is  equal  to 
*  that  included  between  the  curve  y  =  <^  (x),  the  extreme  ordinates, 
and  the  axis  of  x.     See  Fig.  52,  p.  218. 

The  theorem  of  Art.  89,  3°  may  now  be  stated  as  follows : 
The  mean  value  of  a  continuous  function,  over  any  range  of  the 
independent  variable,  is  equal  to  the  value  of  the  function  for 
some  value  of  the  independent  variable  within  the  range. 

In  applying  the  conception  of  a  mean  value  it  is  essential  to 
have  a  clear  understanding  as  to  what  is  the  independent  variable 
to  which  (in  the  first  instance)  the  equal  increments  are  given. 
Thus,  in  the  case  of  a  particle  descending  with  a  constant  accelera- 
tion g,  the  mean  value  of  the  velocity  in  any  interval  of  time  ^ 
from  rest  is 


1  r*!         1  /"<! 

h  Jo  h  Jo 
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i.e.  it  is  one-^utlf  the  final  velocity.  But  if  we  seek  the  mean 
velocity  for  equal  infiniteBimal  incrementB  of  the  space  («),  we 
have,  since  r^  =  2g8y 

«l  Jo  »i     Jo 

i.e,  it  is  two- thirds  the  final  velocity. 

Ex.  1.     The  mean  value  of  sin  0  for  equidistant  intervals  of  0 
ranging  from  0  to  ir  is 


1  r»  . 

vJo 


sin  tf  ^  =  -  =  -6366. 


Hence  the  mean  value  of  the  ordinates  of  a  semicircle  of 
radius  a,  drawn  through  equidistant  points  of  the  arc,  is  *6366a. 

If  the  ordinates  had  been  drawn  through  equidistant  points 
on  the  diameter,  the  mean  value  would  have  been 

1  [*  J{a^^a^)dx  =  ia(     cos" tf rftf  =  Jiro, 

or  '7854a.     It  is  easily  seen  d  priori  why  this  latter  mean  should 
be  the  greater. 

Ex.  2.  To  find  the  mean  latitude  of  all  places  north  of  the 
equator. 

The  surface  of  the  hemisphere  is  here  supposed  divided  into 
infinitely  narrow  zones  of  equal  area.  If  z  denote  distance 
from  the  plane  of  the  equator,  the  area  of  the  zone  included 
between  the  planes  z  and  2;  +  &;  is  proportional  to  Ss.  Hence,  if  a 
be  the  radius,  the  mean  latitude  is 

-  r^inr^-dz^  [^Ocoaede 
^  Jo  a         Jo 

=  r^sintf  +  co8^  I 

=  j7r-l, 
or,  in  degrees,  90°  -  57•296^  =  32-704°. 

The  various  formulsB  of  Art.  112  may  be  interpreted  as 
giving  approximate  expressions  for  the  mean  value  of  a 
function,  over  a  given  range,  in  terms  of  a  series  of  values  of 
the  function  taken  at   equidistant  intervals  covering  the 
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range.    For  example,  in  terms  of  three  and  of  four  such 
values,  the  mean  values,  as  given  by  Cotes'  method,  are 

i(yi  +  4y«+y»)    and    Hyi  +  %« +  3y,  +  yO, 
respectively. 


EXAMPLES.    XXXV. 

1.  Apply  Simpson's  rule  to  calculate  log«  2  from  the  formula 

[The  correct  value  is  log,  2  =  -693147 . . .] 

2.  Calculate  the  value  of  w  from  the  formula 

dx 


»-=/.' 


V(l-a^)- 


3.  The  mean  of  the  squares  on  the  diameters  of  an  ellipse, 
drawn  at  equal  angular  intervals,  is  equal  to  the  rectangle 
contained  by  the  major  and  minor  axes. 

4.  A  point  is  taken  at  random  on  a  straight  line  of  length  a; 
prove  that  the  mean  area  of  the  rectangle  contained  by  the  two 
s^^ents  is  ^\  and  that  the  mean  value  of  the  sum  of  the  squares 
on  the  two  segments  is  §a'. 

5.  If  a  point  move  with  constant  acceleration,  the  mean 
square  of  the  velocities  at  equal  infinitely  small  intervals  of  time 
is  equal  to 

J  (V  +  VoV,  +  V), 

where  v^^  Vi  are  the  initial  and  final  velocities. 

6.  Prove  that  in  simple-harmonic  motion  the  mean  kinetic 
energy  is  one-half  the  maximum  kinetic  energy. 

7.  The  mean  horizontal  range  of  a  particle  projected  with 
given  velocity,  but  arbitrary  elevation,  is  '6366  of  the  maximum 
range. 

8.  A  particle  describes  an  ellipse  with  a  velocity  varying  as 
the  conjugate  diameter.  Prove  that  the  mean  kinetic  energy  is 
equal  to  the  kinetic  energy  of  the  particle  when  at  an  extremity 
of  an  equiconjugate  diameter. 
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9.  A  particle  describes  an  ellipse  with  a  velocity  varying 
inversely  as  the  perpendicular  from  one  focus  on  the  tangent 
line.  Prove  that  the  mean  kinetic  energy  is  equal  to  the  kinetic 
energy  of  the  particle  when  at  either  extremity  of  the  minor 
axis. 

10.  The  mean  of  the  focal  radii  of  an  ellipse,  drawn  at  equal 
angular  intervals,  is  equal  to  the  semi-minor  axis. 

11.  The  mean  distance  of  points  on  the  curved  surface  of 
a  hemisphere  from  the  plane  of  the  base  is  one-half  the  radius. 

12.  If  the  orbits  of  comets  were  uniformly  distributed  through 
space,  their  mean  inclination  to  the  ecliptic  would  be  equal 
to  the  radian  (57-296"). 

13.  The  mean  distance  of  the  points  of  a  spherical  surface  of 
radius  a  from  a  point  P  at  a  distance  c  from  the  centre  is 

a'  c* 

c  +  4—  or  a  +  1  — , 

according  as  P  is  external  or  internal. 

14.  The  mean  distance  of  points  on  the  circumference  of  a 
circle  of  radius  a  from  a  fixed  point  on  the  circumference 
is  l-273a. 

15.  The  mean  distance  of  points  within  a  circular  area 
of  radius  a  from  a  fixed  point  on  the  circumference  is  l*132a. 

16.  The  mean  distance  of  points  within  a  sphere  from  a 
given  point  on  the  surface  is  jO, 

*114.    Multiple  Integrals. 

This  book  deals  mainly  with  functions  of  a  single  vari- 
able, and  therefore,  as  regards  the  Integral  Calculus,  with 
problems  which  depend,  or  can  be  made  to  depend,  upon  a 
single  integration.  Multiple  integrals  occur  however  so 
frequently,  as  a  matter  of  notation,  in  the  physical  applica- 
tions of  the  subject,  that  it  may  be  useful  to  give  here  a  few 
explanations  concerning  them.  We  shall  pass  very  lightly 
over  theoretical  points ;  what  is  wanting  in  this  respect  may 
be  supplied  by  a  proper  adaptation  of  the  method  of  Art.  87. 

*  This  Art.  may  be  postponed. 
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Let  ^  be  a  continuous  and  single-valued  function  of  the 
independent  variables  x,  y\   say 

z^^{x,y) (1). 

This  may  be  interpreted,  geometrically,  as  the  equation  of  a 
surfeice  (Art.  45).  Take  any  finite  region  S  in  the  plane  xy, 
and  let  a  cylindrical  surface  be  generated  by  a  straight  line 
which  meets  always  the  perimeter  of  8,  and  is  parallel  to  the 
axis  of  z.  We  consider  the  volume  (F)  included  between 
this  cylinder,  the  plane  xyy  and  the  suiface  (1).    See  Fig.  72. 


Fig.  72. 

If  the  region  S  be  divided  into  elements  of  area 
hA^y  Sils,  Sil„  ...,  and  if  Zi,  z^,  z^, ...  be  ordinates  of  the 
surface  (1)  at  arbitrarily  chosen  points  within  these  ele- 
ments, then,  the  coordinate  axes  being  supposed  rectangular, 
the  sum 

zMi  +  zMt-^^Mi^ (2). 

will  give  us  the  total  volume  of  a  system  of  cylinders,  of 
altitudes  ^i,^s,^,, ...,  standing  on  the  bases  S^i,  SA^,BA^, ... . 
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And  if  the  function  ^  {xy  y)  be  subject  to  certain  generally 
satisfied  conditions*,  the  above  sum  will,  when  the  dimensions 
of  Sill,  Sils,  hAi,  ...  are  taken  infinitely  small,  tend  to  a 
unique  limiting  value,  viz.  the  aforesaid  volume  F. 

If  the  subdivision  of  the  region  8  be  made  by  lines 
drawn  parallel  to  the  axes  of  x  and  y,  the  elements 
hAi,  Silj,  8-4,,  ...  are  rectangular  areas  of  the  type  hxhy^ 
and  the  sum  (2)  may  be  denoted  by 

iXzZxhy  (3), 

where  the  sign  S  is  duplicated  because  the  summation  is  in 
two  dimensions.    The  limiting  value  of  this  sum  is  denoted  by 

jjzdxdy (4), 

and  we  have  the  foripula 

V=^!J<l>(x,y)dxdy (5). 

The  expression  on  the  right  hand  is  called  a '  double  integral'; 
it  is  of  course  not  determinate  unless  the  range  of  the 
variables  a?,  y,  as  limited  by  the  boundary  of  S,  be  specified. 

The  volume  V  may,  however,  be  obtained  in  another 
way.  If  f(x)  denote  the  area  of  a  section  by  a  plane 
parallel  to  yz,  whose  abscissa  is  x,  we  have,  by  Art.  104, 


r 


=rf(x)dx (6), 

J  a 


where  a,  b  are  the  extreme  values  of  x  belonging  to  the 
area  8.     But,  by  Art.  98, 

f(x)^j\dy .(7), 

where  a,  fi  are  the  extreme  values  of  y  in  the  section  /(«), 
and  are  therefore  in  general  functions  of  x.    Hence  we  have 


V^f^ijy{x,y)dy^dx (8), 


*  The  already  stipulated  oondition  of  continoitv  is  anffioient,  bat  the 
proof  is  siinplified  if  we  introduce  the  additional  condition  that  <6  (x,  y)  shall 
have  only  a  finite  nnmber  of  maxima  and  minima  within  any  finite  area  of 
the  plane  xy,    Cf.  Art.  87. 
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or,  as  it  is  more  usually  written, 

V=j'jy(x,y)dxdy (9)\ 

If  the  limits  of  both  integrations  be  constants,  i.e.  if  the 
region  S  take  the  form  of  a  rectangle  having  its  sides  parallel 
to  X  and  y,  the  volume  V  is  expressed  also  by 

j^^^jy  (<c,  y)  dx^  dy (10). 

and  we  may  assert  that 

/  j   4>{a^,y)dxdy=^\  j   4>{x,y)dydx (11). 

This  is  illustrated  by  Fig.  30,  p.  96.  In  other  cases  the 
limits  of  the  respective  integrations  require  to  be  adjusted 
whei\  we  invert  the  order. 

The  above  explanations  have  been  clothed  in  a  geometrical 
form,  but  this  is  not  of  the  essence  of  the  matter.  The  same 
principles  are  involved,  for  example,  in  the  calculation  of  the 
mass  of  a  plane  IftminA,  having  given  the  density  at  any  point 
(^f  y)  of  it,  and  in  many  other  physical  problems.  See 
Chapter  viii. 

Another  mode  of  decomposition  of  the  area  S  is  often  useful. 
Taking  polar  coordinates  r,  9  in  the  plane  o^,  we  may  divide 
the  area  into  quasi-rectangular  elements  by  means  of  concentric 
circles  and  radii  The  area  of  any  one  of  these  elements  may  be 
denoted  by  ri$ .  Sr,  if  r  be  the  ariUimetic  mean  of  the  radii  of  the 
two  curved  sides.     The  formula  (8)  is  then  replaced  by 

V  =  jjzrd0dr  (12), 

where  z  is  supposed  given  as  a  function  of  r  and  $, 

After  what  precedes,  the  meaning  of  a  *  triple-integral,' 

j!!4>{^,y^^)dxdydz (13), 

will  not  require  much  development.     If  a  finite  region  R  be 
divided  into  rectangular  elements  BxSyBz  by  planes  parallel 

*  Via.  ih0  first  J  refers  to  the  (2x,  and  tbe  second  to  the  dy.    There  is  not 
abflolnte  uniformity  of  usage,  however,  on  this  point. 
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to  the  coordinate  axes,  and  if  we  multiply  the  volume  of  each 
of  these  elements  by  the  value  of  the  function  ^  (x,  y,  z)  at 
some  arbitrarily  chosen  point  of  it,  the  expression  (13)  is 
used  to  denote  the  limiting  value  to  which  (under  certain 
conditions)  the  sum  of  the  products  tends  when  the 
dimensions  of  the  elements  are  infinitely  small.  The  same 
limiting  value  may  be  obtained  by  a  succession  of  three 
simple  integrations,  thus 

£  1/^^(1  %(^.y,-^)c2^)dy}d^ ^^*^' 

where  the  integration  is  with  respect  to  z  between  the  limits 
a  and  b,  which  are  in  general  functions  of  x  and  y,  then  with 
respect  to  y  between  tne  limits  a  and  /8,  which  are  in  general 
functions  of  Xy  and  finally  with  respect  to  x  between  the 
limits  a  and  6.  If  the  limits  of  integration  be  all  con- 
stants, they  are  unchanged  when  the  order  of  integration  is 
varied. 

As  an  example,  consider  the  determination  of  the  mass  of 
a  solid,  whose  density  is  a  function  of  a?,  y,  z. 

Ex,  1.     To  find  the  volume  of  the  wedge  included  between 
the  plane  z  =  0,  the  cylinder 

a?  +  ^  =  a* (15), 

and  the  part  of  the  plane  z=x  tan  a  for  which  z  is  positive. 

We  have       jlzdxdy  =  t&na  I    j  xdxdy  (16). 

J  J  Jo  y-V(««-«»«) 

The  integration  with  respect  to  y  gives 

xy\  =2xJ(a^-a^). 

We  then  have 

r  2x  Jia*  -  re")  db  =  f- 1  (a«  -  a;»)il*  =  §^«». 

The  required  volume  is  therefore 

fa'tano (17). 

Ex.  2.     To  find  the  volume  included  within  the  sphere 

a;«  +  y»+2r»  =  a« (18), 

by  the  cylinder  vi^  -{■y^  =  ax (19). 
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(The  cylinder  has  a  radius  half  that  of  the  sphere,  and  its  axis 
bisects  at  right  angles  a  radius  of  the  sphere.) 

If  we  introduce  polar  coordinates  in  the  plane  ocy^  the  equation 
(19)  takes  the  form 

r=acoB^  (20), 

and  (18)  gives  «  =  ±V(a'-»^) (21). 

The  required  volume  is  therefore  given  by 

/  zrdOdr  =  8  /     /  V(»' -r')rdedr... (22). 

Now 

j^         V(«'-r»)r^=[-i(a»-r»)lJ^        =^'(1 -sin'^), 

and  [^  (1  -sin»^)t^  =  Jir-f . 

The  final  result  is  J7ra'-V»»  (23). 


CHAPTER  VIIL 


PHYSICAL  APPLICATIONS. 


116.    Mean  Density. 

Many  interesting;  applications  of  the  process  of  integration 
present  themselves  in  physical  problems.  They  consist,  often, 
in  the  calculation  of  the  mean  values  (Art.  113)  of  various 
physical  quantities. 

The  'mean  density'  of  any  continuous  distribution  of 
matter  is  defined  as  the  ratio  of  the  total  mass  to  the  total 
volume  which  it  occupies.  Hence,  if  we  have  masses 
mi,  TWj,  ...,  viny  distributed  over  volumes  Vi,  v^,  ...  Vn,  re- 
spectively, their  mean  densities  pi,  /^a,  ...  pn  are  given  by 

and  the  mean  density  of  the  whole  is 

-_7yii-h7Wa+  ...  +rfln_PiVi  +  P2V2+  »-«  -^  pnVn        /^x 
'^^     Vi+V2+...+Vn     ~        Vi+Va-f ... +V« 

If  the  volumes  VuV^,  ...  t^n  be  all  equal,  this  becomes 

P  =  -0>i  +  pj  +  ...+Pn)  (2), 

or,  the  mean  density  of  the  whole  is  the  arithmetic  mean  of 
the  mean  densities  of  the  several  parts. 

A  continuous  distribution  of  matter  is  specified  com- 
pletely when  the  'density  at  a  point'  is  given  as  a  function  of 
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the  coordinates  {x,  y,  z).  Denoting  this  density  by  p,  and 
an  element  of  volume  containing  the  point  {x,  y,  z)  by  hV, 
the  mass  of  the  body  is  the  limit  of  the  sum 

2(pSF), 

and  the  mean  density  is  given  by 


^  _  i;^  S  iphV)     ffjpdxdydz  . 


The  above  definitions  relate  to  the  case  of  'volume- 
density.'  If  a  finite  mass  be  supposed  concentrated  in  a 
sarbce,  or  in  a  line,  we  are  led  to  the  conceptions  of '  surface- 
density'  and '  line-density/  which  may  be  defined  in  a  similar 
manner. 

Thus  if  o-  be  the  surface-density  of  a  plane  film  of 
matter,  and  SA  an  element  of  area,  the  mean  surface-density 
is 

"""^TiBA)^  JJdxdy  (*>• 

And  if  /i  be  the  line-density  of  a  linear  distribution  of 
mass,  and  Bs  an  element  of  the  line,  the  mean  line-density  is 

'-«"i^'=^ <»^ 

Ex,  1.  To  find  the  mean  density  of  a  semicircular  lamina, 
whose  density  varies  as  the  distance  from  the  bounding  diameter. 

Taking  the  centre  as  origin,  and  the  medial  line  as  axis  of  x, 
we  have 


Jaydx 
„=-« — 


a 

ydx 

0 


(6), 


where  a  is  the  radius,  and  y  =  ^{a?  -  a?).     Putting  <r  =  kx,  the 
numerator  becomes 

krxJ(a^-iK^)ax  =  ka^  I    sintf  cos«^rfd  =  J*a», 


L. 
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and  the  denominator  Lb  of  counie  =  ^va^     Hence 

4 
0-=^  xiba  =  *4244  x  maximum  density (7). 

Ex,  2.     If  the  density  of  a  sphere  be  a  function  of  the 
distance  r  from  the  centre,  taking  as  the  element  of  volume 

we  have,  if  a  be  the  external  radius, 


4ir  Tpr^rfr     3  T  pr'dr 

Jo Jo /o\ 


^wa  a 


Thus,  if  p  oc  r*,  we  find  that  the  mean  density  is  3/(n  +  3)  of 
the  density  at  the  surface. 

Again,  assuming  that  in  the  Earth 


=p^0-*5 W' 


we  find  P  =  Po(l-f*)  =  i(2f>o  +  3p,) (10), 

where  p^  is  the  density  at  the  surface  (r  =  a).  If  the  above  law 
of  density  be  really  applicable  (as  it  appears  to  be,  approximately,) 
to  the  case  of  the  Earth,  then  since  p=  2pi,  roughly,  we  infer  that 
Po  =  7Pi)  or  ^^^  density  at  the  centre  is  3|  times  the  density  at 
the  suriface. 

KXAMPT.TO    XXXVI 

1.  If  the  line-density  of  a  rod  vary  as  the  square  of  the 
distance  from  one  end,  the  mean  density  is  equal  to  the  actual 
density  at  a  distance  of  1/^3  of  the  length  from  that  end. 

2.  The  mean  thickness  of  a  circular  plate,  whose  thickness 
varies  as  the  nth  power  of  the  distance  from  the  centre,  is  equal 
to  2/(n  +  2)  of  the  thickness  at  the  edge. 

3.  If,  in  a  spherical  mass  whose  density  />  is  a  function  of  the 
distance  (r)  from  the  centre,  D  denote  the  mean  density  of  the 
matter  included  within  a  concentric  sphere  of  radius  r,  then 

n     1   ^^ 
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4.  If  the  density  of  a  solid  hemisphere  of  radius  a  vary  as 
the  distance  from  the  base,  the  mean  density  is  equal  to  the 
density  at  a  distance  |a  from  the  base. 

5.  A  disk  has  the  form  of  a  very  flat  oblate  ellipsoid  of 
revolution,  prove  that  its  mean  thickness  is  two-thirds  of  the 
thickness  at  the  centre. 

6.  A  rod  has  the  form  of  a  very  elongate  prolate  ellipsoid  of 
revolution,  prove  that  its  mean  sectional  area  is  two-thirds  that 
at  the  centre. 

7.  If  the  density  at  a  distance  r  from  the  centre  of  the 
Earth  be  given  by  the  formula 

sin  ibr 

where  ^  is  a  constant,  prove  that  the  mean  density  is 

Q    sin  ^a  —  ^  cos  ha 

^f» ¥^» ' 

a  denoting  the  Earth's  radius. 


116.    Centre  of  MaM. 

The  '  centre  of  inertia,'  or  *  centre  of  mass,'  of  any  system 
of  particles  is  a  geometrical  point  whose  position  may  be 
defined  in  various  ways*.  For  our  present  purpose  it  is 
sufficient  to  recall  that  the  coordinates  of  the  centre  of  mass 
of  a  system  of  particles  th^,  m^y  ....  mn,  situate  at  the  points 
(aa,  yi.  ^i),  («s,  y«,  ^\ (a?n,  Vn,  ^n),  are  given  by 

^"1,(711)'   ^"T(^)*    ^"X(^  ^  ^' 

whether  the  axes  be  rectangular  or  oblique.  The  summations 
X  are  supposed  to  include  every  particle  of  the  system ;  for 
example  z  (mx)  stands  for  nhPh  +  nh^  + . .  •  +  ^^^n- 


*  The  simplest  and  best  being  the  vector  definition  proposed  by  Grass- 
mann,  AuidehmmgiUhre  (1S44). 

19—2 
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If  the  origin  be  at  the  centre  of  mass  we  have 

X(ma)^0,  2(my)  =  0,  2(fiixr)  =  0 (2). 

If  the  masses  nh,  tih,  ...  m,i  be  all  equal,  the  formnlse 
(1)  reduce  to 

x^l^ix).    y-^2(y).     z^H(z) (3). 

If  the  masses  m^,  ^,  ...  mn,  though  unequal,  be  com- 
mensurable, then  each  may  be  regarded  as  made  up  by 
superposition  of  a  finite  number  of  particles,  all  of  the  same 
mass,  and  the  formulae  (3)  will  then  still  apply.  And  since 
incommensurable  magnitudes  may  be  regarded  as  the  limits 
of  commensurable  magnitudes,  the  formulsB  (1)  may  in  all 
cases  be  interpreted  as  expressing  that  the  distance  of  the 
centre  of  mass  from  any  plane  is  in  a  sense  equal  to  the 
mean  distance  of  the  whole  mass  from  that  plane. 

An  important  principle,  constantly  made  use  of  in  the 
determination  of  centres  of  mass,  is  that  any  group  of 
particles  in  the  system  may  be  supposed  replaced  by  a 
particle  equal  in  mass  to  the  whole  group,  and  situate  at 
the  mass-centre  of  the  group.  This  is  an  easy  deduction 
from  (1). 

In  the  case  of  a  continuous  distribution  of  matter,  if  we 
denote  by  BM  an  element  of  mass  situate  about  the  point 
(x,  y,  z),  the  formulsB  become 

^='™T(S¥)'    y^^'^^^tm)'    ^'*™2W 

(4). 

or 

-     JSJxpdxdydz     - _ fffypdxdydz      ^  _^fffzpdxdydz 
""  fffpdxdydz  '    ^  ~  jjjpdxdydz  '       ~"  fjfpdxdydz 

(5). 

In  the  application  to  particular  problems  or  classes  of 
problems  the  integrations  can  be  greatly  simplified.  This 
is  illustrated  in  the  following  paragraphs. 
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117.    Iiine-Diftributioni. 

If  fjk  be  the  line-density,  and  Bs  an  element  of  the  arc,  we 
have 

^•"  J/icfe'    ^'  ffjuls  ^^^• 

We  consider  only  plane  curves,  and  take  the  axes  of  x,  y 
always  in  the  plane,  so  that  z^O, 

Ex,  In  the  case  of  a  uniform  circular  arc,  if  the  origin  be 
taken  at  the  centre,  and  the  axis  of  x  along  the  medial  line,  we 
have  y  =  0,  by  symmetry.  Also,  putting  fi=l,  as  we  may  do, 
without  loss  of  generality,  we  have,  writing  x  =  a  cos  0,  &  =  a8^, 


I     acosO.adO      jcoBOde 

'  "z 


x  =  ^.^ ^^^ .«  =  ''5^.a (2), 


add 

if  2a  denote  the  angle  which  the  whole  arc  subtends  at  the  centre. 

As  a  increases  from  an  infinitely  small  value  to  Tr,x  decreases 
from  a  to  0.     For  the  semicircle,  we  have  a  =  ^,  and 

2 

2  =  -  a  =  -eSTa. 

ir 

118.    Plane  Areas. 

If  the  surface-density  be  uniform,  and  if  the  area  in 
question  possess  a  line  of  symmetry,  then  taking  this  line  as 
axis  of  or,  we  have,  if  y  be  the  ordinate  of  the  bounding  line, 

-'-^'  y-o ••••• (')• 

the  integrals  being  taken  between  the  proper  limits. 

£x.  1.  For  an  isosceles  triangle,  taking  the  origin  at  the 
vertex,  we  may  write  y  =  mx^  and  therefore 

I    7?dx 

5=-'^S =  1* (3)' 

I    xdx 

h  being  the  altitude. 
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Ex,  2.     For  a  semicircular  area  of  radius  a,  we  find 


-~ (3). 


The  integrations  are  exactly  the  same  as  in  Art.  115,  Ex.  1 ;  and 

the  result  is 

4 
x=^a  =  •4244a (4). 

Ex.  3.     For  a  segment  of  the  parabola 

y^=iax (5) 

bounded  bj  the  double  ordinate  a;  =  ^^  we  have 

'-^\ =-7. =  |A (6)- 

I    ydx       I    y^dx 
Jo  Jo 

The  formulae  (1)  will  apply  also  to  the  case  of  oblique 
axes,  provided  the  axis  of  x  bisect  all  chords  drawn  within 
the  area  parallel  to  the  axis  of  y.  For  instead  of  an  ele- 
mentary rectangle  ySx  we  have  now  an  elementary  parallel- 
ogram ySx  sin  o>,  where  w  is  the  inclination  of  the  axes.  The 
constant  factor  sin  o>,  occurring  both  in  the  numerator  and  in 
the  denominator  of  the  expression  for  x,  will  cancel. 

Thus,  with  the  same  integrations  as  in  Ex&  1,  2,  3,  above,  we 
ascertain  that  the  mass-centre  of  a  triangle  is  in  any  median  line, 
at  a  distance  of  |  of  the  length,  from  the  vertex;  that  the  mass- 
centre  of  a  semi-ellipse  bounded  by  any  diameter  lies  in  the 
conjugate  semi-diameter,  at  a  distance  4/33r  of  its  length  from  the 
centre;  and  that  the  mass-centre  of  any  segment  of  a  parabola 
is  in  the  diameter  bisecting  the  bounding  chord,  and  divides  the 
breadth  in  the  ratio  3  :  2. 

In  the  case  of  any  area  included  between  a  curve 
y  =  <l>  (^),  the  axis  of  x,  and  two  bounding  ordinates,  the 
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mass-centre  of  an  elementary  parallelogram  ySx  sin  o»  will  be 
at  the  point  (x,  ^).     Hence 

lydx'    y-  fydx    ^'^' 

the  £EM:tor  sin  o  cancelling  as  before. 

Ex.  4.  The  mass-centre  of  the  area  included  between  the 
parabola 

y*«4aaj (8), 

the  axis  of  x,  and  any  ordinate  a;  =  A,  is  given  by 

ak  I    xdx 

»=Vh    y=-nr =l(«*)*=l* (9). 

/    a^dx 

if  A;  be  the  ordinate  corresponding  to  x^h. 

In  polar  coordinates,  we  may  resolve  any  sectorial  area 
into  elementary  triangles  \r*80.  The  mass-centre  of  any  one 
of  these  is  ultimately  at  the  point  (§r,  0).  Hence  referring 
to  rectanmlar  axes,  of  which  the  axis  of  x  coincides  with  the 
origin  of  a,  we  have 

^_JirGos0.^r^d0  _iJr^cos0d0 

'^-       J^d0       -     i!f-d0 

__firsm0.^d0_ifr*8in0d0  ^  ^     ^' 

^"        fir^dO        ■"      U^d0 

the  integrals  being  taken  between  proper  limits  of  0. 

Ex.  5.  In  the  case  of  a  circular  sector  of  angle  2a,  taking 
the  origin  at  the  centre,  and  the  initial  line  along  the  bisector  of 
the  angle,  we  have  y  =  0,  and 

Ja»rcofltfcW 

«= i =4 O {IA)« 

If  the  surface-density  be  not  uniform,  it  is  sometimes 
convenient  to  take  as  the  element  of  area  the  area  included 
between  two  consecutive  lines  of  equal  density  (<r  =  const.). 
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Ex,  6.  For  example,  take  the  case  of  a  semicircular  lamina 
whose  density  varies  as  the  distance  from  the  bounding  diameter 
(or,  say,  an  infinitely  thin  wedge  cut  from  a  uniform  solid  sphere 
by  two  planes  meeting  in  a  diameter).  With  the  same  axes  and 
the  same  notation  as  in  Art.  115,  £^.  1,  and  putting  o-  =  Axb,  as 
before,  we  have  y  =  0,  and 

/   x.kx.2f/dx      I   iK?^(a*-a?)dx 

j    kx .  2f/dx        I    xj{a^  -a?)dx 
Jo  Jo 


«  = 


5^ =  ga=-589a (12). 

sintfcos'tfcW 

0 


a  I     sm' 

_Jo 

I 


119.    Mean  Pretiure.     Centre  of  Pressure. 

A  system  of  parallel  forces  distributed  continuously  over 
a  plane  area  will  in  general  have  a  single  resultant  equal  to 
their  sum.  The  quotient  of  this  resultant  by  the  area  is 
called  the  '  mean  intensity '  of  the  force  over  the  area.  The 
'  intensity  at  a  point '  is  defined  as  the  mean  intensity  over 
an  infinitely  small  element  of  the  area^  including  the  point 
in  question. 

Thus,  in  Hydrostatics,  we  speak  of  the  '  mean  pressure- 
intensity  '  over  an  area,  and  of  the  '  pressure-intensity  at  a 
point '  of  the  area. 

If  the  pressure-intensity  {p)  at  every  point  of  an  area  be 
given,  the  total  pressure  is  the  limiting  value  of  the  sum 

2(p.S4) (1). 

where  hA  is  an  element  of  the  area.    The  mean  pressure- 
intensity  (j5,  say)  is  then  given  by 

f'^^^ ■•■■•(^^ 

In  the  limit  the  summations  are  to  be  replaced  by  integrals, 
thus 

Jipdady  . 

^-Ijd^ ^^^' 
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In  a  homogeneous  liquid  under  gravity,  the  pressure- 
intensity  varies  as  the  depth  below  the  free  surface.  It  is 
therefore  uniform  over  any  horizontal  area.  In  the  case  of  an 
inclined  area  we  may  say  that  the  pressure-intensity  varies 
as  the  distance  (x)  from  the  straight  line  in  which  the  plane 
of  the  area  meets  the  plane  of  the  fr'ee  surSace ;  or 

p^kx (4). 

Hence,  in  this  case, 

p  =  \im^^^^2)^  =  i^ (5). 

where  x  refers  to  the  mass-centre  of  the  area.  That  is,  the 
mean  intensity  is  equal  to  the  intensity  at  the  mass-centre 
of  the  area. 

The  *  centre  of  pressure '  of  a  system  of  parallel  forces 
distributed  over  a  plane  area  is  the  point  in  which  the  line  of 
action  of  the  resultant  pressure  on  the  area  meets  the  plane. 
Its  position  may  be  found,  on  statical  principles,  by  taking 
moments  about  axes  x,  y  in  the  plane  of  the  area.  Thus, 
denoting  the  coordinates  of  the  centre  of  pressure  by  (f ,  17), 
we  have 

tr_i:^S(fl?.p8it)_,.     2(a;.j?8ii)_//ajp<todty; 

^-"™  :L(p.BA)  -  """  p.^iSA)  "  pjfdxdy 


1;  =  lim  ^^^j-}  =  lim  ^WS^^  =  Ifypdxdy 


...(6). 


X(p.SA)      ""*  p.^iSA)  "  pffdxdy 

The  axes  here  may  be  rectangular  or  oblique. 

In  the  particular  case  of  a  liquid  under  gravity,  if  the 
axis  of  y  be  the  intersection  of  the  plane  of  the  area  with 
the  free  surface,  we  put  p  ==  kx,  and  therefore 

or,  if  we  write  yBx  sin  to  for  SA,  where  w  is  the  angle  between 
the  axes  of  x,  y, 

xjydx*  xjydx ^  ^* 

Ex,  1.  To  find  the  centre  of  pressure  of  a  rectangle,  immersed 
in  a  liquid,  with  one  pair  of  sides  horizontal. 
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Taking  the  axis  of  x  along  the  line  which  bisects  this  pair  of 
sides,  we  have  obviously  if  =  0;  and  if  we  denote  the  distances 
(measured  in  the  plane  of  the  rectangle)  of  these  sides  from  the 
free  surface  by  A  +  o^  we  have 


Hence  the  centre  of  pressure  is  beneath  the  centre  of  figure,  at 
the  distance  ^a*/h.  As  h  increases,  this  interval  diminishes,  as  we 
should  expect,  since  the  pressure-intensity  over  the  area  becomes 
more  and  more  nearly  uniform. 

Ex.  2.  In  the  case  of  a  triangle  having  a  vertex  in  the  free 
sur&ce,  and  the  opposite  side  horizontal,  the  origin  is  conveniently 
taken  at  this  vertex,  and  the  axis  of  x  along  the  medial  line. 
We  have,  then,  17  =  0,  and,  since  the  breadth  of  the  triangle  at  any 
point  varies  as  x, 

i  =  fH —  =  i^ (10). 

I    a^dx 
Jo 

where  h  is  the  length  of  the  medial  line. 

Ex.  3.  In  the  case  of  a  triangle  with  one  side  in  the  surfiuse, 
taking  the  origin  at  the  middle  point  of  this  side,  and  the  axis  of 
X  along  the  medial  line,  the  breadth  of  the  triangle  will  vary  as 
h  —  x;  BO  that 

/    iK?{h'~x)(ix 
(-ji =JA (")• 

I     x(h^x)€ix 

Ex.  4.  To  find  the  centre  of  pressure  of  a  semicircular  area 
having  its  base  in  the  free  surface. 

This  is  analytically  the  same  problem  as  Art.  118,  Ex.  6,  and 
the  result  is 

f  =  ^M=-589a (12). 

It  may  happen  that  the  sum  of  a  sjrstem  of  parallel  forces 
distributed  over  an  area  is  zero.  In  this  case  there  is  no 
single  resultant,  but  (unless  the  forces  balance)  a  'couple.' 
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An  example  of  this  occurs  in  the  theory  of  the  flexure  of 
beams.  In  a  pure  flexure  the  algebraic  sum  of  the  tensions  at 
the  various  parts  of  a  cross-section  is  zero,  and  the  action  across 
the  section  reduces  to  a  couple.     See  Art.  130. 


EXAMPLES.    XXXVIL 

1.  Prove  by  integration  that  the  mass-centre  of  a  trapezium 
divides  the  line  joining  the  middle  points  of  the  parallel  sides  in 
the  ratio  2a  -t-  6  :  a  -h  26,  where  a,  b  are  the  lengths  of  the  parallel 
sides. 

2.  The  mass-centre  of  the  area  included  between  one  semi- 
undulation  of  the  curve 

y  =  b  sin  x/a 

and  the  axis  of  x  is  at  a  distance  ^irb  from  this  axis. 

3.  The  mass^centre  of  the  area  included  between  the  curve 

^"a»  +  ai»' 
and  the  axis  of  a;  is  at  the  point  (0,  |^). 

i.  The  coordinates  of  the  mass-centre  of  the  'parabolic 
spandril'  bounded  by  the  curve 

the  tangent  at  the  vertex,  and  the  line  y  =  A;,  are 

A*.  I*, 

where  h  is  the  abscissa  of  the  ordinate  k. 

5.  Prove  that  the  mass-centre  of  the  area  of  the  circular 
spandril  formed  by  a  quadrant  of  a  circle  and  the  tangents  at  its 
extremities  is  at  a  distance  '2234a  from  either  tangent,  a  being 
the  radius. 

6.  The  mass^entre  of  a  segment  of  a  circle  of  radius  a  is  at 

a  distance 

a        sin'o 

4 ; a 

**  a  —  sin  a  cos  a 

from  the  centre  of  the  circle,  2a  being  the  angular  measure  of 
the  arc. 
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7.  The  mass-centre  of  the  area  included  between  the  co- 
ordinate axes  and  the  parabola 

is  at  the  point  (^  \b),  [Put  x  =  a sin^  0,  y^b cos^ 0.'] 

8.  If  the  density  (a-)  of  a  semi-circular  lamina  be  a  function 
of  the  distance  (r)  from  the  centre,  the  distance  of  the  centre  of 
mass  from  the  base  is  given  by 

-    2  r* 

X 


^  Jo  Jo 


where  a  is  the  radius. 

Hence  shew  that  if  a-ccr,  x= '4775a,  and  that  if  o-xr*, 
X  =  -SOQSa. 

9.  If  the  density  of  a  parabolic  arc  whose  axis  is  vertical 
vary  as  the  cosine  of  the  inclination  to  the  horizon,  the  co- 
ordinates of  the  mass-centre,  referred  to  horizontal  and  vertical 
axes  will  be 

where  {xif  yi),  (x^,  y^  are  the  coordinates  of  the  extremities  of 
the  are,  and  y'  is  the  ordinate  half-way  between  yi  and  y,. 

10.  A  uniform  rod  of  length  I  is  bent  into  the  form  of  a 
cireular  arc  of  radius  (E)  large  compared  with  /.  Prove  that  the 
displacement  of  the  mass-centre  is  -^x^l-R,  approximately. 

■ 

11.  A  triangular  area  is  immersed  in  liquid,  with  one  side 
in  the  free  surface.  Prove  that  if  it  be  divided  into  two  portions 
by  a  horizontal  line  through  the  centre  of  pressure,  the  resultant 
pressures  on  these  two  portions  are  equal. 

12.  The  centre  of  pressure  of  a  trapezium  having  one  of  the 
two  parallel  sides  (a,  b)  in  the  surface  divides  the  medial  line  in 
the  ratio  a  +  36 :  a  +  6,  where  a  is  the  side  which  is  in  the  surface. 

13.  The  centre  of  pressure  of  a  rhombus  immersed  in  a 
liquid  with  a  diagonal  vertical  and  one  angular  point  in  the 
surface  is  at  a  depth  equal  to  ^  of  the  diagonal 
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120.    Mass-Centre  of  a  Snrfkce  of  Revolution. 

If  the  axis  of  x  coincide  with  the  axis  of  symmetry,  and 
if  &  denote  an  element  of  arc  of  the  generating  curve,  and  y 
its  ordinate,  the  annular  element  of  sur&ce  will  be  repre^ 
sented  as  in  Art.  Ill  by 

iiryis. 

Hence  if  the  surfaoe-densiW  be  uniform,  the  position  of  the 
mass-centre  of  a  zone  of  the  surfisu^  included  between 
planes  perpendicular  to  a;  is  given  by 

Jx.2iryd8_fwyd8  . 

^^  fiiryds    "  Jyds  ^^^• 

If  the  surface-density  (<r)  be  a  function  of  x,  the  formula 
must  be  replaced  by 

_  ^Jx.ar .  2wyd8  ^Jaxyds  .^. 

fir.2iryd8       fo-yds    ^  ^' 

Ex,  1.     For  a  zone  of  a  spherical  surface,  putting 

x  =  aco8^,     ^  =  asin^,     80  =  08^  (3), 

I    coBdnmOdO              .            »^ 
,                 «        /a                             ,    cos' a  — cos' « 
we  have         x  =  a ^ =  ja JT 


/, 


®   .    /,j/i  cofla-oos^ 


=  ^a (cos a  +  cos j8)  =  |(a?i -f  a^ (4), 

if  a,  ^  be  the  limits  of  6^  and  x^y  x^  the  abscissse  of  the  bounding 
circles.  Hence  the  mass-centre  of  the  zone  is  on  the  axis,  half-way 
between  the  planes  of  the  bounding  circles. 

For  example,  the  mass-centre  of  a  uniform  hemispherical 
surface  bisects  the  axial  radius. 

These  results  might  also  have  been  inferred  immediately  from 
the  equality  of  area  of  corresponding  zones  on  the  sphere  and  on 
an  enveloping  cylinder  (Art.  Ill,  Ex.  1). 

Fx,  2.  To  find  the  mass-centre  of  a  spherical  Mune,'  i,e.  of 
the  area  on  the  surface  of  a  sphere  included  between  two 
meridians. 

The  'angle  of  the  lune'  is  the  angular  distance  between 
the  two  bounding  meridians.  We  shall  denote  it  by  2a,  and 
the  radius  of  the  sphere  by  a. 
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Divide  the  lane  into  elementary  lunes  of  equal  iniinitelj  small 
angle.  The  mass-centre  of  any  one  of  these  will  be  at  a  certain 
distance  x  from  the  centre  of  the  sphera  Supposing  the  mass  of 
each  elementary  lune  to  be  transferred  to  its  centre  of  mass,  we 
obtain  a  uniform  circular  arc  of  radius  x^  and  angle  2a.  The 
mass-centre  of  this  is  in  the  bisecting  radius,  at  a  distance 

sina 

X 

a 

from  the  centre,  by  Art.  117.  Now  in  the  case  of  the  hemisphere 
(a  =  |ir)  this  distance  must  be  equal  to  ^a,  by  Ex.  1,  above.  Hence 
X  =  |ira;  and  the  centre  of  mass  of  the  given  lune  is  at  a  distance 

sina  , 

if^-^ (^) 

from  the  centre  of  the  sphere. 

Ex.  3.  In  the  case  of  a  thin  hemispherical  shell,  whose 
thickness  varies  as  the  distance  (x)  from  the  plane  of  the  rim,  we 
have 


I    cxis^esinOdO 


: 


'0 

where  a  is  the  radius. 

Fx.  4.  A  simple  rule  for  finding  the  mass-centre  of  any 
portion  of  a  uniform  spherical  auriace  may  be  obtained  as  follows. 

Let  SS  denote  any  element  of  the  superficial  area,  x  its 
distance  from  a  fixed  plane  through  the  centre.  The  distance  of 
the  centre  of  mass  from  this  plane  will  be 

Now  if  0  be  the  angle  which  the  normal  to  SS  makes  with  the 
normal  to  the  plane  of  reference,  we  have  x  =  a  cos  0,  where  a  is 
the  radius  of  the  sphere,  and  therefore 

xSS=acoseS8  =  a&^ (8), 

where  82  is  the  orthogonal  projection  of  the  area  SS  on  the  plane 
of  reference.     Hence 

5  =  |« (9), 
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if  iS"  be  the  total  area  of  the  portion  of  the  spherical  surface  con- 
sidered, and  2  the  area  of  its  orthogonal  projection  on  the  plane 
of  reference. 

Thus,  for  a  hemispherical  surface,  projecting  on  the  plane  of 
the  bounding  circle,  we  have  S  =  2ira*,  2  =  va\  and  therefore 

2  =  ia  (10) 

as  before. 

For  a  spherical  lune,  of  angle  2a,  we  project  on  the  plane 
perpendicular  to  the  central  radius.  The  two  bounding  meridians 
project  into  the  two  halves  of  an  ellipse  whose  semi-axes  are  a 
and  a  sin  a.     Hence  S  ~  iaa\  2  =  ira^  sin  a,  and  therefore 


x-^. .a (11), 


as  above. 


121.    MaM-Oentre  of  a  Solid. 

In  the  case  of  a  homogeneoits  solid,  if  the  area  of  a  section 
by  a  plane  perpendicular  to  a;  be  denoted  as  in  Art.  104  by 
/(a?),  the  a;-coordinate  of  the  mass-centre  of  the  volume 
included  between  two  such  sections  is  obviously  given  by  the 
formula 

taken  between  the  proper  limits  of  x. 

It  will  sometimes  happen  that  the  mass-centres  of  a 
system  of  parallel  sections  lie  in  a  straight  line ;  in  this  case, 
taking  the  straight  line  in  question  as  axis  of  x,  we  have 
2^  =  0,  and  ^  =  0. 

In  the  case  of  a  solid  of  revolution,  taking  the  axis  of  x 
coincident  with  the  axis  of  symmetry,  we  have 

if  y  be  the  ordinate  of  the  generating  curve.    Hence 

"'"'Jy^ ^^^- 
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Ex,  1.     In  the  case  of  a  right  circular  cone,  the  origin  being 
at  the  vertex, /(a?)  x  a^,  so  that 

ZJJ_ ih (3X 

if  A  be  the  altitude. 


/. 


JSx.  2.     For  the  segment  of  an  elliptic  paraboloid 

2a?  =  ?^  +  -  (4) 

p      q 

cut  off  by  a  plane  re  =  A,  8ince/(a;)  x  x,  as  in  Art.  106,  Ex.  1,  we 
have 


. /: 


^=j^ — =1* (5). 


xdx 

'0 


Ex.  3.     For  a  hemisphere  of  radius  a,  putting  ^  =  a'  — a^,  we 
have 


/    x{a*-a?)dx 


The  same  formula  gives  the  position  of  the  mass-centre  of  the 
half  of  the  ellipsoid 

which  lies  on  the  positive  side  of  the  plane  yZy  since ^(a;)  in  this 
case  also  varies  as  a^-a^.     See  Art.  106,  Ex.  2. 

Ex.  4.     In  the  case  of  the  more  general  formula 

/{x)  =  A+bI  +  c'^, (8), 

the  avcoordinate  of  the  mass-centre  of  the  volume  included  between 
the  planes  x  =  0  and  a?  =  A  is,  by  (1), 

A+^B  +  ^C        A  +  ^A'  +  A""  ^^'' 
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where,  as  in  Art  107,  A,  A\  A"  denote  the  areas  of  the  sections 
x  =  0,  x  =  \h^  x  =  h^  respectively.  The  distance  of  the  centre  of 
mass  from  the  middle  section  is  therefore 

This  result  has  the  same  degree  of  generality  as  that  of  Art 
107. 

The  application  of  the  formula  (1)  is  easily  extended 
to  the  case  of  oblique  axes.  Denoting  hy  f{x)  the  area  of  a 
section  parallel  to  the  plane  yz,  the  appropriate  element  of 
volume  IS 

f(x)  ix  sin  X, 

where  X  is  the  inclination  of  the  axis  of  a;  to  the  plane  yz. 
The  constant  &ctor  sin  X,  occurring  both  in  the  numerator 
and  in  the  denominator  of  the  expression  for  x,  will  cancel, 
and  we  are  left  with  the  same  form  as  before. 

Ex.  5.  In  the  case  of  a  cone,  or  a  pyramid,  on  a  plane  base, 
taking  the  origin  0  at  the  vertex,  and  the  axis  of  x  along  the  line 
joining  0  to  the  mass-centre  O  of  the  area  of  the  base,  the  area 
of  any  section  parallel  to  the  base  will  vary  as  the  square  of  its 
intercept  x  on  OG,    We  are  thus  led  as  before  to  the  result 

where  h  now  =  06,  Hence  the  mass-centre  of  the  pyramid,  or 
cone,  is  at  a  point  H  in  OG^  such  that  OH=^OG> 

In  a  similar  manner  the  investigations  Exs.  2,  3,  above,  can 
be  modified  so  as  to  apply  to  any  segment  of  a  paraboloid,  and  to 
a  semi-ellipfloid  cut  off  by  any  diametral  plana 

For  special  forms  of  solid  other  methods  of  decomposition 
into  elements  will  suggest  themselves. 

Ex,  6.  Thus  in  the  case  of  a  'spherical  sector,'  i.e,  the 
portion  cut  out  of  a  solid  sphere  by  a  right  circular  cone  having 
its  vertex  at  the  centre,  the  volume  of  a  thin  spherical  stratum 
of  radius  r  is  proportional  to  r^Sr.  Also  the  distance  of  the 
mass-centre  of  this  stratum  from  the  vertex  is,  by  Art.  120, 
Ex.  1, 

J  (r  +  r  cos  a),  =  r  cos'  |a, 

L.  20 
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where  a  is  the  semi-angle  of  the  cone.    Hence  the  distance  of  the 
mass-centre  of  the  sector  from  the  vertex  is 

5  =  =^^ cos"  Ja  =  |a  cos' ^ (11), 

I  f^dr 

where  a  is  the  external  radius. 

For  the  hemisphere  we  have  a=|ir,  and  as=|ai  as  in 
Ex.  3,  above. 

Ex,  7.  To  find  the  mass-centre  of  a  wedge  cut  from  a  solid 
sphere  by  two  planes  meeting  in  a  diameter. 

Let  a  be  the  radius  of  the  sphere,  and  2a  the  angle  between 
the  planes.  Divide  the  wedge,  by  planes  through  the  aforesaid 
diameter,  into  elementary  wedges  of  infinitely  small  angle,  and 
let  X  be  the  distance  from  the  diameter  of  the  mass-centre  of  any 
one  of  these.  Transferring  the  mass  of  each  elementary  wedge 
to  its  centre  of  mass,  we  obtain,  as  in  Art.  120,  Ex.  2,  a  uniform 
circular  arc,  whose  centre  of  mass  will  be  at  a  distance  from  the 
centre  equal  to  (a;sina)/a.  Since,  for  a=^,  this  must  equal 
fa,  we  infer  that 

3ir 

aj  =  Yga, 

in  agreement  with  Art.  118,  Ex.  6.     Hence  the  distance,  from 
the  edge,  of  the  mass-centre  of  the  given  wedge  of  angle  2a,  is 

.     3«-  sina  , 

"^^le--^-* <^^>- 

122.    Solid  of  Variable  Density. 

In  a  solid  of  variable  density,  if  the  surfaces  of  equal 
density  be  parallel  planes,  and  if  f(x)  be  the  area  of  the 
section  made  by  one  of  these  planes,  supposed  expressed  in 
terms  of  the  intercept  on  the  axis  of  w,  we  have,  m  place  of 
Art.  121,  (1), 

-Jxpf{x)da 

!pfl^)dx  ^'^- 

For  example,  in  the  case  of  a  solid  of  revolution,  in  which 
the  surfaces  of  equal  density  are  planes  perpendicular  to  the 
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axis  (a?),  we  have/(a?)  =  Try",  where  y  refers  to  the  generating 
curve,  and  therefore 

xJ-P^ (2). 

Ex.  1.  Thus  in  the  case  of  a  hemisphere  whose  density  p 
varies  as  the  distance  {x)  from  the  bounding  plane,  writing 
y'  =  a'  — 05^,  we  have 

^  =  fa =T> (3). 

/    x{a?  —  a?)dx 

For  other  laws  of  density,  other  methods  of  decomposition 
may  suggest  themselves.  For  example,  when  the  density 
is  a  function  of  the  distance  from  a  fixed  point,  a  decom- 
position into  concentric  spherical  shells  is  indicated. 

123.    TheoremB  of  Pappus. 

1^  If  an  arc  of  a  plane  curve  revolve  about  an  axis  in 
its  plane,  not  intersecting  it,  the  surface  generated  is  equal  to 
the  length  of  the  arc  multiplied  by  the  length  of  the  path 
of  its  centre  of  mass. 

Let  the  axis  of  x  coincide  with  the  axis  of  rotation, 
and  let  y  be  the  ordinate  of  the  generating  curve.  The 
surface  generated  in  a  complete  revolution  is,  by  Art.  Ill, 
equal  to 

iirjyds, 

the  integration  extending  over  the  arc.    But  if  y  refer  to 
the  mass-centre  of  the  arc,  we  have 

^^  fds  ' 
by  Art.  117.     Hence 

2irjyds  =  2iryxjds (1), 

which  is  the  theorem. 

2^.  If  a  plane  area  revolve  about  an  axis  in  its  plane, 
not  intersecting  it,  the  volume  generated  is  equal  to  the 

20—2 
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area  multiplied  by  the  length  of  the  path  of  its  centre  of 
mass. 

1{  BAhe  an  element  of  the  area,  the  volume  generated 
in  a  complete  revolution  is 

lim2(27ry.8il). 

But  if  y  refer  to  the  centre  of  mass  of  the  area,  we  have 

V  =  lim^(j^-> 

by  Art.  116.     Hence 

lim2(27ry.S4)=27ryxUm2(S4) (2), 

which  is  the  theorem*. 

The  revolutions  have  been  taken  to  be  complete,  but  the 
restriction  is  obviously  unessential. 

Hx,  1.  The  ring  generated  by  the  revolution  of  a  circle 
of  radius  b  about  a  line  in  its  own  plane  at  a  distance  a  from  its 
centre. 

The  surface  is  2vb  x  2?r«(,  =  iii^ab  ; 

and  the  volume  is  ir6'  x  2ira,  =  2ir*ah\ 

Of.  Art.  105,  Ex.  3,  and  Art.  Ill,  Ex.  2. 

Ex,  2.  A  segment  of  the  parabola  t^  =  iax^  bounded  by  the 
double  ordinate  a;  =  ^,  revolves  about  this  ordinate. 

If  2k  be  the  length  of  the  double  ordinate,  the  area  of  the 
segment  is  ^kk^  by  Art.  98;  and  the  distance  of  the  centre 
of  gravity  from  the  ordinate  is  fA,  by  Art.  118.  Hence  the 
volume  generated  is 

The  theorems  may  be  used,  conversely,  to  find  the  mass- 
centre  of  a  plane  arc,  or  of  a  plane  area,  when  the  surfisu^e,  or 
the  volume,  generated  by  its  revolution  is  known  indepen- 
dently. 

*  These  theorems  are  contained  in  a  treatise  on  Mechanics  by  Paiipns, 
who  flourished  at  AleiLandria  about  a.d.  800.  They  were  given  as  new  by 
Guldinus,  dc  ceiUro  gravitatiu  (1685^1642).     (Ball,  HUtory  of  Mathematiei,) 
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Ex.  3.  Thus,  for  a  semicircular  arc  revolving  about  the 
diameter  joining  its  extremities,  we  have 

whence  y  =  -  a. 

IT 

Again,  for  a  semicircular  ao'ea  revolving  about  its  bounding 
diameter, 

whence  ^  ~  oil*' 

Cf.  Arts.  117,  118. 

124.    Esteiuioiui  of  the  Theoremi. 

A  similar  calculation  leads  to  a  simple  formula  for  the 
volume  of  a  prism  or  a  cylinder  (of  any  form  of  cross-section) 
bounded  by  plane  ends. 

In  the  first  place  we  will  suppose  that  one  of  the  ends, 
which  we  will  call  the  base,  is  perpendicular  to  the  length. 
Let  P  be  any  point  of  the  base,  and  let  z  be  the  length 
of  the  ordinate  PP*  drawn  parallel  to  the  length,  to  meet 
the  opposite  end  in  P^,  and  let  z  be  the  ordinate  of  the  mass- 
centre  of  the  oblique  end.  If  iA,  hA'  be  corresponding 
elements  of  area  at  P  and  P',  we  have 

^^^'^^   W^T  ^        "2(83)   ' 

since  hA,  being  the  orthogonal  projection  of  hA\  is  in  a 
constant  ratio  to  it.    Hence  the  volume  of  the  solid 

^X{z.iA)  =  zxX{hA) (1); 

that  is,  it  is  equal  to  the  area  of  the  base  multiplied  by  the 
ordinate  of  the  mass-centre  of  the  opposite  face.  It  is  easily 
seen  (Art.  131)  that  this  is  the  same  as  the  ordinate  drawn 
through  the  mass-centre  of  the  base. 

A  prism  or  a  cylinder  with  both  ends  oblique  may  be 
regarded  as  the  sum  or  as  the  difference  of  two  prisms  or 
cylinders  each  having  one  end  perpendicular  to  the  length. 
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We  infer  that  in  all  cases  the  volume  is  equal  to  the  area 
of  the  cross-section  multiplied  by  the  distance  between  the 
mass-centres  of  the  two  ends. 

Ex,  The  volume  of  the  wedge-shaped  solid  cut  off  from 
a  right  circular  cylinder  by  a  plane  through  the  centre  of  the 
base,  making  an  angle  a  with  the  plane  of  the  base,  is 

4 
Jira'  X  5— a  tan  a  =  |«'  tan  a ; 

cf.  Art.  114,  Ex.  1. 

The  theorems  of  Pappus  may  be  generalized  in  various 
ways ;  but  it  may  be  sufficient  here  to  state  the  following 
extension  of  the  second  theorem. 

If  a  plane  area,  constant  or  continuously  variable,  move 
about  in  any  manner  in  space,  but  so  that  consecutive 
positions  of  the  plane  do  not  intersect  within  the  area,  the 
volume  generated  is  equal  to 

iSda (2), 

where  S  is  the  area,  and  dtr  is  the  projection  of  an  element 
of  the  locus  of  the  mass-centre  of  the  area  on  the  normal 
to  the  plane.  If  ds  denote  an  element  of  this  locus,  and  6 
the  angle  between  ds  and  the  normal  to  the  plane,  the 
formula  may  also  be  written 

fScosOds (3). 

This  theorem  is  the  three-dimensional  analogue  of  the 
proposition  of  Art.  101,  relating  to  the  area  swept  over 
by  a  moving  line.  It  is  a  simple  corollary  from  the  theorem 
above  proved. 

EXAMPLES.    ZXXVm. 

1.  A  quadrant  of  a  circle  revolves  about  the  tangent  at  one 
extremity;  prove  that  the  distance  of  the  mass-centre  of  the 
curved  suiface  generated,  from  the  vertex,  is  '876a. 

2.  The  mass-centre  of  either  half  of  the  surface  of  an 
anchor-ring  cut  off  by  the  equatorial  plane  is  at  a  distance  26/ir 
from  this  plane,  where  b  is  the  radius  of  the  generating  circle. 
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3.  Two  equal  ciroular  holes  of  angular  radius  a  are  made  in 
a  uniform  thin  spherical  shell,  and  the  angular  distance  of  their 
centres  is  2/3.  Prove  that  the  distance  of  the  mass-centre  of  the 
remainder  from  the  centre  of  the  sphere  is 

|a  sin^  a  sec  a  cos  /3, 
where  a  is  the  radius. 

4.  A  portion  of  a  paraboloid  of  revolution  is  bounded 
bj  two  planes  perpendicular  to  the  axis.  Prove  that  the 
distance  of  the  centre  of  mass  of  the  solid  thus  defined  from 
the  middle  point  of  its  axis  is 

la«-6« 

where  h  is  the  length  of  the  axis,  and  a,  b  are  the  radii  of 
the  two  ciroular  ends. 

5.  The  distances  from  the  centre  of  a  sphere  of  radius  a 
of  the  centres  of  mass  of  the  two  segments  into  which  it  is 
divided  by  a  plane  at  a  distance  c  from  the  centre  of  figure  are 

3(a±c)« 
4  2a±c  ' 

6.  By  dividing  a  tetrahedron  into  plane  laminae  parallel 
to  a  pair  of  opposite  edges,  as  in  Art.  104,  Ex.  2,  prove  that 
the  mass-centre  bisects  the  line  joining  the  middle  points  of 
these  edges. 

7.  The  figure  formed  by  a  quadrant  of  a  circle  of  radius  a 
and  the  tangents  at  its  extremities  revolves  about  one  of  these 
tangents;  prove  that  the  distance  of  the  mass-centre  of  the 
solid  thus  generated  from  the  vertex  is  *869a. 

8.  A  solid  ogival  shot  has  the  form  produced  by  rotating  a 
portion  APN'  of  a  parabolic  area,  where  A  is  the  vertex,  and  PN 
an  ordinate,  about  Flf;  prove  that  the  mass-centre  divides  the 
axis  in  the  ratio  5  :  11. 

9.  AP  is  an  arc  of  a  parabola  beginning  at  the  vertex,  and 
py  is  a  perpendicular  on  the  tangent  at  the  vertex ;  prove  that 
the  mass-centre  of  the  solid  generated  by  the  revolution  of  the 
figure  APN  about  AN  is  ait  &  distance  from  A  equal  to  ^AN", 
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10.  A  right  circular  cone  ia  diyided  into  two  halves  by 
a  plane  through  the  axis ;  prove  that  the  distance  from  the  axis 
of  the  mass-centre  of  either  half  is  a/ir,  where  a  is  the  radius 
of  the  base. 

11.  The  mass-centre  of  the  volume  included  between  two 
equal  circular  cylinders,  whose  axes  meet  at  right  angles,  and 
the  plane  of  these  axes,  is  at  a  distance  from  this  plane  equal  to 
f  of  the  common  radius. 

12.  The  mass-centre  of  a  hemispherical  shell  whose  inner 
and  outer  radii  are  a  and  &  is  at  a  distance 

3(a  +  6)(a'+y) 

8    a*  +  a6  +  6« 
from  the  centre. 

13.  The  mass-centre  of  a  hemisphere  of  radius  a  whose 
density  varies  as  the  Tzth  power  of  the  distance  from  the  base  is 
at  a  distance 

(n  +  1)  (n  ■♦•  3) 

(n  +  2)(«  +  4)* 
from  the  centre. 

14.  If  the  ellipse  ^+^=1 

revolve  about  the  axis  of  «,  the  mass-centre  of  the  curved 
surface  generated  by  either  of  the  two  halves  into  which  the 
curA'e  is  divided  by  the  axis  of  ^  is  at  a  distance 

3      a  +  6      *  6  +  a  (sin"* «)/« 

from  the  centre,  where  a  is  the  eccentricity,  it  being  supposed 
that  h<a. 

Obtain  the  corresponding  result  when  h>a. 

15.  Apply  the  theorems  of  Pappus  to  find  the  volume  and 
the  curved  surface  of  a  right  circular  cone,  and  of  a  frustum  of 
such  a  cone. 

16.  A  groove  of  semicircular  section,  of  radius  (,  is  cut 
round  a  cylinder  of  radius  a ;  prove  that  the  volume  removed  is 

Also  that  the  surface  of  the  groove  is 

2ir*a6  -  4ir6*. 
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17.  A  screw-thread  of  rectangular  section  is  cut  on  a  cylinder 
of  radius  J?.  ProTe  that  the  volume  of  one  turn  of  the  thread 
is  2vabB  +  iral^f  where  fis  ^  ^^  the  sides  of  the  rectangle,  b  being 
that  side  which  is  at  right  angles  to  the  surface  of  the  cylinder. 

18.  The  mass-centre  of  either  half  of  the  volume  of  an 
anchor-ring  cut  off  by  the  equatorial  plane  is  at  a  distance  46/3ir 
from  the  plane,  where  h  is  the  radius  of  the  generating  circle. 

126.    Moment  of  Inertia.    Radiui  of  Oyration. 

If  in  any  system  of  particles  the  mass  of  each  particle  be 
multiplied  by  the  square  of  its  distance  from  a  given  line, 
the  sum  of  the  products  thus  obtained  is  called  the  '  moment 
of  inertia'  of  the  system  with  respect  to  that  line.  In 
8}rmbol8,  if  mi,  m^,  m,, ...  be  the  masses  of  the  several 
particles, p,,|i|,j>8>  •••  their  distances  from  the  line,  and  if  / 
denote  the  moment  of  inertia,  we  have 

/=miPi»  +  wia|),*  +  m,p3"-f...  =  2(m/>") (1). 

In  the  dynamical  theory  of  the  rotation  of  a  solid  body  about 
a  fixed  axis  it  is  shewn  that  the  moment  of  inertia  as  above 
defined  is  the  proper  measure  of  the  inertia  of  the  body  as  regards 
rotation,  just  as  the  mass  of  the  body  measures  its  inertia  in 
respect  of  translation.  Thus  if  if  be  the  mass  of  a  body  moving 
in  a  straight  line  with  velocity  u,  its  momentum  is  Mu ;  and  if  F 
be  the  extraneous  force,  we  have 

|(^«)  =  ^- • (2). 

In  like  manner,  if  /  be  the  moment  of  inertia  of  a  body  rotating 
about  a  fixed  axis  with  an£;ular  velocity  oi,  its  angular  momentum 
is  Iw ;  and  if  6r  be  the  extraneous  couple,  we  have 

J^(M  =  6'  (3). 

The  moment  of  inertia  of  a  body  about  a  given  line  is 
often  most  conveniently  specified  by  means  of  a  linear 
magnitude  called  the  'radius  of  gyration.'  This  is  a  quantity 
k  such  that 

I  =  Mk' (4), 

where  M  is  the  total  mass  of  the  system. 
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It  is  evident  from  the  dynamical  principles  above  referred  to 
that,  as  regards  rotation  about  the  fixed  line,  the  body  will  behave 
exactly  as  if  its  mass  were  concentrated  into  a  ring  of  radius  k, 
having  its  axis  coincident  with  that  line*. 

The  formula  (4)  is  equivalent  to 

Hence  k^  may  be  regarded  as  the  mean  square  of  the 
distances  of  all  the  particles  of  the  system  from  the  given 
line.  It  is  easily  seen  that  in  calculating  k^  we  may  replace 
any  group  of  the  particles  by  a  single  mass  equal  to  their 
sum  and  situate  at  a  distance  from  the  line  equal  to  the 
radius  of  gyration  of  the  group  about  that  line. 

126.    Two-Dimentional  Ezamplea. 

In  the  case  of  bodies  whose  mass  is  distributed  over  lines, 
surfaces,  or  volumes,  and  not  condensed  into  isolated  points, 
the  summations  in  the  formulse  (1)  and  (5)  of  Art.  125  must 
of  course  be  replaced  by  integrations.  We  begin  with  a  few 
simple  examples  in  two  dimensions. 

Ex.  1.  To  find  the  radius  of  gyration  of  a  uniform  straight 
bar  about  a  line  through  its  centre  perpendicular  to  its  length. 

If  2a  be  the  length,  we  havef 

I     a^dx 

*"=-^s — =W (1). 


/. 


dx 

-a 


The  same  result  evidently  holds  for  the  radius  of  gyration  of 
a  rectangle  about  a  line  of  symmetry,  if  2a  be  the  length 
perpendicular  to  this  line.' 

*  Henoe  the  name  'Bwing-radius'  was  proponed  by  Clifford,  as  the  equi- 
valent of  'radias  of  gyration.' 

t  The  line-density,  when  constant,  may  be  put  equal  to  unity  sinoe, 
whatever  its  value,  it  appears  in  both  numerator  and  denominator  of  the 
expression  for  k^,  and  so  cancels.  A  similar  remark  applies  to  many  subse- 
quent examples. 
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Ex,  2.  The  radios  of  gyration  of  a  uniform  circular  wire  of 
radius  a  about  its  axis  is  evidently  a. 

To  find  the  radius  of  gyration  about  a  diameter,  we  have 

4  [*'a»8in«tf.ad» 

**=    •^"— 2iS ^  <2). 

Ex.  3.  To  find  the  radius  of  gyration  of  a  circular  plate 
about  an  axis  through  its  centre,  perpendicular  to  its  plane. 

If  we  divide  the  disk  into  concentric  annuli,  the  area  of  one 
of  these  may  be  represented  by  2irr8r,  and  its  radius  of  gyration 
by  r.     Hence 

[*r".2irrcfr 

^-  ^'         =^^'  ^^>- 

Ex.  4.  To  find  the  radius  of  gyration  of  a  circular  disk  about 
a  diameter,  we  make  use  of  the  result  of  Ex.  2 ;  viz.  that  the 
square  of  the  radius  of  gyration  of  the  annulus  2ir9*8r  is  ^. 
Hence  the  final  result  will  be  j  of  that  in  Ex.  3 ;  or 

J^  =  ^^  (4). 

To  find  the  radius  of  gyration,  about  the  axis  of  rr,  of  the 
area  included  between  a  curve 

y=*(«) (5), 

the  axis  of  at,  and  two  bounding  ordinates,  we  may  divide  the 
area  into  elementary  strips  y&c.  The  square  of  the  radius 
of  gyration  of  a  strip  is  ^y*,  by  Ex.  1,  above.     Hence 

Sydx         fydx  ^' 

the  integrals  being  taken  between  the  proper  limits  of  x. 

Ex,  5.  To  find  the  radius  of  gyration  of  an  isosceles  tri- 
angular area,  about  its  line  of  symmetry. 

Taking  the  origin  at  the  vertex,  and  the  axis  of  x  along  the 
line  of  symmetry,  the  equations  of  the  two  sides  will  be 
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where  a  is  half  the  base,  and  h  the  altitude.  The  radius  of 
g3rration  for  the  whole  triangle  is  evidently  the  same  as  for 
either  half,  whence 


1  r*«' 


jf  I    7-=  ix^clx 


*'=^i^=*-' (^>- 

The  same  result  obviously  holds  for  the  radius  of  gyration  of  a 
rhombus  about  a  diagonal. 

Ex.  6.  To  find  the  radius  of  gyration  of  the  area  bounded  by 
the  ellipse 

S4=' <«>' 

about  the  axis  of  a;,  we  have 

^=^ll^  W- 

If  we  put  x-a  cos  ^y  —  h  sin  ^,  this  becomes 

jfc>=i-6»[*'8in*^rf<^  =  J6» (10). 

Similarly,  for  the  radius  of  gyration  about  the  minor  axis,  we 
should  find 

ifc*  =  ia« (11). 

127.    Three-Dimensional  Problemi. 

The  following  problems  in  three  dimensions  are  im- 
portant. 

Ex,  1.  To  find  the  radius  of  gyration  of  a  uniform  thin 
spherical  shell  of  radius  a  about  a  diameter. 

Take  the  origin  at  the  centre,  and  the  axis  of  x  along  the 
diameter  in  question.  If  the  shell  be  divided  into  narrow  zones 
by  planes  perpendicular  to  ae,  the  area  of  any  one  of  these  may  be 
denoted  by  2ira&i^  by  Art.  Ill,  Ex.  1,  and  its  radius  of  gyration 
by  y.     Hence 
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Ex.  2.  To  find  the  radius  of  gyration  of  a  uniform  solid 
sphere  about  a  diameter. 

Dividing  the  volume  into  thin  concentric  shells,  and  using  the 
result  of  Ex.  1,  we  have 

1^  =  ^-^ J— ^ =  |a» (2). 

A  general  formula  for  the  radius  of  gyration,  about  its 
axis,  of  a  uniform  solid  of  revolution,  is  easily  obtained. 
Dividing  the  solid  into  circular  laminse  by  planes  perpen- 
dicular to  the  axis,  which  is  taken  as  axis  of  x,  the  volume 
of  any  one  of  these  lamina  may  be  represented  by  iry^Sx, 
where  y  is  the  ordinate  of  the  generating  curve,  and  the 
square  of  its  radius  of  gyration  by  ^y*  (see  Art.  126,  Ex.  3). 
Hence 

j^.Jh'f^Vf^^Wd^ /gy 

Jfry^dx         Jy^dx  ^ 

JSx.  3.  To  find  the  radius  of  gyration  of  a  right  circular  cone 
about  its  axis,  we  put 

a 

where  a  is  the  radius  of  the  base,  and  h  the  altitude.     Thus 

fh 

*^  =  ^%jii — ^' w. 

/    a^dx 
Jo 

Ex.  4.     For  a  solid  sphere  of  radius  a,  we  have 

as  in  (2),  above.    A  similar  result  c€Ui  be  obtained  for  an  ellipsoid 
of  revolution. 

Ex.  5.  A  plane  area  having  a  line  of  symmetry,  revolves 
about  a  parallel  axis  in  the  same  plane.  To  find  the  radius  of 
gjn^tion,  about  the  axis  of  rotation,  of  the  solid  generated. 

Let  y  be  the  distance  of  any  point  of  the  area  from  the  axis 
of  rotation,  and  let  us  write 

y^a  +  rj (6), 
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where  a  is  the  distance  of  the  line  of  symmetry  of  the  area  from 
the  axis.  If  S^i  be  an  element  of  the  area,  and  k  the  required 
radius  of  gyration,  we  have 

'^'    :i(2wySA)    "  i{y&A) 

_  a*  S  (SA)  +  3a«a  (rfiA)  +  3aS  (if  Si)  +  S  (rfU) 

a%{SA)  +  l,(rfiA) 

Now,  in  consequence  of  the  assumed  symmetry  of  the  area  the 
sums  S  (v^A)  and  S  (v^^A)  must  be  unaltered  when  the  sign  of  tf 
is  reversed,  and  must  therefore  vanish.  Also  if  k  be  the  radios 
of  gyration  of  the  given  area  about  the  line  of  symmetry,  we 
have 

'^~  %{U)  ^  '• 

Henoe  the  above  fomrala  reduces  to 

ifc»  =  a«  +  3ic« (8). 

The  same  result  holds  whenever  the  generating  curve  has  a 
centre^  i.e.  a  point  such  that  any  chord  through  it  is  bisected 
there*.     The  proof  may  be  left  to  the  reader. 

For  example,  in  the  case  of  the  solid  ring  whose  sectional 
area  is  a  circle  of  radius  6,  we  have  ic*  =  ^\  and  therefore 

ifc«  =  a«  +  f6« (9), 

a  result  easily  verified  by  a  direct  calculation. 

A  similar  investigation  applies  to  the  case  of  the  sufface 
generated  by  the  revolution  of  a  plane  arc,  having  a  line  of 
symmetry,  about  a  parallel  axis  in  its  own  plane.  The  only 
difference  is  that  the  element  of  area  (SA)  is  now  to  be  replaced 
by  the  element  of  arc  (Ss),  The  result  has  the  same  form  (8)  as 
before. 

Thus  the  radius  of  gyration  of  the  awr/ace  of  the  anchor-ring, 
about  the  axis,  is  given  by 

*•  =  «•  +  !*• (10). 

This,  again,  is  easily  verified  independently. 

*  Townaend,  Quart.  Jour.  Math.,  t.  z.  (1870),  and  t.  xvi.  (1879). 
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128.  Mean-Square  of  the  DUtancei  of  a  B]r>tem 
of  Particlet  from  a  Plane. 

With  a  view  to  further  calculations  we  may  introduce 
the  conception  of  the  mean  square  of  the  distance  of  the 
mass  from  a  given  plane,  or  from  a  given  point.  Thus  if 
^,  ^f  ^%>  •••  he  the  distances  of  the  particles  mi,  m^,  m,, ..., 
respectively.  fix>m  a  given  plane  we  write 

^~       mi  +  7na+?w,+  ...        ^   X{m)    ^  ^' 

and,  if  ri,  r,,  r,, ...  he  the  distances  from  a  given  point, 

—     miVi*  +  mar,*  +  mar,^  + ...  _  2 (mr^)  .^. 

mi  +  m,-f  m,+  ...  S(m)    ^ 

Thus,  in  two  dimensions,  if  k  denote  the  radius  of 
gyration  ahout  a  line  through  the  origin  perpendicular  to 
the  plane  of  the  system, 


;t,  =  2m(^)  =  ^  +  ^ (3). 

2(m)  ^  ^  ' 


jBx.  I.     In  the  case  of  a  rectangle,  taking  the  origin  at  the 
centre,  and  the  axes  of  Xj  y  parallel  to  the  edges  (2a»  26),  we  have 

^=K  7=W (4). 

by  Art.  126,  Ex.  1,  and  therefore 

*'=J(«'  +  ^) (5). 

Ex.  2.     In  the  case  of  a  circular  hoop,  taking  the  origin  at 
the  centre,  we  have 

^=^=W (6), 

the  equality  of  the  first  two  members  being  due  to  the  symmetry 
about  the  origin.  Since  k  is  evidently  equal  to  the  radius  (a),  we 
infer  that  _^ 

^  =  ^=K (7). 

Ct  Art.  126,  Ex.  2. 

*  The  i^mbol  s?  mast  not  be  confounded  with  "S?.    For  example,  in  the 
case  of  two  equal  partioles  we  haye 
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Ex.  3.  Similarly,  in  the  case  of  a  uniform  circular  disk,  we 
infer  that 

^=3^=K (8), 

since  h^  =  ^a*,  by  Art.  126,  Ex.  3. 

In  three  dimensions,  if  kxt  A?y,  Ar^  be  the  radii  of  gyration 
with  respect  to  rectangular  axes  Ox,  Oy,  Oz,  respectively, 
we  have 

A?x'  =  ^  +  ^,    V  =  ^  +  ^.    A;,»  =  ^  +  ^ (9). 

Also,  if  r  denote  the  distance  of  any  particle  from  the 
origin,  we  have 

Hence,  and  from  (9), 

A:x'  +  V  +  */=2^ (11)- 

Ex,  4.  For  a  rectangular  parallelepiped,  taking  the  origin  at 
the  centre,  and  the  axes  of  x,  y,  z  parallel  to  the  edges  (2a,  26,  2c), 
we  have  by  a  calculation  similar  to  that  of  Art.  126,  Ex.  1, 

^=K  ?=i6*.  ^=y (12), 

and  therefore 

Ex,  5.  In  the  case  of  a  uniform  thin  spherical  shell  of  radius 
a,  taking  the  origin  at  the  centre,  we  have 

by  symmetry,  and  r*  =  a\  whence 

V=V=V  =  |«' (U), 

as  in  Art.  127,  Ex.  1. 

Esc  6.     For  a  uniform  solid  sphere,  we  have 


,  /;- 


iTTf^dr 


^-     1^     =»»' <»«)• 

and  therefore  V  =  V  =  V  =  |«' (16); 

ct  Art.  127,  Exs.  2,  4. 
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Ex,  7.     In  a  uniform  solid  ellipsoid  bounded  by  the  surface 

t^p"^-^ <i^)' 

since  the  section  by  a  plane  perpendicular  to  as  is  an  ellipse  of 
area 

and  similarly  y"  =  ^,    s' »  ^. 

Hence     V  =  i(6'  +  c»),    V  =  i(c"  +  «")»    V  =  i («'+&*)... (1»). 

129.  Comparison  of  Moments  of  Inertia  about 
Parallel  Axes. 

The  following  theorems  give  a  ample  means  of  comparing 
moments  of  inertia  about  different  parallel  axes. 

1^  The  mean  square  of  the  distances  of  the  particles 
of  a  system  from  any  given  plane  exceeds  the  mean  square 
of  the  distances  from  a  parallel  plane  through  the  centre  of 
mass  by  the  square  of  the  distance  between  these  planes. 

Let  Xi^  a^,  x^,  ...  be  the  distances  of  the  particles 
mi,  771,,  m,,  ...,  respectively,  fix)m  the  first-mentioned  plane; 
and  let  x  denote  the  distance  of  the  centre  of  masa  If  we 
write  __ 

«i  =  «  +  fi,     «2  =  «  +  f«,     «»  =  ^ -h  &,...,  ...(1), 

we  have 

^=  2(m)'"        2(m) 

_  2  (m) . a?  +  2ag  .  S(mf )+2(mf«) 

2(m) 

Now  2(wf)  =  0,  by  Art.  116 ;  and  the  fraction  2  (wf«)/2 (m) 

is  denoted,  in  accordance  with  our  previous  notation,  by  ^. 
Hence  _     ^ 

j*  =  f«  +  ^« (2). 

1.  21 
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2^.  The  mean  square  of  the  distances  of  the  particles 
of  a  system  (torn  a  given  line  exceeds  the  mean  square  of  the 
distances  from  a  parallel  line  through  the  centre  of  mass  by 
the  square  of  the  distance  between  these  lines. 

If  the  first-mentioned  line  be  taken  as  axis  of  z,  and  if  the 
coordinates  be  rectangular,  we  have,  by  the  preceding  case, 

«»T7  =  ^+7  =  F+^  +  (^  +  ^) (3)- 

Hence  if  k  denote  the  radius  of  gjnration  of  the  system 
about  an  axis  through  the  centre  of  mass,  and  A/  the  radius 
of  gyration  about  any  parallel  axis,  we  have 

ifc^  =  ifc«  +  A« (4), 

where  h  is  the  perpendicular  distance  between  the  two  axes. 

This  is  a  very  important  result  in  the  dynamical  appli- 
cation of  the  subject. 

Eoa.  1.  The  radius  of  gyration  of  a  rectangle  about  a  side  is 
given  by 

*'»  =  a«  +  ia»  =  |a» (5), 

if  2a  be  the  length  perpendicular  to  that  side.     This  may  be 
easily  verified  by  direct  integration. 

£x,  2.  With  the  same  notation  as  in  Art.  128,  Ex.  4,  the 
radius  of  gyration  of  a  rectangular  parallelepiped  about  an  edge 
(2c)  is  given  by 

;fc'«  =  (a»+6»)  +  J(a«  +  6»)  =  |(a«  +  6») (6). 

Ex,  3.  The  radius  of  gyration  of  a  uniform  circular  disk  of 
radius  a  about  an  axis  through  a  point  on  the  circumference, 
normal  to  the  plane  of  the  disk,  is  given  by 

ife'*  =  a«+K  =  f«" (7). 

Similarly,  the  radius  of  gyration  about  a  tangent  line  is  given  by 

*'»  =  a«  +  |«»  =  |a> (8). 

130.    Application  to  Distributed  Strenas. 

The  calculations  of  radii  of  gyration  of  plane  areas  have 
an  application  in  the  theory  of  stresses  distributed  over  plane 
areas. 
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Thus,  in  determining  the  centre  of  pressure  of  an  area  in 
contact  with  a  homogeneous  liquid,  if  the  axis  of  y  be  the  line 
in  which  the  plane  of  the  area  cuts  the  free  surface,  the 
a;-coordinate  of  the  centre  of  pressure  is,  by  Art.  119, 

f  =  ^°^2(^Sl)  (^>- 

In  our  present  notation,  we  have 

ultimately,  and  therefore 

f«~ (2). 

Ex,  In  the  case  of  a  circular  area,  having  its  centre  at  a 
distance  h  from  the  line  in  which  its  plane  meets  the  surface,  we 
have 

a* 
and  therefore  f  =  A+  J-r (3). 

Again,  in  the  theory  of  flexure,  referred  to  in  Art.  119,  the 
intensity  of  the  force  at  any  point  of  the  cross-section  of  a  beam 
is  equal  to 

t <'). 

where  y  is  the  distance  from  a  certain  line  in  the  plane  of  the 
section,  called  the  'neutral  line,'  B  is  the  radius  of  the  curve 
into  which  the  beam  is  bent,  and  ^  is  a  certain  coefficient 
depending  on  the  material  If  8A  be  an  element  of  area,  the 
total  force  across  the  section  is  the  limit  of 

|2(y8:i) (5). 

In  a  pure  flexure,  this  force  is,  by  hypothesis,  zero;  hence,  by 
Art  116,  the  neutral  line  will  pass  through  the  mass-centre  of 
the  section. 

The  stresses  on  the  cross-section  now  reduce  to  a  couple. 
The  moment  of  this  couple  about  the  neutral  line  (or  about  any 
line  parallel  to  it)  is  got  by  multiplying  the  force  on  each  element 

21—2 
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SA  by  its  distance  from  the  neutral  line.  In  this  way  we  get,  as 
the  value  of  the  '  flexural  couple,' 

|>climS(y»8il) (6), 

or  FAk'IB (7), 

where  A  is  the  area  of  the  cross-section,  and  A;  is  its  radius  of 
gyration  about  the  neutral  line. 

The  ratio  of  the  flexural  couple  to  the  curvature  (1/A)  is 
called  the  '  flexural  rigidity '  of  the  bar.  For  bars  of  the  same 
material  it  varies  as  Ak^, 

131.    Homogeneous  Strain  in  Two  Dimeniions.* 

Taking  first  the  case  of  two  dimensions,  let  us  suppose 
that,  in  any  plane  figure,  the  rectangular  coordinates  of  a 
point  (x,  y)  are  changed  to  {of,  jf\  where 

tf^  =  fluc,    'if^fiy  (1), 

a  and  /3  beine  given  constants.  The  resulting  deformation 
is  of  the  kind  called  '  homogeneous  strain ' ;  tne  coordinate 
axes  are  called  the  '  principsJ  directions '  of  the  strain ;  and 
the  constants  a,  /3  are  called  the  '  principal  ratios.' 

A  particular  case  is  the  method  of  '  orthogonal  projection.'  If 
the  axis  of  a;  be  the  common  section  of  the  two  planes,  we  have 
a  =  l,  /3  =  cos0,  where  &  is  the  inclination  of  the  plane  of  the 
original  figure  to  the  plane  of  projection. 

Since  the  substitution  (1)  is  of  the  first  degree,  it  follows 
that  straight  lines  will  transform  into  straight  lines.  Also, 
since  infinitely  distant  points  transform  into  infinitely  distant 
points,  parallel  straight  lines  will  transform  into  parallel  lines, 
and  therefore  parallelograms  into  parallelograms.  Hence, 
further,  equal  and  parallel  straight  Imes  will  transform  into 
equal  and  parallel  straight  lines;  so  that  lines  having  originally 
any  fi;iven  direction  are  altered  in  a  constant  ratio,  the  ratio 
varying  however  (in  general)  with  the  direction.  The  new 
direction  of  a  straight  line  is  of  course  in  general  different 
firom  the  original  duection. 

*  This  is  the  same  as  Bankine's  *  Method  of  Parallel  Projection,'  AppiitA 
Meehanies,  Arts.  61,  82,  580. 
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Again,  any  algebraic  curve  whatever  transforms  into  a 
carve  of  the  same  degree.     In  particular,  a  circle 


a;»  +  y»  =  a*. 


(2), 
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transforms  into  an  ellipse 


where 


a'  =  aa,    6'  =  /8o ; 


(3). 
(4). 
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and  it  is  evident  that  by  a  proper  choice  of  the  ratios  a,  )8  a 
circle  can  be  transformed  into  an  ellipse  of  any  given  dimen- 
sions, and  vice  versd.  Also  since  a  system  of  parallel  chords, 
and  the  diameter  bisecting  them,  transform  into  a  system  of 
parallel  chords,  and  the  diameter  bisecting  them,  it  is  evident 
that  perpendicular  diameters  of  the  circle  transform  into 
conjugate  diameters  of  the  ellipse. 

Further,  areas  are  altered  by  transformation  in  the 
constant  ratio  a/S.  For  this  is  evidently  true  of  any  rect- 
angle having  its  sides  parallel  to  the  principal  directions 
of  the  strain ;  and  any  area  whatever  can  be  approximated 
to  as  closely  as  we  please  by  the  sum  of  a  system  of  rectangles 
of  this  type. 

Ex,  1.  Thus,  the  area  of  the  ellipse  (3)  is  a/3  times  that  of  the 
circle  (2) ;  and  so 

=  afi .  ira*  =  ir .  oa .  Pa  =  ira'h'. 

Again,  a  chord  cutting  off  a  segment  of  constant  area  from  a 
circle  touches  a  fixed  concentric  circle.  Hence,  a  chord  cutting 
off  a  segment  of  constant  area  from  an  ellipse  touches  a  similar, 
similarly  situated,  and  concentric  ellipse. 

Again,  centres  of  mass  of  areaSt  considered  as  sheets  of 
matter  of  uniform  surface-density,  transform  into  centres  of 
mass.  For,  if  hAyZA'  be  corresponding  elements  of  area,  we 
have 

since  hA'  =  a/SSA. 

Hence,  and  by  similar  reasoning, 

«'  =  ax,    ^^fiy  (5). 

Bx.  2.  The  centre  of  mass  of  a  semicircular  area  is  on  the 
radius  perpendicular  to  the  bounding  diameter,  at  a  distance  4/3ir 
of  its  length  from  the  centra  Hence,  the  mass-centre  of  a 
send-ellipse,  bounded  by  any  diameter,  lies  on  the  conjugate 
semi-diameter,  at  a  distance  of  4/3ir  of  its  length  from  the  centre. 
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Finally,  mean  squares  of  distances  from  the  axes  of  x,  y 
transform  into  mean  squares  of  distances.     Thus 

^  "^'™   2(8-40  -"^^^^  2(8il)  • 
Hence,  and  by  similar  reasoning, 

^=oW,     /»  =  /8y (6). 

Bx,  3.  The  mean  squares  of  the  distances  of  points  within 
the  circle  (2)  from  the  coordinate  axes  are 

Hence,  for  the  ellipse  (3), 

S  =  iaV=Ja'«,     7=i)8»a»  =  i6'» (7). 

The  radius  of  gyration  of  an  elliptic  area  about  a  line  through 
the  centre  normal  to  the  plane  of  the  area  is  therefore  given  by 

*'=i(a'»  +  6'») (8), 

where  a',  V  are  the  principal  semi-axes. 

132.    Homogeneous  Strain  in  Three  Dimensions. 

There  is  a  similar  method  of  transformation  in  three 
dimensions,  the  formulsB  of  transformation  being  now 

a^  =  ow?,    y  =%,    /  =  7-8r (1), 

where  the  axes  are  supposed  rectangular. 

It  is  easily  seen  that  parallel  planes  transform  into  parallel 
planes ;  and  equal  and  parallel  straight  lines  into  equal  and 
parallel  straight  lines. 

Also,  the  sphere 

a?-\-f  +  s^^a^ (2), 

transforms  into  the  ellipsoid 

^+^+?=' (»)■ 

where  a'  =  aa,    V=^fia,    c'  —  ya (4); 

and  a  set  of  three  mutually  perpendicular  diameters  of  the 
sphere  transform  into  a  set  of  conjugate  diameters  of  the 
ellipsoid. 
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Again,  volumes  are  altered  by  the  transformation  in  the 
constant  ratio  0^87.  For  this  is  obviously  true  of  any 
rectangular  parallelepiped  having  its  edges  parallel  to  the 
coordinate  axes ;  and  any  volume  whatever  can  be  approxi- 
mated to  as  closely  as  we  please  by  the  sum  of  a  system  of 
such  parallelepipeds. 

JSx.  1.     The  volume  of  the  ellipsoid  (3)  is 

Again,  a  plane  cutting  off  a  segment  of  constant  volume  from 
an  ellipsoid  touches  a  similar,  similarly  situated,  and  oonoentric 
ellipsoid. 

By  reasoning  similar  to  that  employed  in  the  preceding 
Art.,  we  learn  that  centres  of  mass  of  voliimes,  considered  as 
occupied  by  matter  of  uniform  density,  transform  into  centres 
of  mass. 

Also  that  mean  squares  of  distances  from  the  coordinate 
planes  transform  into  mean  squares  of  distancea 

Ex.  2.  The  mass-centre  of  a  uniform  solid  hemisphere  is  on 
the  radius  perpendicular  to  the  bounding  plane,  at  a  distance  of 
f  of  its  length  from  the  centre.  Hence  the  mass^sentre  of 
a  semi-ellipsoid  cut  off  by  any  diametral  plane  is  on  the  radius 
conjugate  to  that  plane,  at  a  distance  of  f  of  its  length  from  the 
centre. 

Ex.  3.  The  mean  squares  of  the  distances  of  points  within 
the  sphere  (2)  from  the  coordinate  planes  being  assumed  to  be 

^  =  K»     3^  =  ^    ?  =  !«» (5), 

it  follows  that,  for  the  ellipsoid  (3), 

^=K"»   ?=¥>'\   ^-\c^ (6). 

The  radii  of  gyration  about  the  principal  axes  of  the  ellipsoid 
are  therefore  given  by 

V-K^'^  +  c").    V  =  i(«''  +  0.    *,»  =  !(«'»  + 6")... (7). 
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EXAMPLES.    XXXTX. 

1.  The  squares  of  the  radii  of  gyration  of  a  rhombus  about 
its  diagonals,  and  about  an  axis  through  its  centre  normal  to  its 
plane  are 

i6»,     ia»,    i(a»  +  6»), 

respectively,  where  2a,  26  are  the  lengths  of  the  diagonals. 

2.  The  radius  of  gyration,  about  the  axis,  of  the  area  of  a 
parabolic  s^nent  cut  off  by  a  double  ordinate  26,  is  given  by 

3.  The  radius  of  gyration  of  the  same  segment  about  the 
tangent  at  the  vertex  is  given  by 

where  h  is  the  length  of  the  axis  of  the  segment. 

4.  The  square  of  the  radius  of  gyration  of  a  semicircular 
area  of  radius  a,  about  an  axis  through  its  centre  of  mass 
perpendicular  to  its  plane,  is 


( 


*-§i)«'' 


5.  The  radius  of  gyration,  about  the  axis,  of  a  segment  of  a 
paraboloid  of  revolution,  cut  off  by  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the 
axis,  is  given  by 

where  6  is  the  radius  of  the  base. 

6.  Find  by  direct  calculation  the  radii  of  gyration  of  the 
volume  and  su^Eaoe  of  an  anchor-ring  about  its  axis. 

7.  The  square  of  the  radius  of  gyration  of  a  uniform  circular 
arc  of  radius  a  and  angle  2a,  about  the  middle  radius,  is 

8.  The  radius  of  gyration  of  a  uniform  circular  arc  of  radius 
a  and  angle  2a  about  an  axis  through  the  centre  of  mass,  perpen- 
dicular to  the  plane  of  the  arc,  is  given  by 


^  =  «'(i-t^): 
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and  the  radius  of  gyration  about  a  parallel  axis  through  the 
middle  point  of  the  arc  is  given  by 


jt.  =  2a«(l-^). 


9.  The  square  of  the  radius  of  gyration,  about  the  axis,  of  a 
solid  ring  whose  section  is  a  rectangle  with  the  sides  parallel  and 
perpendicular  to  the  axis,  is 

Ha'  +  n 
where  a,  b  are  the  inner  and  outer  radii. 

10.  The  mean  square  of  the  distance,  from  the  centre,  of 
points  within  an  ellipse  of  semi-axes  a,  6,  is 

Ka'  +  n 

11.  The  mean  square  of  the  distance,  from  the  centre^  of 
points  within  an  ellipsoid  of  semi-axes  a,  &,  c,  is 

12.  The  mean  square  of  the  distance,  from  an  equatorial 
plane,  of  the  surface  of  an  anchor-ring  is  ^',  where  b  is  the 
radius  of  the  generating  circle. 

13.  The  mean  square  of  the  distance,  from  the  same  plane,  of 
the  volume  of  the  ring,  is  J6*. 

14.  Explain  how  the  method  of  homogeneous  strain  can  be 
applied  to  simplify  the  determination  of  centres  of  pressure  in 
certain  cases ;  and  employ  it  to  find  the  centre  of  pressure  of  a 
semi-ellipse,  bounded  by  a  principal  axis,  when  this  axis  is  in  the 
surface  of  a  liquid. 

15.  The  centre  of  pressure  of  an  elliptic  area  is  in  the 
diameter  P^CP  which  bisects  the  horizontal  chords,  and  is  at  a 
distance 

iCP'/Cff 

from  the  centre  C,  where  H  is  the  point  in  which  PP'  produced 
meets  the  surface  of  the  liquid. 
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16.  The  flexural  rigidity  of  a  beam  of  rectangular  section 
varies  as  the  breadth  and  as  the  cube  of  the  depth. 

17.  The  flexural  rigidity  of  a  beam  of  circular  section  is  to 
that  of  a  beam  of  square  section  as  3  :  7,  if  the  areas  of  the 
sections  be  equal. 

18.  If  the  thickness  of  a  semi-circular  lamina  of  radius  a  vary 
as  the  distance  from  the  bounding  diameter,  the  square  of  the 
radius  of  gyration  with  respect  to  this  diameter  is  |a'. 

19.  If  (29  be  an  element  of  arc  of  an  ellipse,  and  p  the 
parallel  semi-diameter,  the  value  of  the  integral 

fds 
taken  round  the  curve,  is  2ir. 


JP 


CHAPTER  IX. 


SPECIAL   CURVES. 


133.  Algebraic  Carres  wtth  an  Aads  of  Sym- 
metry. 

The  method  of  tracing  algebraic  curves  of  the  type 

y=/(«') (1). 

where /(j;)  is  a  rational  function,  including  the  determination 
of  asymptotes,  maximum  and  minimum  ordinates,  and  points 
of  inflexion,  has  been  illustrated  in  various  parts  of  this 
book ;  see  Arts.  14, 15,  50,  68. 

The  study  of  algebraic  curves  in  general  is  beyond  our 
limits,  but  a  little  space  may  be  devoted  to  the  aiscussion 
of  curves  of  the  type 

y'^/C*) (2). 

Two  points  of  novelty  here  present  themselves.  Since  the 
equation  gives  two  equal,  but  oppositely-signed,  values  of  y 
for  every  value  of  a?,  the  curve  will  be  symmetrical  with 
respect  to  the  axis  of  x ;  also  since  ^  must  be  positive,  there 
can  be  no  real  part  of  the  curve  within  those  ranges  of  x  (if 
any)  for  which /(a?)  is  negative. 

Thus  i{  f(x)  contain  a  simple  factor  x  —  x^,  so  that  the 
equation  is  of  the  form 

f/'--(x-x,)4>(x) (3). 

the  right-hand  member  will  change  sign  as  x  passes  through 
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the  value  ati.  Hence  on  one  side  of  the  point  (xi^  0)  the 
ordinate  is  imaginary. 

Also,  we  have,  at  this  point, 

\hx)      {x  —  XiY     X  —  Xi* 

and  therefore,  dyjdx^  oo  •  The  tangent  is  therefore  perpen- 
dicular to  Ox. 

If,  on  the  other  hand, /(a;)  contain  a  dovbU  factor,  say 

r/'^ix'-x.yi^ix) (4), 

the  right-hand  side  does  not  change  sign  as  x  passes  through 
the  value  o^.  Hence  the  ordinate  is  real  on  both  sides  of 
the  point  (^,  0),  or  imaginary  on  both  sides.  In  the  former 
case  we  have  two  branches  of  the  curve  intersecting  at  an 
angle  and  forming  what  is  called  a  '  node' ;  in  the  latter  case 
(^,  0)  is  an  isolated  or  '  conjugate '  point  on  the  locua  The 
directions  of  the  tangent-lines  at  the  node  are  given  by 


[W-'^j^r  *'-->■ 


lif{x)  contain  a  triple  factor,  say 

t^{x^x,f4>{x) (5), 

the  ri^ht-hand  side  changes  sign  at  the  point  (^,  0);  the 
curve  IS  therefore  imaginary  on  one  side  of  this  point.  Also 
since  dyjdx  here  =  0,  the  curve  touches  the  axis  of  x. 

We  proceed  to  some  examples;   beginning  with  cases 
where  f{x)  is  integral  as  well  as  rational. 

Ex,  1.     In  the  cases  where  f{x)  is  of  the  first  or  second 
degree,  say 

y*  =  i!aj  +  j?,     y^  =  AQ^^Bx  +  G (6), 

the  carve  is  a  oonic  having  the  axis  of  a;  as  a  principal  axis. 

Ex,  2.     The  cubical  carves 

^  =  Aa*-k-Ba^+Cx  +  D (7), 

include  some  interesting  varieties. 
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(a)    If  the  linear  factors  of  the   right-hand  side  he  real 
and  distinct,  we  may  write 

ay»  =  (a:-a)(«-/9)(a:-y) (8), 

and  there  is  no  loss  of  generality  in  supposing  that  a  is  positive 
and  a<^<y.  The  ordinates  are  then  imaginary  for  a;<a,  and 
for  P<.x<y.  Between  (a,  0)  and  ()9,  0)  there  is  a  maximum 
value  of  ^.  The  curve  consists  therefore  of  a  closed  oval,  and  of 
an  infinite  hranch.     For  large  values  of  x  we  have 


S=i('-i)(>-f)(>-9. 


BO  that  the  curve  tends  to  become  more  and  more  nearly  perpen- 
dicular to  the  axis  of  x, 

(6)  If  the  expression  on  the  right-hand  of  (7)  has  only  one 
real  factor,  we  may  write 

ay*  =  (a:-a)(aj*+paj  +  5') (9), 

where  f^<iq.    The  curve  then  only  meets  the  axis  of  x  once. 

(c)  The  transition  from  the  form  (8)  to  the  form  (9)  may 
be  imagined  to  take  place  in  two  ways.  In  the  first  way, 
the  intermediate  critical  case  is  marked  by  the  coalescence  of  the 
two  greater  of  the  quantities  a,  p,  y,  so  that 

ay»  =  (a;-a)(a;-/3)> (10). 

Here  y  is  imaginary  for  x<a,  and  real  for  ooo,  but  vanishes 
for  x  =  p.  The  point  (fi,  0)  is  here  a  node ;  it  may  be  regarded 
as  due  to  the  union  of  the  oval  in  the  former  case  with  the  infinite 
branch. 

(d)  If,  however,  the  two  smaller  of  the  quantities  a,  ^,  y 
coalesce,  so  that 

ay'  =  (x-aY{x-y) (11), 

y  will  be  imaginary  for  sc  <  y,  except  for  as  =  a,  when  it  vanishes. 
The  point  (a,  0}  is  therefore  an  isolated  point;  it  may  be  regarded 
as  due  to  the  evanescence  of  the  oval  in  the  first  case. 

All  these  cases  are  illustrated  in  Fig.  74.  Beginning  on  the 
right  we  have  a  curve  of  the  type  (9),  consisting  of  a  single 
infinite  branch.  Next  to  it  comes  the  case  of  an  infinite  branch 
associated  with  an  isolated  point  (at  0),  the  equation  being  of 
the  type  (11).     Next  in  order  comes  an  infinite  branch,  and  with 
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it  on  oval  sarroundiDg  the  point  0;  the  eqn»tion  ia  now  of  the 
type  (8).  In  the  next  stage,  the  ov&I  and  the  infinite  branch 
have  united  to  form  a  node  with  a  loop,  the  correuponding  type 


oi  equ&tioD  being  (10).  Finally,  we  have  a  single  branch  paaaing 
oatside  the  loop  in  the  last  case;  the  eqnation  is  again  of  the 
Up.  (9)'. 

*  ^e  «v*M  in  the  Bgaxe  have  been  tnoed  from  the  aqnation 
«  C=  -  2, 0, 3,  i,  6.   The  relation  between  them  ia  most  eaeily  oMioeived 
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(e)     In  the  very  special  case  where  all  three  quantities  a, 
fif  y,  in  (8),  coincide,  so  that 


oy*  =  (a:  —  a)* 


(12). 


the  curve  is  known  as  the  'semi-cubical  parabola.'  It  has  a 
*cuBp'  at  (a,  0);  this  may  be  regarded  as  an  extreme  form  of 
a  node,  due  to  the  evanescence  of  the  loop.  See  Fig.  75,  where 
a  =  0. 


Fig.  76. 


If,  in  the  equation  (2),f{x)  be  rational  but  not  integral, 
the  real  roots  (if  any)  of  the  denominator  will  give  asymptotes 
parallel  to  y,  provided  that,  for  values  of  x  differing  infinitely 
little  from  these  roots,  y*  be  positive. 


Ex.  3. 


y"_  a5-a 


a' 


X 


(13). 


The  axis  of  y  is  an  asymptote.  Also,  for  large  values  of  x  we 
have  y  =  ±a,  nearly.  There  is  no  real  part  of  the  curve  between 
x  =  0  and  x  =  a.     See  Fig.  76. 
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Fig.  76.  Pig.  77. 

E^.i.  g=?^ (14). 

Here  y  is  imaginary  for  x  negative,  and  for  x>a.  See  Fig.  77. 
The  curve  is  known  as  the  '  witch'  of  Agnesi. 

Ex,  5.  y«  =  a3?:l-«' (15). 

0  ^  X 

There  is  a  node  at  the  origin,  and  the  curve  cuts  the  axis  of  x 
again  at  (—a,  0).  For  a; > 5,  and  a;<-a,  y  is  imaginary.  The 
Ime  a;  =  6  is  an  asymptote.     See  Fig.  78. 

^*6.  y«  =  ^ (16). 

This  is  obtained  by  putting  a  =  0  in  (15).  The  loop  now  shrinks 
into  a  cusp;  see  f^g.  79.     The  curve  is  known  as  the  'cissoid.' 

L.  22 
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Pig.  78. 


Pig.  79. 


Ex,  7. 


y»  =  :^ 


x  +  a 
x  —  a 


.(17). 


Since  y  is  imaginary  for  a>x>'-  a,  except  for  aj  =  0,  the 
origin  is  an  isolated  point.  To  find  the  oblique  asymptotes 
we  have 


1.-* 


a^-i 


H— :  -*('*i)('-S 


X. 


=±(i  +  ^i^^-) 


.(18). 


Hence  the  lines 

y  =  +  (a:  +  a) 

are  asymptotes.     See  Fig,  80. 


.(19) 
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*H 


Y' 


Fig.  80. 


1.  Trace  the  curyes 

y'  =  4a?(l -a),    j/'sa'  +  aj  +  l. 

2.  Trace  the  curve 

ay*  =  a^  (a  -  a?), 

and  shew  that  it  forms  a  loop  of  area  -^a^ 

Find  where  the  breadth  of  the  loop  is  greatest, 

3.  Trace  the  curve 

and  shew  that  it  forms  two  loops,  each  of  area  |a'. 


[*=!«] 


22—2 
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4.  Trace  the  curves 

j^  =  aj(a!«-l),    j^  =  a:»(l-a:). 

5.  Trace  the  curve 

ay  =  aj*(a«-aj»), 

and  shew  that  it  encloses  an  area  lints'. 

6.  Trace  the  curve 

and  shew  that  it  encloses  an  area  fa*. 

7.  The  length  of  an  arc  of  the  curve 

(Fig.  75),  from  the  vertex  to  the  point,  whose  abscissa  is  a^  is 

8.  The  mass  centre  of  the  area  included  between  the  curve 
o^  =  Q?  and  the  line  a;  =  A  is  at  the  point  i^hy  0). 

9.  If  the  curve  a^  =  x'  revolve  about  the  axis  of  «,  the 
volume  included  between  the  surface  generated,  and  any  plane 
perpendicular  to  the  axis,  is  one-fourth  that  of  a  cylinder  of  the 
same  length  on  the  same  circular  base. 

10.    Trace  the  curves 


X       ^      a;  (1  -  a?)  * 
11.     The  area  included  between  the  curve 


a*        X 


(Fig.  77)  and  its  asymptote  is  ira\ 

If  the  same  curve  revolve  about  its  asymptote,  the  volume  of 
the  solid  generated  is  ^ir'a'. 

12.     Trace  the  curves 

X  X 
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13. 

Trace  the  curves 

14. 

Trace  the  curves 

Determine  the  maximum  and  minimum  ordinates  (if  any), 
and  the  points  of  inflexion. 

15.  The  area  included  between  the  curve 

a  —  x 
(Fig.  79)  and  its  asjrmptote  is  fira\ 

If  the  same  curve  revolve  about  its  asymptote  the  volume  of 
the  solid  generated  is  ^o*. 

16.  Trace  the  curve 

and  shew  that  the  area  included  between  its  two  branches  and 
either  asymptote  is  2a*. 

17.  Shew  that  the  area  included  between  the  curve 

a-\-  X 


y'^a^ 


a  — «' 


(Fig.  78)  and  its  asymptote  is  |(ir  +  4)  a\ 
18.     Trace  the  curve 


and  shew  that  the  area  included  between  the  curve  and  either 
asymptote  is  }ira'. 

19.     Trace  the  curve 
and  shew  that  it  forma  a  loop  of  area  ^  (v  —  2)  a*. 
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20.    Trace  the  curve 

y'=-i(2a-a:)(aj-a), 

and  shew  that  it  encloses  an  area  ^ira\ 

134.    Traiucendental  Cnnres;  Catenary,  Tractrlz. 

We  proceed  to  the  discussion  of  some  important  curves, 
mainly  transcendental,  which  are  most  conveniently  defined 
by  equations  of  the  type  already  referred  to  in  Art.  54,  viz. 

^  =  *(0.  y-x(0 in 

where  ^  is  a  variable  parameter. 

The  'catenary'  is  the  curve  in  which  a  uniform  chain 
han^  freely  under  gravity.  It  appears  from  elementary 
statical  principles  that  if  «  be  the  arc  of  the  curve  measured 
from  the  lowest  point  (A)  up  to  any  point  P,  and  '^  the 
inclination  to  the  horizontal  of  the  tangent  at  P,  then 

«  =  atan'^ (2), 

where  a  is  a  constant.  Hence  if  a?,  y  be  horizontal  and 
vertical  coordinates,  we  have 

dx     dx  ds 

d       d   Z  ^'"^^' 

Integrating,  we  find 

^  =  a  log  tan  (Jtt  +  J-^),     y  =  a  sec  ^ (4). 

The  omission  of  the  additive  constants  merely  amounts  to  a 
special  choice  of  the  origin,  which  was  so  £u:  undetermined. 
Since  the  formulsd  (4)  make,  ^  =  0,  y  =  a  for  '^  =»  0,  it  appears 
that  the  origin  is  at  a  distance  a  vertically  beneath  A. 

From  (4)  the  Cartesian  equation  can  be  deduced  without 
difficulty.    We  have 

-  =  log  tan(j7r  +  i-^)  =  log  (sec -^  +  tan  ^), 
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whence 
and  therefore 


sec'^  +  tan-^sse*'*   ) 


sec  y^  —  tan  ^ 
Hence,  by  addition  and  subtraction, 


X 


y^a  sec  -^  =  a  cosh  - , 


a 


8  =  a  tan  -^  =  a  sinh 


a  J 


(5). 


.(6). 


Some  further  properties  follow  easily  from  a  figure.  If 
PN  be  the  ordinate,  PT  the  tangent,  PO  the  normal,  IfZ 
the  perpendicular  from  the  foot  of  the  ordinate  on  the 
tangent,  we  have 

NZ  =  y  COB  -^  =  a,    PZ  =  a  tan  ^  =  «. 
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Since  PZ  is  equal  to  the  arc  of  the  catenary,  it  is  easUy  seen 
that  the  consecutive  position  of  Z  is  in  ZN-,  in  other  words,  ZN 
is  a  tangent  to  the  locus  of  Z,  Hence  this  locus  possesses  the 
property  that  its  tangent  ZN  is  of  constant  length.  The  curve 
thus  characterized  is  called  the  '  tractriz/  from  the  fact  that  it  is 
the  path  of  a  heavy  particle  dragged  along  a  rough  horizontal 
plane  by  a  string,  the  other  end  {N)  of  which  is  made  to  describe 
a  straight  line  (OX), 


The  curve  has  a  cusp  at  A^  and  the  axis  of  a;  is  an  asymptote. 

Many  properties  of  the  tractrix  follow  immediately  from  the 
constancy  (in  length)  of  the  tangent.  For  example,  since  two 
consecutive  tangents  make  an  angle  ^  with  one  another,  the  area 
swept  over  by  l^e  tangent  is  given  by 

taken  between  the  proper  limits.  The  whole  area  between  the 
curve  and  its  asymptote  is  thus  found  to  be  \va\ 

136.    LiMi^ous'  Cuirei. 

These  curves,  which  are  of  importance  in  Acoustics, 
result  firom  the  composition  of  two  simple-harmonic  motions 
in  perpendicular  directions.  They  may  therefore  be  repre- 
sented by 

a;  =  a  cos  (w^ +  6),    y  =  6cos(w'^  +  6') (1), 

and  it  is  further  obvious  that  we  may  give  any  convenient 
value  to  one  of  the  quantities  6,  €\  since  this  amounts  merely 
to  a  special  choice  of  the  origin  of  t 
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When  the  periods  27r/n,  iirjn'  are  commensurable,  we 
can  by  elimination  of  t  obtain  the  relation  between  x  and  y 
in  an  algebraic  form. 

Ex.  1.     In  the  case  w'  =w,  we  may  write 

a;  =  a  COB  (n/  +  c),     y  =  6  cos  wi (2), 

whence    —  j-  cos  c  =  -  sin  nt  sin  c,     y  sin  c  =  cos  n<  sin  c 
a     6  0 

Squaring,  and  adding,  we  find 

a?     2ajy 


—r  COB  c  +  To  =  sin'  c 
oo  or 


.(3). 


f 

\      . 

« 


Fig.  88. 

This  represents  an  ellipse.     In  the  special  case  of  c  =  0  or  c  =  tt, 
the  ellipse  degenerates  into  a  straight  line 


a     0 


(4). 


If  the  equality  of  periods  be  not  quite  exact,  the  figure 
described  may  be  regai*ded  as  an  eUipse  which  gradually  changes 
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its  form  owing  to  a  continuous  variation  of  the  relative  phase  (c) 
of  the  two  component  motions. 

When  the  ellipse  (3)  is  referred  to  its  principal  axes,  the 
coordinates  of  the  moving  point  take  the  forms 

a;  =  aoo8(n^  +  c),     y  =  68in(n^  +  c) (5). 

We  identify  nt-^t  with  the  'eccentric  angle';  and  since  this 
increases  uniformly  with  the  time  it  appears  that  the  point  (x,  y) 
moves  like  the  orthogonal  projection  of  a  point  describing  a  circle 
of  radius  a  with  a  constant  velocity  na.  Since  in  the  transition 
from  the  circle  to  the  ellipse  any  infinitely  small  chord  is  altered 
in  the  same  ratio  as  the  radius  parallel  to  it,  we  see  that  in  the 
elliptic  motion  the  velocity  at  any  point  P  will  be  n .  CD,  where 
CD  is  the  semi-diameter  conjugate  to  CP,  C  being  the  centre. 

The  type  of  motion  here  considered  is  called  'elliptic  har- 
monic' 

£x.  2.     If  n  =  2n,  we  may  write 

a;  =  a  oosn^,      y=b cos {2fU+  c) (6). 

Here  y  goes  through  its  period  twice  as  fast  as  as,  and  the  point 
(0,  —  b  cos  c)  is  passed  thix>ugh  twice  as  rU  increases  by  2t.  The 
curve  therefore  consists  in  general  of  two  loops. 

For  €  =  ±hrf  the  curve  is  symmetrical  with  respect  to  both 
axes,  the  algebraic  equation  being 


?-*S(>-S) <'^ 


When   c  =  0,  or  ir,  the  curve  degenerates  into  an  arc  of  the 
parabola 


h<4-') w 


When  the  relation  of  the  periods  is  not  quite  exact  the  curve 
oscillates  between  these  two  parabolic  arcs  as  extreme  forms*. 

*  A  method  of  congtnioting  LisaajouB'  oorves  is  indicated  in  Fig.  83, 
where  the  vertical  and  horizontal  lines,  being  drawn  throned  equidistant 
points  on  the  respective  auxiliary  drolefl,  mark  out  equal  intervale  of  time. 

There  are  numerons  optical  and  mechanical  contrivances  for  producing 
the  curves.  For  a  description  of  these,  and  for  specimens  of  the  carves 
described,  we  must  refer  to  books  on  experimental  Acoustics. 
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13&    The  Cycloid. 


The  'cycloid'  is  the  curve  traced  by  a  point  on  the 
circumference  of  a  circle  which  rolls  in  contact  with  a  fixed 
straight  line.  It  evidently  consists  of  an  endless  succession 
of  exactly  congruent  portions,  each  of  which  represents  a 
complete  revolution  of  the  circle.  The  points  (such  as  il  in 
the  figure)  where  the  curve  is  furthest  from  the  fixed  straight 
line  or  'base'  (BD)  are  called  'vertices';  the  points  (2>)  half- 
way between  successive  vertices,  where  the  curve  meets  the 
base,  are  the  'cusps.'  A  line  (AB)  through  a  vertex  and 
perpendicular  to  the  base  is  called  an  'axis'  of  the  curve.  It 
IS  evidently  a  line  of  symmetry. 

It  is  convenient  to  employ  the  circle  described  on  an  axis 
AB  BS  diameter  as  a  circle  of  reference.    Let  IPT  be  any 


Fig.  84. 

other  position  of  the  rolling  circle,  /  the  point  of  contact 
with  the  base,  C  the  centre,  T  the  opposite  extremity  of  the 
diameter  through  I,  and  let  P  be  the  position  of  the  tracing- 
point.    Draw  PMN  parallel  to  the  base,  meeting  TI  and  AB 
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in  M  and  N  respectively,  and  the  circle  of  reference  in  Q. 
It  AT^  AB  he  taken  as  axes  of  x  and  y,  the  coordinates  of 
P  will  be 

x^NP^BI+MP,    y--AN=CT^CM. 

Let  a  be  the  radius  of  the  rolling  circle,  and  6  the  angle 
(PGT)  through  which  it  turns  as  the  tracing  point  travels 
from  A  to  P.  We  have,  then,  BI==a0,  PM = a  sin  0, 
CM = a  cos  0,  and  therefore         ^ 


x^aie^-smO)) 

y==a(l-cosd)j  ^  ^' 


From  these  equations  all  the  properties  of  the  curve  can 
be  deduced.  Thus  if  y^  denote  the  inclination  of  the  tangent 
to  AT,  or  of  the  normal  to  BA,  we  have 

,      dy     dy  I  dx        sin  d        ^      -  ^ 

whence  y^  =  ^d (2). 

Since  the  angle  TIP  is  one-half  of  TOP,  it  follows  that  IP 
is  the  normal,  and  PT  the  tangent,  to  the  curve  at  P.  Cf. 
Art.  164,  below. 

Again,  to  find  the  arc  («)  of  the  curve,  we  have 

(^y  +  (^y  =  a«{(l+costf)«  +  sin»d}  =  4a*cos«4^, 

whence,  by  Art.  109, 

8  =s  2a/cos  ^0d0  =  4a  sin  ^0, 

or,  in  terms  of  ^^, 

«  =  4asin'^ (3), 

no  additive  constant  being  required,  if  the  origin  of  «  be  at  il. 
This  relation  is  important  in  Dynamica 

Since  TP  =  T/sin  '^,  we  have 

arcilP  =  2rP=2chord4Q (4). 

In  particular,  the  length  of  the  arc  from  one  cusp  to  the 
next  is  8a. 
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If  we  pat 

y' = /if  =o  (1+008^ (5X 

(he  area  included  between  the  curve  and  the  base  is  given 
by 

ji/dx  =  a«/(l  +  cos  eyde  =  4a«/co8*  ^OdO  =  8aVco8«  ^  d^. 

Taking  this  between  the  limits  T  i^r,  we  find  that  the  area 
included  between  the  base  and  one  arch  of  the  curve  is  three 
times  the  area  of  the  generating  circle. 

The  curve  traced  by  any  point  fixed  relatively  to  a  circle 
which  rolls  on  a  fixed  straight  Ime  is  called  a  '  trochoid.' 

If,  in  Fig.  84,  the  tracing  point  be  in  the  radius  CP,  at  a 
distance  k  from  the  centre,  its  coordinates  vdll  be 

y  =  a-ifecoetf  J  ^^^ 

When  ib  >  a  we  have  loops,  which  in  the  particular  case  (ib  =  a)  of 
the  cycloid  degenerate  into  cusps.  When  it  <  o^  the  curve  does 
not  meet  the  base.     Fig.  85  shews  the  cases  ^  =  }a,  ib  =  a,A;=fa. 

It  is  readily  proved  from  (6)  that  the  normal  at  any  point  of 
the  trochoid  passes  through  the  corresponding  position  of  the 
point  of  contact  of  the  rolling  circle.     CL  Art  164. 

137.    Epicycloids  and  Hypocycloidfl. 

The  path  traced  out  by  a  point  on  the  circumference  of  a 
circle  wnich  rolls  in  contact  with  a  fixed  circle  is  called  an 
•  epicycloid '  or  a  *  hjrpocycloid '  according  as  the  rolling  circle 
is  outside  or  inside  the  fixed  circle*.  Those  epicycloids  in 
which  the  rolling  circle  surrounds  the  fixed  circle  may  be 
refen*ed  to,  when  a  distinction  is  desired,  as  '  pericycloids.' 

Let  0  be  the  centre  of  the  fixed  circle,  C  that  of  the 
rolling  circle  in  any  position,  /  the  point  of  contact,  P  the 
tracing  point;  and  suppose  that,  initially,  the  other  extremity 
P  of  the  diameter  PCP'  was  in  contact  with  A.    We  take 

*  This  is  the  definition  as  improved  by  Prootor  in  his  Treaiue  on  the 
Cycloid,  etc.  (1S78). 
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as  our  standard  case  that  in  which  each  circle  is  external  to 
the  other.    Let 

The  inclination  of  CP  to  OA  will  he  0-¥  <l>.     Hence  if  we 


Fig.  86. 

take  0  as  origin  of  rectan^lar  coordinates,  and  OA  as  axis 
of  a,  we  find,  by  orthogonal  projections,  that  the  coordinates 
of  P  are 

a?  =  (a  +  6)  cos  5  +  6  cos  (0  4-  ^),  ]  .^  v 

y  =  (a  +  6)8in^  +  68in(d  +  t^)  j  ^  ^' 


or,  since 


aO  =  arc  AI  =  arc  P'/s  b(l> . 

-it 
a?  =  (a  +  6)  cos  d  +  6  cos  — r —  0, 

y^{a  +-6)  sin  ^  +  6  sin  — , —  6 


(2). 


(3). 


The  epicycloid  traced  out  by  P'  is  found  by  changing  the 
sign  of  6  in  the  caefficieni  of  the  second  terms ;  viz.  we  have 
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(4). 


aj  =  (a  +  6)co8tf-6coB— jr-  tf, 

i/  =  (a  +  b)axi$-b sin  —j--  0 
This  has  a  cusp  at  A, 

In  the  above  standard  case  the  circles  lie  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  taneent  at  I,  If  they  lie  on  the  same  side,  as  in 
the  '  pericycloias '  and  '  hypocycloids/  we  have  merely  to 
reverse  the  sicpi  of  b  throughout,  the  formulsB  corresponding 
to  (3)  being  then 

a?  =  (a  —  6)  cos  0  —  b  cos  —r—  0, 


y  =  (a  —  6)  sin  ^  +  6  sin  — r—  0 


(6). 


The  verification  is  left  to  the  reader ;  see  Fig.  87.     In  the 
hypocycloids  we  have  a  >  6,  in  the  pericycloids  a  <  6. 


Fig.  87. 
Similarly,  for  the  locus  of  P'  we  obtain 

X  =  (a  -  6)  cos  0  +  b  cos  —J-—  Oj 
y  =  (a  -  6)  sin  O-bsm  — =; —  $ 

0 


(6). 
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To  find  the  tangent  at  any  point  of  an  epicycloid,  we 
have  from  (1),  since  d^jdd^ajh, 

dy        cos  (9  +  cos  (tf  +  A)  .  /ii  .  ux      /h\ 

ax        8m^4-8in(ff +  ^) 

On  reference  to  Fig.  86,  we  see  that  d  +  ^^  is  the  inclination 
of  IP  to  OA.  Hence  IP  is  normal  to  the  epicycloid  at  P. 
A  similar  result  can  be  deduced,  of  course,  for  the  peri- 
cycloids  and  hypocycloids,  from  the  equations  (5).  Cf. 
Art.  164. 

Again,  from  (1), 

Hence  8^— —  sin^^ (9), 

no  additive  constant  being  necessary,  if  «  =  0  for  ^  =  0. 

If  we  denote  by  y^  the  inclination  of  the  normal  IP  to 
OA,  we  have 

^=<?+i^=^^ (10), 

and  therefore       «=s-^ —  sin sr^ (11). 

The  formula  (9)  has  a  simple  interpretation.    It  appears 
from  Fig.  86  that  TP^ibsm^^,  whence 

^«2?^x  chord  TP (12)» 

a  ^    ^ 

In  particular,  the  length  of  the  curve  from  one  cusp  to  the 
next  is  8  (a  +  ft)  b/cu 

The  corresponding  results  for  the  pericycloids  and  hypo- 
cycloids  are  easily  inferred  by  changing  the  sign  of  6. 

*  Cf.  Newton,  Prineijpia,  lib.  i.,  prop,  xlix, 
L.  23 
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The  curve  traced  out  by  a  point  of  the  rolling  circle  which  is 
not  on  the  circumference  is  called  an  '  epitrochoid,'  or  a  ^hypo- 
trochoid/  as  the  case  may  be.  If  A;  denote  the  distance  of  the 
tracing  point  from  the  centre  of  the  rolling  circle,  the  expressions 
for  the  coordinates  a;,  y  in  the  various  cases  are  obtained  by 
writing  k  for  b  in  the  coefficients  (only)  of  the  second  terms. 

138.    Special  Cases. 

1^  If  the  radius  of  the  fixed  circle  be  infinitely  great  we 
fall  back  on  the  case  of  the  cycloid.  The  corresponding 
equations  are  easily  deduced  from  Art.  137  (1),  writing  a-^-a 
for  x,a0=b<f>,  and  (finally)  0  =  0. 

2^  Again,  making  the  radius  of  the  rolling  circle  infinite, 
we  get  the  path  described  by  a  point  of  a  straic^ht  line  which 
rolls  on  a  fixed  circle.  The  curve  thus  defined  is  called  the 
'  involute  of  the  circle ' ;  see  Art  161.  The  equations  may 
be  obtained  as  limiting  forms  of  Art  187  (4),  or  they  may 
be  Mrritten  down  at  once  from  a  figure.    We  find 


x^acosO-^-aOeinO, 
y  =  asm0—  aOcosO 


} (U 


Fig.  88. 
The  corresponding  trochoidal  curve  is 

y  =  (a  +  A)8intf-a«coBfl/  ^^^' 

where  h  =  PQ  in  the  figure,  Q  being  the  tracing  point.  The  i 
particular  case  of  h=-a  gives  the  ' spiral  of  ArchimedeS|'  see  J 
Art.  140.  ^ 


i 
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3^    If  the  radii  a,  6  be  commensurable,  then  after  some 

exact  number  of  revolutions  the  tracing  point  will  have 

returned  to  its  original  position,  and  its  subsequent  course 

will  be  a  repetition  of  the  previous  path.    In  such  cases  the 

curve  is  algebraic,  since  the  trigonometrical  functions  can  be 

eliminated  between  the  expressions  for  x  and  y.    Sometimes 

the  equation  is  more  conveniently  expressed  in  polar  co- 

ordinatea 

* 
Fig&  89,  90,  91  shew  the  epi-  and  h3rpo-cycloids  in  which 

the  ratio  of  the  radius  of  the  rolling  circle  to  that  of  the  fixed 

circle  has  the  values  1,  J,  J,  respectively. 


Fig.  89. 


Fig.  90. 


23—2 
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Fig.  91. 

We  proceed  to  notice  in  detail  one  or  two  of  the  cases 
which  have  specially  important  propertiea 

Eon,  1.     The  <  cardioid.' 

If  in  Art.  137  (3)  we  put  6  =  o^  we  get 

2B  =  2a  cos  ^  +  a  cos  2^,     y=:2asin^  +  aBin20, 

whence    a;  +  a»2a(l +co8^)cos0,   y  =  2a(l +cos0)sin0...(3). 

This  shews  that  the  radius  vector  drawn  from  the  point  (-  O)  0) 
as  pole  is  given  by 

r  =  2a(l  +  cofltf) (4). 


Fig.  92. 
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This  is  otherwise  evident  from  Fig,  92,  where 

A'F  =  2  J'iVT  =  2  (0/  +  A'M). 

The  corresponding  trochoids  are  given  by 

x  =  2a  cos  O  +  k  cos  20,    y  =  2a  sin  0  +  k  sin  2$, 

Referred  to  the  point  (-^>  0)  as  pole  these  formulae  are  equi- 
valent to 

r=  2  (a  +  A5  cos*) (5), 

which  is  the  polar  equation  of  the  'lima9on'  (Art.  141).  This 
equation,  again,  is  easily  obtained  geometrically. 

Ex.  2.     A  circle  rolls  inside  another  of  twice  its  radius. 

If  in  Art.  137  (6)  we  put  6  =  ^fls  ^^  g^^ 

x  =  acosOy     y  =  0 (6); 

t.e.  the  tracing  point  on  the  circumference  of  the  rolling  circle 
traces  out  a  diameter  of  the  fixed  circle. 

Again,  the  corresponding  trochoidal  curve  is  given  by 

a?  =  (6  +  ife)co8tf,    y=(6-Aj)8in* (7), 

and  is  therefore  an  ellipse  of  semi-axes  b±k.  Moreover  if  the 
rolling  circle  have  a  constant  angular  velocity,  the  motion  of  the 
tracing  point  is  elliptic-harmonic. 


Fig.  98. 
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These  results  also  follow  easily  from  geometrical  considerations. 
The  rolling  circle  passes  always  through  the  centre  0  of  the  fixed 
circle;  also,  if  P  be  the  point  of  the  rolling  circle  which  initially 
coincides  with  A,  the  arc  IP  is  equal  to  the  arc  I  A,  Hence, 
since  the  radii  are  as  1  :  2,  the  angle  which  the  arc  IP  subtends 
at  the  circumference  of  its  circle  must  be  equal  to  the  angle 
which  the  arc  I  A  subtends  at  the  centre  of  its  circle;  that  is,  OP 
and  OA  coincide  in  direction,  and  P  describes  the  fixed  diameter 
OA,  Again,  since  the  angle  POP'  is  a  right  angle,  the  other 
extremity  of  the  diameter  PP'  of  the  rolling  circle  describes  the 
diameter  of  the  fixed  circle  which  is  perpendicular  to  OA,  Hence 
PP'  is  a  line  of  constant  length  whose  extremities  move  on  two 
fixed  straight  lines  at  right  angles  to  one  another.  It  is  known 
that  under  these  circumstances  any  other  point  on  PP*  describes 
an  ellipse.     CI  Art.  163,  Ex.  1. 

Ex,  3.  A  circle  rolls  on  the  outside  of  a  fixed  circle  of 
one-half  the  radius,  which  it  encloses. 

The  formulas  (5)  of  Art  137  give,  for  6  =  2a, 

a;=-aco8  0-2acos^^,     y  =  -asin0~2asin^^, 

or  a;-a  =  -2a(l +COS  J^)co8  J^,     y  =  - 2a(l +co8  |^)  sin^^ 

(8). 

If  we  put  tf'  =  i*  +  IT, 

it  appears  that  the  pericydoid,  referred  to  the  point  (a,  0)  as 
pole,  has  the  equation 

r  =  2a(l-oosd') (9), 

and  is  therefore  a  cardioid. 

The  connection  between  this  result  and  that  of  Ex.  1,  above, 
will  appear  in  Art.  168. 

Ex,  4.     The  'four-cusped  hypocycloid.' 

If  in  Art.  137  (6)  we  put  6  =  ^  we  get 

as  =  fa  cos  0  +  |a  cos  30  =  a  cos*  0,1 

y  =  fasin«-.ia8in30  =  asin»0J <^^^ 

from  which  the  curve  is  easily  traced.     The  Cartesian  form  is 

id  +  yi^al (11). 
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This  curve  is  sometimes  called  the  'astroid.'  It  possesses  the 
property  that  the  length  of  the  tangent  intercepted  between  the 
coordinate  axes  is  constant.  If,  in  Fig.  94,  P  be  the  tracing- 
point,  TP  is  the  tangent)  and  it  is  easily  seen  that  the  angle 
CTPis  doable  the  angle  AOC.  Hence  HK=  20T=a.  See  also 
Fig.  134,  p.  438. 


Fig.  94. 


139.  Snperpoeition  of  Circular  Motiong.  Epi- 
cyclici. 

The  cycloidal  and  trochoidal  curves  discussed  in  Arts. 
136 — 138  present  themselves  in  another  manner,  as  the 
paths  of  pomts  whose  motion  is  compounded  of  two  uniform 
circular  motions. 

If  an  arm  OQ  revolve  about  a  fixed  point  0  with  constant 
angular  velocity  n,  its  projections  on  rectangular  axes  through 
0  may  be  taken  to  be 

d;=:ccosn^,    y=^csmnt (1), 

where  c  ^  OQ,  provided  the  origin  of  <  be  suitably  chosen. 
If  another  arm  OQ'  revolve  about  0  with  constant  angular 
velocity  n\  starting  simultaneously  with  OQ  from  coincidence 
with  the  axis  of  a,  the  projections  of  OQ'  will  be 

x  =  c'co&n't,    y  =  (/smn't  (2), 

where  c'  =»  0Q\    If  we  complete  the  parallelogram  OQPQ\ 
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the  vector  OP  will  represent  the  geometric  sum  of  OQ  aod 
0Q\  and  the  coordinates  of  P, will  be 

a?  =  ccosn^  +  c'co8n%    y  =  csinn*  +  c'sinn'^...(3)*. 


Fig.  95. 

£x,  1.  If  the  angular  velocities  of  the  component  circular 
motions  are  equal  and  opposite  (n'z^—n),  we  have 

ac  =  (c  +  c')  cos  n<,     y  =  (c  —  c')  sin  n<  (4), 

so  that  the  resultant  motion  is  elliptic-harmonic.   In  the  particular 
case  of  c'  =  c,  the  ellipse  degenerates  into  a  straight  line. 

This  example  is  of  importance  in  Physical  Optics. 

Since,  in  the  figure,  QP  is  always  equal  and  parallel  to 
0Q\  the  path  of  P  is  that  of  a  point  describing  uniformly  a 
circular  orbit  relatively  to  a  point  Q  which  itself  has  a 
uniform  circular  motion  about  0.  Curves  described  in  this 
manner  are  called  '  epicyclics.'  If  the  angular  velocities  ?i,  n' 
have  the  same  sign,  the  epicyclic  is  said  to  be  'direct';  if 
they  have  opposite  signs  it  is  said  to  be  *  retrograde.' 

*  If  the  parallelogram  OQPQ'  consist  of  four  jointed  rods,  and  if  OQ,  OQ' 
be  made  to  revolve  at  the  proper  rates  about  O,  the  distance  of  P  fhun  any 
fixed  line  through  0  will  represent  the  sum  of  two  simple-hannonio  motions 
of  periods  2ir/n,  2T/n'.  This  is  the  principle  of  Lord  Kelvin's  <  tidal  dock,' 
which  performs  mechanically  the  superposition  of  the  solar  and  lunar  tides. 
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Figs.  96 — 99  shew  some  specimens  of  direct  and  retrograde 
epicyclics*. 


Fig.  96. 


Fig.  97. 


Fig.  98. 


Fig.  99. 


Since  the  path  of  P  may  be  equally  well  defined  as  that 
of  a  point  moving  in  a  circular  orbit  relatively  to  a  point  Q^ 
which  itself  is  in  uniform  circular  motion  about  0,  we  see 
that  every  epicyclic  can  be  generated  in  two  distincl  waya 

It  is  evident  that  every  epi-  or  hypo-cycloid,  and  (more 
generally)  every  epi-  and  hypo-trochoid,  is  an  epicyclic,  since 

*  The  variefy  of  sneh  figures  iB  of  eoane  endless.  Epiojolics  are  easily 
described  meohanicaUy  with  a  lathe;  a  nnmber  of  very  interestiiig  diagrams 
obtained  in  this  manner  are  reprodnoed  in  Proctor's  treatise  cited  on  p.  850 
ante. 
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if  the  rolling  ciicle  has  a  constant  angular  velocity  its  centre 
G  will  descnbe  a  circle  uniformly  about  0,  the  centre  of  the 
fixed  circle,  whilst  the  radius  CP  which  contains  the  tracing 
point  P  has  a  uniform  rotation  about  G.     See  Figs.  86,  87. 

Conveisely,  it  may  be  proved  that  every  epicyclic  is  either 
an  epi-  or  a  hypo-trochoid ;  more  particularly  that  ever^ 
direct  epicvclic  is  an  epitrochoid,  and  every  retrograde  epi- 
cyclic is  a  hypotrochoid.  This  may  be  shewn  by  a  comparison 
of  (3),  above,  with  the  results  of  Art  137.  A  simple  geometri- 
cal proof  will  be  given  later  (Art.  168),  in  connection  with 
the  theory  of  the  '  instantaneous  centre.' 

The  connection  of  the  direct  and  retrograde  epicyclics  in  Figs. 
96—99  with  the  four-cusped  epi-  and  hypo-cycloids  wiU  be  ap- 
parent. 

Epicyclics  played  a  great  part  in  ancient  Astronomy.  If  we 
ignore  the  eccentricities  and  inclinations  of  the  planetary  orbitB^ 
the  Sun  may  be  regarded  as  describing  a  circle  round  the  Earth, 
and  any  other  planet  describes  a  circle  in  the  same  plane  about  the 
Sun.  The  paUi  of  the  planet  relatively  to  the  Earth  is  therefore 
an  epicyclic.  This  was  the  accepted  view  of  the  matter  from  the 
time  of  Ptolemy  down  to  the  sixteenth  century,  when  it  was 
gradually  superseded  by  the  simpler  mode  of  describing  the 
phenomena  discovered  by  Copernicus. 

The  relative  orbits  of  the  planets  have  loops,  as  in  Fig.  96. 
This  accounts  for  the  'stationary  points'  and  'retrograde  motions,' 
which  were  in  fact  the  occasion  of  Ptolemy's  invention  of  epi- 
cyclics. 

The  orbit  of  the  moon  relatively  to  the  sun,  on  the  other 
hand,  though  an  epicyclic,  has  no  loops;  it  is,  moreover,  every- 
where concave  inwards. 

Ex,  2.  The  special  form  assumed  by  an  epicyclic  when  e'=^c 
may  be  noticed. 

The  equations  (3)  then  become 

aj=  2c  cos  J  (n  +  n')  i .  cos  J  {n  —  n')  iy\  .  . 

y  =  2csini(n  +  n')^co8|(n-n')eJ  ^  '' 

or  aj  =  rcostf,     y  =  rsind (6), 

where  0  =  ^{n  +  n*)t,     r=2ccos ,$ (7). 
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The  polar  equation  of  the  curve  is  therefore  of  the  form 

r  =  aco6m$ (8), 

where  m^l,  according  as  the  epicyclic  is  direct  or  retrograde. 

Figs.  97,  99  on  p.  361  correspond  to  the  cases  m  =  f,  m=  2, 
respectively. 

EXAMPLES.    ZLI. 

1.  Prove  that,  in  the  catenary  y  =  c  cosh  x/cy 

«»  =  y»-c". 

2.  Prove  that  the  catenary  is  the  only  curve  in  which  the 
perpendicular  from  the  foot  of  the  ordinate  on  the  tangent  is  of 
constant  length. 

3.  Of  all  the  catenaries  which  pass  through  two  given  points 
at  the  same  level,  and  have  their  axes  vertical,  shew  that  there  is 
one  in  which  the  depth  of  the  directrix  below  the  given  points  is 
a  minimum. 

Also  prove  that  in  this  catenary  the  tangents  at  the  given 
points  meet  on  the  directrix. 

If  26  be  the  distance  between  the  given  points,  the  depth  of 
the  directrix  is  b  sinh  u,  the  arc  of  the  curve  is  b  (sinh  u)lu,  and 
the  inclination  to  the  horizontal  at  the  given  points  is  cos"^  (sech  u), 
where  u  is  the  positive  root  of  u  tanh  u  =  1. 

4.  The  coordinates  of  any  point  on  the  tractrix  may  be 
expressed  in  the  forms 

X  e  a  (u  -  tanh  u),    y  =  a  sech  u, 
where  u  is  a  variable  parameter. 

5.  Prove  that,  in  the  tractrix, 

the  arc  8  being  measured  from  the  cusp. 

6.  The  volume  of  the  solid  generated  by  the  revolution  of 
the  tractrix  about  its  asymptote  is  f  iro^. 

The  surface  of  the  same  solid  is  4ira'. 
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7.  If  the  coordinates  of  a  moving  point  be 

x  =  a  cosh  fUy     y  =  h  sinh  rU^ 

where  t  is  the  time,  the  path  is  a  hyperbola,  and  the  velocity 
varies  as  the  length  of  the  semi-conjugate  diameter  measured  up 
to  its  intersection  with  the  conjugate  hyperbola. 

Also  shew  that  the  area  swept  over  by  the  radius  vector 
increases  uniformly  with  the  time. 

8.  The  area  of  either  loop  of  the  Idssajous'  curve 

a;  =  asin  2(n<-c),     y  =  &co6nt 
is  ^jh  cos  2c. 

9.  Prove  that  the  Lissajous'  curve 

x=^a  cos  n^     y  =  6  cos  3n^ 
consists  of  part  of  the  curve 


M('-^s) 


Trace  this  curve. 


10.  If,  in  the  cycloid,  the  rolling  circle  has  a  constant 
angular  velocity,  the  velocity  of  the  tracing  point  P  is  proportional 
to  the  normal  IP  (see  Fig.  84). 

11.  The  volume  generated  by  the  revolution  of  a  cycloid 
about  its  base  is  dir'a^,  if  a  be  the  radius  of  the  generating  circle. 

The  surface  of  the  same  solid  is  ^ira\ 

12.  The  portion  of  a  cycloid  between  two  consecutive  cusps 
revolves  about  the  tangent  at  the  vertex ;  prove  that  the  area  of 
the  surface  generated  is  ^ira\ 

Also  prove  that  the  volume  included  by  the  above  surface  and 
the  planes  of  the  circles  described  by  the  cusps  is  ir"a^. 

13.  The  volume  generated  by  the  revolution  of  a  cycloid 
about  its  axis  is  ^  (da*  - 16)  ira*. 

14.  The  surface  of  the  same  solid  is  §  (3ir  -  4)  ira*. 

15.  The  mass-centre  of  the  arc  of  a  cycloid,  from  cusp  to 
cusp,  is  at  a  distance  ^  from  the  base. 
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16.  The  mass-centre  of  the  area  included  between  a  cycloid 
and  its  base  is  at  a  distance  ^  from  the  base. 

17.  Prove  that,  in  the  curve 

a;!  4-  ^  =  a), 

the  intercepts  made  by  the  tangent  at  any  point  on  the  coordinate 
axes  are  c^a^,  a^f/^,  respectively. 

Hence  verify  that  the  length  of  the  tangent  intercepted  by 
the  axes  is  constant. 

18.  Prove,  from  the  equations 

x  =  a  cos*  $y    y  =  a  sin*  0, 
that,  in  the  astroid, 

3^  =  3a  sin  0  cos  6, 
(W 

and  thence  that  the  whole  length  of  the  curve  is  6a. 

19.  Prove  that  the  area  of  the  astroid  is  f  ira*. 

20.  The  volume  generated  by  the  revolution  of  the  astroid 
about  the  line  joining  two  opposite  cusps  is  -^^  ira\ 

21.  The  length  of  a  quadrant  of  the  curve 

x=a  cos*  Of    y  =  b  sin*  6, 
is  {a^+ab  +  h*)/(a  +  b). 

The  area  enclosed  by  the  same  curve  is  ^vab. 

22.  The  whole  perimeter  of  an  rircusped  epi-  or  hypo-cycloid 
is 

8(n±l) 

n 
where  a  is  the  radius  of  the  fixed  circle. 

23.  Sketch  the  curve  obtained  by  compounding  two  uniform 
circular  motions  when  the  radii  of  the  circles  are  equal,  but 
the  periods  slightly  different,  (i)  when  the  rotations  are  in  the 
same  direction,  and  (ii)  when  they  are  in  opposite  directions. 

24.  Prove  that  in  an  epioyclic  the  tangent  line  cannot  pass 
through  the  centre  unless  nc  <  nV,  where  c  is  the  greater  of  the 
two  quantities  c,  c\     (Art.  139.) 
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140.  Omres  reftrred  to  Polar  Coordinates.  The 
SpiralB. 

There  are  several  curves  of  interest  whose  equations  are 
most  conveniently  expressed  in  polar  coordinate&  We  begin 
with  the  'spirals.' 

l"".  The  '  equiangular  spiral '  is  defined  by  the  property 
that  the  curve  makes  a  constant  angle  with  the  radius  vector. 

Denoting  this  angle  by  a,  we  have,  by  Art.  55, 


Idr 

-T2  =  cot  a 

rdJd 


whence,  integrating, 

log  r  =  ^  cot  a  +  const, 
or  r  =  a6***** 


(1). 


.(2). 


Fig.  100. 

As  6  ranges  bom  -  oo  to  +  oo ,  r  ranges  from  0  to 
See  Fig.  100. 


00. 
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Since,  by  Art.  110,  we  have  drlds^coaa,  it  appears  that  the 
length  of  the  curve,  between  the  radii  r,,  r„  is 


/, 


—  rfr=(r,-r,)8eca 


.(3). 


2".  The  *  spiral  of  Archimedes  *  is  the  curve  described  by 
a  point  which  travels  along  a  straight  line  with  constant 
velocity,  whilst  the  line  rotates  with  constant  angular 
velocity  about  a  fixed  point  in  it. 


In  symbols, 

whence 
if  a  =  tt/n. 


r^aO 


(4), 


Rg.  101. 

Fig.  101  shews  the  curve.     The  dotted  branch  corresponds 
to  negative  values  of  $, 

Another  mode  of  generation  of  this  curve  has  been  explained 
in  Art.  138. 
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3"".    The  *  reciprocal  spiral '  is  defined  by  the  equation 

r  =  a/0 (5). 

If  y  be  the  ordinate  drawn  to  the  initial  line,  we  have 

.    ^       ain0 

As  $  approaches  the  value  zero,  r  becomes  infinite,  but  y 
approaches  the  finite  limit  a.  Hence  the  line  y  =  a  is  an 
asymptote. 

Y 


Fig.  102. 

The  dotted  part  of  the  curve  in  Fig.  102  corresponds  to 
negative  values  of  0, 

14L    The  Limayon,  and  Oardioid. 

If  a  point  0  on  the  circumference  of  a  fixed  circle  of 
radius  |a  be  taken  as  pole,  and  the  diameter  through  0  as 
initial  line,  the  radius  vector  of  any  point  Q  on  the  cir- 
cumference is  given  by 

r  SB  a  cos  d (1)l 

If  on  this  radius  we  take  two  points  P,  P'  at  equal  constant 
distances  c  from  Q,  the  locus  of  these  points  is  called  a 
'  lima9on/    Its  equation  is  evidently 

r  =  acosd  +  c. (2). 

This  includes  the  paths  both  of  P  and  of  P\  if  0  range  firom 
0  to  2ir. 
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If  c  <  a,  the  curve  passes  through  0  when 

0  =  cos-*  (-  cja), 

and  forms  a  loop.  See  the  curve  traced  by  the  points  Pj, 
Pa'  in  Fig.  103.  If  c> a,  r  cannot  vanish ;  see  the  curve 
traced  by  P„  P/  in  the  figure. 


Fig.  108. 

In  the  critical  case  of  c  =  a,  the  loop  shrinks  into  a  cusp. 
The  locus  is  now  called  a  '  cardioid '  or  heart-shaped  curve. 
Its  equation  is 

r  =  a(l+coB^) (3). 

See  the  curve  traced  by  P,,  P/  in  the  figure.    Also  Fig.  89, 
p.  355. 


I.. 
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142.    The  cunrei  r"»a*^co8nd. 

A  number  of  important  curves  are  included  in  the  type 

f*=aa*co8nd (1). 

Thus  if  n  =  ±  1,  we  have  the  circle 

r  =  acos  tf (2) 

and  the  straight  line 

rcos  tf  =  a (3). 

If  n  =  f  2  we  have  the  '  lemniscate  of  Bernoulli ' 

r«  =  a>  cos  2d (4), 

and  the  rectangular  hyperbola 

r»cos2d  =  a« (5). 

The  equation  (4)  makes  r  real  for  values  of  0  between 
A  ^ir,  imaginary  for  values  between  ^  and  fir,  and  so  on.  Also 
r*  is  a  maximum  for  0  =  0,  0  =  ir,  etc.  It  follows  that  the 
lemniscate  consists  of  two  loops,  with  a  node  at  the  origin.  See 
Pig.  113,  p.  389. 

If  n  =  ±  ^,  we  have  the  cardioid 

r*  =  a*co8id,    or    r=Ja(l  +  coB^ (6), 

and  the  parabola 

r*cosid  =  a*,    or    r  =  v— ^ ^ (7). 

The  curves  corresponding  to  equal,  but  oppositely-signed, 
values  of  n,  are  'inverse'  to  one  another;  see  Art.  145. 

If  we  differentiate  (1)  logarithmically,  we  find,  if  ^  denote 
the  angle  between  the  tangent  and  the  radius  vector, 

cot^  =  l^  =  -tan«0 ^^^ 

or  ^  =  Jw  +  w0 (9). 

The  student  should  examine  the  meaning  of  this  result  in  the 
various  special  cases  mentioned  above. 
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143.    Tangential-Polax  Equation. 

If  p  be  the  perpendicular  from  the  origin  on  any  tangent, 
and  r  the  radius  vector  of  the  point  of  contact,  p  will  in 
general  be  a  function  of  r.  The  equation  expressing  this 
relation  is  called  the  'tangential-polar'  equation  of  the  curve. 

If  the  ordinary  polar  equation  be  given,  the  tangential- 
polar  equation  is  to  oe  found  by  eliminating  0  and  ^  between 
the  formulae 

|)  =  rsin^,     -^  =  cot^ (1) 

(for  which  see  Art.  55)  and  the  given  equation. 
From  (1)  we  obtain 

^4o^„.,).i^>(|y (s, 

It  is  occasionally  convenient  to  employ  the  reciprocal  of 
the  radius  vector  instead  of  the  radius  itself.    If  we  write 

1            •           du         1  dr  ,-.v 

«  =  -,     we  have     ^^"-^s^ (3). 

and  the  formula  (2)  takes  the  shape 

/  ^-«-^©' w 

Ex.  I.     In  the  equiangular  spiral,  we  have 

^  =  r8ino (5). 

JSx,  2,     In  the  circle     r  =  2aBin6 (6) 

we  have,  as  in  Art.  55,  ^  =  tf,  and  therefore  pjr  =  r/2a,  or 

jp  =  r«/2a (7). 

Ex.  3.     In  the  parabola 

r  =  aaec'ie (8), 

where  the  focus  is  the  pole,  we  find  ^  =  ^ir  - 1^,  p  =  r  cos  ^, 
whence 

pl^  =  ar (9). 

This  is  a  well-known  property  of  the  curve. 
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This  example,  like  the  preceding,  is  included  in  a  general 
result  embracing  all  curves  of  the  type 

r*  =  a»cosn^ (10). 

By  Art.  142  (9^  we  have 

p  =  r8in^  =  rooBn^ (11), 

whence,  eliminating  ^, 

p  =  f**Va* (1^)- 

Thus  in  the  case  of  the  cardioid  (n  =  ^),  we  have 

f^^f^ja (13). 

Ex,  4.  The  tangential -polar  equations  of  the  central  conies 
may  be  given  here,  as  they  are  sometimes  employed  in  Dynamics, 
although  the  proofs  will  not  require  the  use  of  the  Calculus. 

First,  let  the  origin  be  at  the  centre.  The  Cartesian  equation 
of  the  conic  being 

we  have,  if  ^  be  the  semi-conjugate  diameter, 

pP  =  ah,  and  ^*r«  =  6»*a» (15), 

by  known  properties  of  central  conies.     Hence 

^=y*«Vf (16). 

In  the  particular  case  of  the  rectangular  hyperbola  we  have 

y»-  =  a« (17), 

since  P  =  r.   This  is  also  obtained  by  making  n  =  —  2  in  (1 2)  above. 

Ex,  5.  Again,  taking  a  focus  as  pole,  let  us  denote  the  per- 
pendicular and  radius  vector  corresponding  to  the  other  focus  by 
p'  and  /.  Since  the  tangent  makes  equid  angles  with  the  two 
focal  radii,  we  h&ye  p/r  =  p'y,  and  therefore 

r*      rr 

Now  pp' =  h\  and,  in  the  ellipse,  r  +  r'  =  2a.     Hence,  for  this 
curve, 

;?»/r  =  6«/(2a~r), 

or,  il  I  denote  the  semi-latus  rectum  (^/a), 

I      2     1 

=  ---  (18). 
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In  the  hyperbola,  we  find 

^=*H,i (19). 

the  upper  sign  relating  to  the  branch  nearest  to  the  origin,  the 
lower  to  the  farther  branch. 

It  is  important,  with  a  view  to  some  applications  in 
Dynamics,  to  notice  that  if  the  tangential-polar  equation  be 

given,  say  l>=/(0 (20), 

the  curve  is  determinate  save  as  to  orientation.   For  we  have 

whence  ^-a  =  |_^^ (22). 

A  variation  of  the  additive  constant  a  has  merely  the 
effect  of  turning  the  curve  bodily  through  an  angle  about  0. 

Ex.  6.     To  find  the  curve  in  which 

p^r'/a* (23). 

Substituting  in  (21),  and  integrating,  we  find 

rdr  ,    .     ,  r* 


f     tcLt  1^ 


or  r»  =  a»8in2(^-a) (24), 

a  lemniscate. 

EXAMPLES.    ZLEL 

1.  Prove  that  all  equiangular  spirals  of  the  same  angle  are 
identically  equal. 

2.  Prove  that  in  an  equiangular  spiral  of  angle  a  the  area 
swept  over  by  the  radius  vector  (r)  is 

i(V-n')<»na> 
where  r,,  r,  are  the  extreme  values  of  r. 
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3.     Proye  that  in  the  spiral  of  Archimedes  the  angle  (4) 
between  the  tangent  and  the  radius  vector  is  given  by 

COB^  = 


4.  Prove  that  in  the  reciprocal  spiral  the  area  swept  over  by 
the  radius  increases  proportionally  to  the  radius. 

5.  Shew  that  all  chords  drawn  through  the  pole  of  a  cardioid 
are  of  the  same  length. 

Does  the  same  hold  of  the  lima^on  ? 

6.  The  area  of  the  cardioid 

r  =  a(l  -foostf) 
is  fva*. 

7.  Prove  that,  in  the  cardioid, 

^  =  2acoei^, 
and  thence  that  the  whole  perimeter  is  8a. 

8.  The  volume  generated  by  the  revolution  of  the  cardioid 
about  its  axis  is  f  iro'. 

9.  Prove  that,  in  the  cardioid,  the  maximum  breadth  (per- 
pendicular to  the  axis)  is  |^3a,  and  that  the  double  tangent  cuts 
the  axis  at  a  distance  ^  from  the  pole. 

10.  Find  the  maximum  ordinate,  and  the  minimum  abscissa, 
in  the  lima9on 

r~a  cos  0  +  c, 

11.  The  area  of  the  limagon 

r  =  a  cos  tf  +  c, 
when  c> a,  is  ir (c"  + 1«'). 

12.  Prove  geometrically  that  if  two  straight  lines,  touching 
two  fixed  circles,  make  a  constant  angle  with  one  another,  their 
intersection  traces  out  a  lima^n. 

13.  The  whole  area  of  the  lemniscate 

r*  =  a*  cos  2$ 
is  a\ 
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14    The  perimeter  of  either  Jpop  of  the  same  curve  is 


2a 


: 


fo    V(l-2  8iii*^)- 

Prove  ihaty  in  the  notation  of  elliptic  integrals  (Art.  109),  this  is 
equal  to 

15.  The  mass-centre  of  the  area  of  either  loop  of  the  lemniscate 
is  at  a  distance  ^,j27ra  from  the  pole. 

16.  Shew  that  the  area  included  by  one  loop  of  the  epicyolic 

r  =  a  sin  m$ 
is  ray  4m. 

17.  Trace  the  curve      r*  =  a*  cos  0, 

18.  Prove  the  following  properties  of  the  '  solid  of  greatest 
attraction'  (viz.  the  figure  generated  by  the  revolution  of  the 
curve  r*  =  a'  cos  ^  about  the  initial  line) : 

(1)    The  volume  is  yrira' ; 

^2)    The  greatest  breadth  is  1 -2408a,  at  a  distance  '4389a 
from  tue  pole ; 

(3)    The  mass-centre  of  the  volume  is  at  a  distance  iia 
fcom  die  polo. 


^>» 


19.  If  the  'polar  subtangent'  of  a  curve  be  defined  to  be 
that  portion  of  the  tangent,  measured  from  the  point  of  contact, 
which  subtends  a  right  angle  at  the  pole,  prove  that  its  length  is 

Prove  that  in  the  reciprocal  spiral  the  polar  subtangent  is 
constant. 

20.  The  tangential-polar  equation  of  the  involute  of  a  circle 
of  radius  a  is 

^  =  r"-a*, 
the  centre  being  pole. 

21.  Shew  that  in  the  spiral  of  Archimedes  (Fig.  101) 

^_  ** 
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22.  Shew  that  in  the  reciprocal  spiral  (F*ig.  102) 

1-1     1 

23.  Shew  that  in  the  curve 

a 


r  = 


008  m^' 
1      1-m'     «^ 

24.     Shew  that  in  the  curves 

a  a 


r=      ,-     v>,     r  = 


coshm^'  sinhm^* 

1  _  1  +  TO*  _  m' 

respectively. 

25.  Prove  that,  in  the  epicycloid  (Art.  137), 

What  is  the  corresponding  formula  for  the  hypocycloid  1 

26.  Prove  the  formula 

rdr 


8 


/rdr 


for  the  arc  of  a  curve  whose  tangential-polar  equation  is  given. 

27.     Prove  the  formula 

pds  =  f^dO, 

and  give  its  geometrical  interpretation. 

Hence  shew  that  if  the  area  swept  over  by  the  radius  vector 
of  a  moving  point  increase  uniformly  with  the  time,  the  velocity 
will  vary  inversely  as  the  perpendicular  from  the  origin  on  the 
tangent  to  the  path. 

144.    Associated  Ounres.    Similailty. 

There  are  several  methods  of  associating  with  a  given 
curve  another  curve  connected  with  it  by  a  definite  relation. 
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The  simplest  relation  is  that  of  similarity.  Two  plane 
figures  are  said  to  be  '  similar '  when  they  differ  only  in  scale. 
More  precisely,  it  is  implied  that  to  every  point  P  of  one 
figure  corresponds  a  point  P'  of  the  other,  and  that  the 
distance  PQ  between  any  two  points  of  the  one  bears  a 
constant  ratio  to  the  distance  P'Q'  between  the  corresponding 
points  in  the  other. 

It  follows  that  if  P,  Q,  iJ  be  any  three  points  of  the  one 
figure,  and  P\  Q\  R'  the  corresponding  pomts  of  the  other, 
the  triangles  PQR  and  P'Q'R  will  be  equiangular  to  one 
another.  Hence  straight  lines  in  one  figure  will  correspond 
to  straight  lines  in  the  other,  and  angles  in  the  one  figure  to 
equal  angles  in  the  other. 

If  we  take  rectangular  axes  OX,  OF  in  the  one  figure, 
and  the  corresponding  axes  0'X\  OfY'  in  the  other,  the 
coordinates  x,  y  of  any  point  P  in  the  one  figure  will  be 
connected  with  the  coordinates  x\  j/  of  the  corresponding 
point  P'  of  the  other  by  the  relations 

af=^7nxy  i/^my (1), 

where  m  is  a  constant  ratio. 

If  by  a  displacement  of  either  figure  in  its  own  plane 
O'X'  and  O'Y  can  be  made  to  coincide  with  OX  and  OY, 
respectively,  the  two  figures  are  said  to  be  '  directly '  similar. 
In  the  new  position,  any  two  corresponding  points  P,  P'  are 
in  a  straight  line  with  0 ;  moreover  OP'  =  m .  OP,  and  any 
two  corresponding  straight  lines  are  parallel.  The  same 
statements  hold  if  either  figure  be  turned  about  0  through 
two  right  angles,  until  OX'  coincides  with  XO  produced,  and 
OY'  with  YO  produced.  In  either  of  these  two  relative 
positions  the  figures  are  said  to  be  '  similarly  situated,'  and 
the  origin  is  called  the  '  centre  of  similitude.'    If 

»-=/(d) (2) 

be  the  polar  equation  of  any  curve  in  the  one  figure,  the 
equation  of  the  corresponding  curve  in  the  other  will  be 

r=±mf{ef) -.(3). 

It  may  happen,  however,  that  when  O'X'  is  brought  into 
coincidence  with  OX,  the  line  O'Y'  coincides,  not  with  OY 
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but  with  YO  produced.  The  two  figures  may  be  said,  in  this 
case,  to  be  *  perversely '  similar.    To  the  curve  (2)  would  now 

correspond  r^mf{'-0) (4). 

We  shall  not  have  occasion  to  consider  this  kind  of  relation. 

Ex,  1.     Conies  of  the  same  ezcentricity  are  similar. 

Let  the  two  conies  be  placed  so  as  to  have  a  conmion  focus, 
and  the  perpendiculars  on  the  corresponding  directrices  coincident 
in  direction.     The  polar  equations  will  then  be  of  the  forms 

/  V 

-  =  l+«C08tf,   -  =  1  +0  006  0 (5), 

T  T 

whence  it  follows  that  radii  drawn  in  the  same  direction  are  in 
the  constant  ratio  I :  l\ 

Ex,  2.     All  catenaries  are  similar  curves. 

For  the  equation 

y  =  ccoehxlc (6) 

IB  unaltered  when  x,  y,  e  are  all  altered  in  any  the  same  ratio. 

145.    ZnTenion. 

If  from  a  fixed  origin  0  we  draw  a  radius  vector  OP  to 
any  given  curve,  and  in  OP  take  a  point  P'  such  that 

OP.OP'=±Jfc« (1), 

where  A;  is  a  given  constant,  the  locus  of  P'  is  said  to  be  the 
'  inverse '  of  that  of  P.  The  point  0  is  called  the  '  centre/ 
and  ±  ib^  is  called  the  '  constsuit/  of  inversion. 


Fig.  104. 


A  curve  and  its  inverse  make  supplementary  angles  with 
the  radius  vector.     For  if  P,  Q  be  consecutive  points  of  a 
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curve,  and  P',  Q'  the  correspondine  points  on  the  inverse 
curve,  we  have  OP.OP'=OQ.OQ,  and  therefore 


OP.OQ=OQ'.OP\ 


(2). 


Hence  the  triangles  POQ,  Q'OP'  are  similar,  and  the  angles 
OPQ^  OP'Q'  are  supplementary.  In  the  limit,  when  Q  is 
infinitely  close  to  P,  these  are  the  angles  which  the  respective 
tangents  make  with  the  radius  vector. 

The  curves  obtained  from  a  given  curve,  with  the  same 
centre  but  different  constants  of  inversion,  are  similar.     For 


if 

we  have 


rri  =  const.,  rr2  =  const (3), 

Ti :  ra  =  const (4). 


Ex.  1.  The  inverse  of  a  straight  line  is  a  circle  through  the 
centre  of  inversion,  and  mce  versd. 

First  let  the  constant  of  inversion  be  equal  to  the  square  of  the 
perpendicular  distance  OA  of  the  origin  0  from  the  given  straight 
line.  If  P  be  any  point  on  the  line,  and  if  OP  meet  the  circle 
on  OA  as  diameter  in  P',  we  have 

OP.OP'  =  OA^  =  k' 


(5), 


that  is,  the  straight  line  inverts  into  the  circle. 


Fig.  105. 

If  the  constant  of  inversion  be  changed  we  get  a  similar  curve, 
which  will  still  be  a  circle  through  the  centre  of  similitude  0. 
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Bx,  2.     More  generally,  the  inverse  of  any  circle  is  a  circle. 


Fig.  106. 

Let  0  be  the  centre  of  inversion,  C  the  centre  of  the  given 
circle,  a  its  radius ;  and  let 

h?=^0(?-a^ (6). 

If,  then,  ve  draw  any  chord  OPP'  through  0,  it  is  known  from 
Geometry  that 

0P.0P'  =  0(r-a^  =  1^ (7) 

Hence  P'  traces  out  the  inverse  of  the  locus  of  P;  t.«.  the  circle 
inverts  into  itself. 

And  by  changing  the  constant  of  inversion  we  get  a  similar 
curve,  and  therefore  a  circle. 

If,  as  in  the  right-hand  figure,  0  be  within  the  given  circle, 
the  constant  in  (7)  is  negative.  This  means  that  P'  and  P  are 
now  on  opposite  sides  of  0, 

146.    Mechanical  InTenioii. 

There  are  various  devices  by  which  the  inverse  of  a  given 
curve  can  be  traced  mechanically. 

V^.    Peaucellier's  Linkage. 

This  consists  of  a  rhombus  PAQB  formed  of  four  rods 
freely  jointed  at  their  extremities,  and  of  two  equal  bars  con- 
nectmg  two  opposite  corners  il,  ^  to  a  fixed  pivot  at  0. 

It  is  evident  that,  whatever  shape  and  position  the 
linkage  assumes,  the  points  P,  Q  will  always  be  in  a  straight 
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Line  with  0.    If  iV  be  the  intersection  of  the  diagonals  of  the 
rhombus,  we  have 

OP.OQ=  ON^  -  PN^^OA^  --  .4P«  =  const. ...  (1). 

A  A 


Fig.  107. 

Hence  if  P  (or  Q)  be  made  to  describe  any  curve,  Q  (or  P) 
will  describe  the  inverse  curve  with  respect  to  0. 

In  particnlar  if,  by  a  link,  P  be  pivoted  to  a  fixed  point  Sj 
such  that  SO  —  SPf  the  locus  of  P  is  a  circle  through  0,  and 
consequently  the  locus  of  Q  will  be  a  straight  line  perpendicular 
to  OS.  This  gives  an  exact  solution  of  the  important  mechanical 
problem  of  converting  circular  into  rectilinear  motion  by  means 
of  link-work. 

2^.    Hart's  Linkage. 

This  consists  of  a  'crossed  parallelogram'  A  BCD  formed 


Fig.  108. 
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of  four  rods  jointed  at  their  extremities,  the  alternate  sides 
being  equal.  A  point  0  in  one  side  AB  is  made  a  fixed 
pivot,  and  P,  Q  are  points  in  AD  and  BC  such  that 

AP  :  PD  =  CQ  :  QB==AO  :  OjB,  =  m  :  »,say. 

Evidently  0,  P,  Q  will  lie  in  a  straight  line  parallel  to  AC 
and  BD.  If  H,  K  be  the  orthogonal  projections  of  J.,  O  on 
BD,  and  if  iV  be  the  middle  point  of  BD,  we  have 

AG.BD^2NH.2NB  =  DH^'-BH^^AD'''AB'. 

Now  OP  :  BD  =  AO  :  AB  =  m  :  m  +  w, 

and  OQ  :  AC^BO  :  ilJ5  =  n  :  m  +  w. 

Hence      OP .  OQ  =  ,—^(^2>«  -  il£»)  =  const (2). 

Hence  P  and  Q  describe  inverse  curves  with  respect  to  0. 

As  before,  by  connecting  P  to  a  fixed  pivot  ^  by  a  link  PS 
equal  to  SO,  we  can  convert  circular  into  rectilinear  motion. 

.147.    Pedal  Curvet. 

If  a  perpendicular  OZ  be  drawn  from  a  fixed  point  0  on 
the  tangent  to  a  curve,  the  locus  of  the  foot  Z  of  this 
perpendicular  is  called  the  '  pedal '  of  the  original  curve  with 
respect  to  the  origin  0. 

Thus  :  the  pedal  of  a  parabola  with  respect  to  the  focus  is  the 
tangent  at  the  vertex.  The  pedal  of  an  ellipse  or  hyperbola  with 
respect  to  either  focus  is  the  '  auxiliary  circle.' 

If  OZ^p,  and  if  '^  be  the  angle  which  0^  makes  with 
anv  fixed  straight  line,  then  p,  y^  may  be  taken  to  be  the 
polar  coordinates  of  Z  with  respect  to  0  as  pole.  Hence 
if  the  relation  between  p  and  y^  can  be  found,  the  polar 
equation  of  the  pedal  can  be  at  once  written  down. 

Ex.  1.     If  the  origin  be  at  the  centre  of  the  conic 

t4=' <»)• 

and  iff  be  the  angle  which  p  makes  with  Ox,  it  is  shewn  in  books 
on  Conic  Sections  that 

jp"  =  a«cos»^±^8in»^ (2). 
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Hence  the  polar  equation  of  the  pedal  is 

r»  =  a«co8>tf±6«sin»» (3). 

In  the  case  of  the  rectangular  hyperbola 

«»-y'  =  a' (4) 

the  pedal  is  the  lemmscate 

r»  =  a»  cos  2d (5). 

Ex,  2.  In  the  case  of  a  circle  of  radius  a,  the  pole  0  being 
at  a  distance  c  from  the  centre  C7,  and  the  line  OC  being  the 
origin  of  ^,  we  have  at  once  from  a  figure 

p  =  a  +  cco8^ (6). 

Hence  the  pedal  is  the  limaQon 

r=a  + c  cos  d (7). 

If  0  be  on  the  xurcumf erence,  we  have  c^Oy  and  the  pedal  is 
the  cardioid 

r  =  a(l+coetf) (8). 

The  angle  which  the  tangent  makes  with  the  radius 
vector  at  corresponding  points  is  the 
same  for  a  curve  and  its  pedal.    For  let 
OZ,  OZ'  be  the  perpendiculars  from  0  ^^ 

on  two  consecutive  tangents  PZ,  PZ\ 
and  let  OU  he  drawn  perpendicular  to 
ZZ'  produced.  The  points  Z,  Z'  lie  on 
the  circle  described  on  OP  as  diameter.  /  j^*  ^z' 

Hence  the  exterior  angle  OZU  of  the  /  y^  j^z 

quadrilateral  OZZ'P  is  equal  to  the 
interior  and  opposite  OPZ\  In  the 
limit  these  are  the  angles  which  OZ  and 
OP  make  with  the  tangent  to  the  pedal, 
and  with  the  tangent  to  the  oncdnal  ^  «..  ,a/. 
curve.  «q«cti  V  ^  '"'• 

Also,  by  similar  triangles,  we  have 

017' :  OZ^  OZ' :  OP (9). 

Hence  if  r  be  the  radius  vector  of  the  original  curve,  p  the 
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perpendicular  from  O  od  the  tangent,  and  p'  the  per- 
peiKlicular  from  0  on  the  tangent  to  the  pedal,  we  have, 
ultimately, 

p'lp^p/r,  or  p'^p^lr (10). 

Again,  if  OZ'  meet  PZ  in  N^  we  may  write, 

OZ^p,    OZ'^p-k-ip,     ZZOZ'^ZZPZ'^S^. 

Neglecting  small  quantities  of  the  second  order,  we  have 

Sp^NZ'^PZ'Sy^. 

Hence,  proceeding  to  the  limit,  when  PZ'  coincides  with 
PZ,  we  obtain  an  expression  for  the  projection  of  the  radius 
vector  on  the  tangent  to  a  curve,  viz. 

^^=^ w 

This  result  enables  us  easily  to  solve  the  problem  of 
'  negative  pedals,'  viz.  to  find  the  curve  having  a  given  pedal. 
Taking  0  as  origin,  and  the  initial  line  of  '^  as  axis  of  x,  the 
coordinates  of  the  point  of  contact  P  are  given  by 

x  =  0Zco8^^-ZPwi^,  y  =  OZsini^  +  jZPcos>^, 
or  a?=|)C08'^  — ^^  sin-^^, 

Z  ^  <12). 

y=pBmV^  +  ^cos^ 

Ex.  3.     To  find  the  curve  whose  pedal  is  the  cardioid 

r  =  o(l  +008  6) (13). 

Writing  p  =  a(l+co8^)  (14), 

the  formuke  (12)  make 

x  =  a  cos  if^  +  a,    y  =  a  sin  ^, 

whence  (a;  -  a)*  +  y»  =  a« (15), 

a  circle  through  the  origin. 

148.    Reciprocal  Polars. 

The  locus  of  the  pole  of  the  tangent  to  a  curve  S,  with 
respect  to  a  fixed  conic  2,  is  called  the  ' reciprocal  polar'  of 
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S.  It  is  proved  in  books  on  Conies  that  if  S'  be  the  locus 
of  the  poles  of  the  tangents  to  8  then  8  is  the  locus  of  the 
poles  of  the  tangents  to  S\  This  explains  the  use  of  the 
word '  reciprocal/ 

We  shall  here  only  notice  the  case  where  the  fixed  conic 
2  is  a  circle.  If  0  be  the  centre  of  this  circle,  and  k  denote 
its  radius,  the  pole  P'  of  any  tangent  to  the  curve  8  is  found 


by  drawing  OZ  perpendicular  to  this  tangent,  and  by  taking 
in  OZ  a  point  P'  such  that 

OZ.OP'^k" (1). 

Hence  the  reciprocal  polar  is  in  this  case  the  inverse  of  the 
pedal  of  the  given  curve,  with  respect  to  the  point  0. 

By  the  reciprocal  property  above  cited,  the  original  curve 
must  be  the  inverse  of  the  pedal  of  the  locus  of  P\  This  is 
easily  verified ;  for  if  P  be  the  point  of  contact  of  the  tangent 
to  the  original  curve,  and  if  OP  meet  the  tangent  to  the 
locus  of  P'  in  Z\  the  angles  OP'Z'  and  OPZ  will  be  equal, 
by  Art.  147.  Hence  OZ^P'  is  a  right  angle,  and  Z'  traces 
out  the  pedal  of  P'.  And,  since  PZP'Z'  is  a  cyclic  quadri- 
lateral, we  have 

OP.OZ'=^OZ.OP'=:k^ (2). 

Hence  P  describes  the  inverse  of  the  locus  of  Z\ 

L.  26 
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Ex.  1.  The  reciprocal  polar  of  a  circle  with  respect  to  any 
origin  is  a  conic  having  the  origin  as  focu8« 

As  in  Art.  147,  Ex  2,  the  formula  for  the  pedal  of  the  circle 

is  />  =  a  +  c  cos  ^  ..  (3). 

Writing  B  for  ^,  and  l^jr  for  p,  we  get  the  equation  of  the 
reciprocal  polar  in  the  f omi 

A* 

-=a  +  cco6tf (4), 

which  represents  a  conic,  having  its  focus  at  the  origin,  of 
eccentricity  cja.  Hence  the  conic  is  an  ellipse,  parabola^  or 
hyperbola,  according  as  the  origin  is  inside,  on,  or  outside  the 
circla 

Ex,  2.     The  pedal  of  the  conic 

I*?-' w 

with  respect  to  the  centre,  is  given  by 

^  =  a*  cos"  ^  ±  6*  sin' ^ (6). 

Hence  the  reciprocal  polar  is 

^  =  a«cos«tf±6»sin»tf (7), 

or  aV±6y=yfe* (8), 

a  concentric  conic. 

149.    Bipolar  Coordinate!. 

A  curve  may  be  defined  by  a  relation  between  the 
distances  (r,  r')  of  any  point  P  on  it  from  two  fixed  points, 
or  foci,  8,S'\  thus 

/(nrO  =  0 (1). 

If  we  denote  the  angles  PS8\  PS'S  by  6,  ff,  respectively, 
and  the  angles  which  the  radii  r,  r'  make  with  the  tangent 
by  ^,  ^\  we  have,  as  in  Art.  110, 

^  =  008.^,  -5;=co8<^. 

d0      .     .  ,dff      ,        \ (*)• 

r^  =  sm<^,       r-^  =  sm</>'' 
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We  have,  in  addition,  the  relations 

r8in5  =  r  sin^,     rcos^  +  Zcos  ^  =  2c (3), 

where  c  =  ^S8'. 


ef  e  o  e  8 

Fig.  111« 

Ex,  1.     In  the  ellipse  we  have 

r  +  r'  =  2a (4), 

and  therefore  -i-  +  -5-  =  0, 

(18     as 

that  is,  cos  4^  +  cos  ^' -  0,     or     ^'  =  ir  — ^ (5). 

The  focal  distances  therefore  make  supplementary  angles  with 
the  curve. 

Similarly,  in  the  hyperbola 

r~r'  =  2a (6), 

we  find  cos4^  =  cos^' (7), 

or,  the  focal  distances  make  equal  angles  with  the  curve  on 
opposite  sides. 

Ex,  2.  To  find  the  form  which  a  reflecting  or  refracting 
surface  must  have  in  order  that  incident  rays  whose  directions 
pass  through  a  fixed  point  S  may  be  reflected  or  refracted  in 
directions  passing  through  a  fixed  point  S', 

The  case  of  reflection  is  merely  the  converse  of  Ex.  1.  The 
surface  must  have  the  form  generated  by  the  revolution  of  an 
ellipse  or  hyperbola  about  the  line  joining  the  foci  {S^  JS*). 

25—2 
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In  the  case  of  refiracUan^  we  have,  if  /i  and  fi  be  the  refractive 
indices  of  the  two  media, 

fisanx  =  fiwix' (B), 

where  X  =  ±(J"*).  X  =±(i»-*') (^ 

Hence  fi  cos  ^  ±  fi' cob  ^' =  0 (10), 

^0^±mV)=o (11). 

Integrating,  we  have 

fir±fiV  =  const (12). 

These  carves,  in  which  the  sum  (or  difference)  of  given 
multiples  of  the  two  radii  is  constant,  are  called  'Cartesian 
ovals,'  after  Descartes,  by  whom  the  optical  problem  was  first 
discussed. 


Fig.  112. 


When  the  lower  sign  in  (12)  is  taken,  the  family  includes  the 

circle  rlr'^fi/fj: (13). 

See  Fig.  112. 
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Ex.  3.    The  '  ovals  of  Cassini '  are  defined  by 

rr'^V 


(14). 


k  being  a  given  constant.  Since  for  a  point  P  in  SS'  the 
greatest  valne  of  r/  is  c',  it  follows  that  the  curve  will  consist  of 
two  detached  ovals  surrounding  ^S*,  S\  respectively,  or  of  a  single 
ova]  embracing  both  points,  according  as  ^  <  e. 


Fig.  118. 


In  the  critical  case  of  k  =  c  the  curve  is  known  as  the 
'  lemniscate  of  Bernoulli ' ;  this  presents  itself  in  various  mathe- 
matical problems.  If  0,  the  middle  point  of  S'S,  be  taken  as 
pole,  and  OS  as  initial  line,  of  a  system  of  coordinates  r^,  ^i,  we 

have        r*  =  ri*  +  c*-2criC0S^i,  r*"  =  r^' +  c*  +  2cr,  cos  ^i ; 

the  equation  of  the  lemniscate  is  therefore 

(n«  +  c»)»  -  4cVi»  C08«  $1  =  (J*, 
which  reduces  to 

r,*  =  2c«  cos  2^1  (15). 

Cf.  Art.  142. 

Ex,  4.     The  magnetic  curves. 

If  S^  S'  be  the  N.  and  S.  poles  of  a  magnet,  the  forces  at  any 
point  P  may  be  represented  by  /i/r*  along  SP^  and  /*//■  along 
PS'.  A  *line  of  force'  is  a  line  drawn  from  point  to  point  always 
in  the  direction  of  the  resultant  force.  Expressing  that  the 
total  force  at  right  angles  to  the  line  is  zero,  we  have 

^8in«^  +  ^sini^'  =  0, 
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rS+?5;=° <^*>- 

Hence,  since  r  sin  ^  =  r'  sin  ^,  we  have 

sm  ^  -r  +  sin  ^  -J-  =  0, 
OM  as 

or  cos  0  +  COS  ^  =  const. (17). 

An  '  equipotential  line '  is  a  line  such  that  no  work  is  done  on 
a  magnetic  pole  describing  it  Expressing  that  the  total  force  in 
the  direction  of  the  line  is  zero,  we  find 


~  cos  A  -  -^  cos  ^'  =  0, 


?d,-?^di=^ <*^>' 

whence  >  =  const (19). 

r     r  ^ 

The  equipotential  lines  will  necessarily  cut  the  lines  of  force  at 
right  angles. 


KXAMPLTO.    XLTTT. 

1.  The  inverse  of  an  equiangular  spiral  with  r^pect  to  the 
pole  is  an  equal  spiral. 

2.  The  inverse  of  a  hyperbola  with  respect  to  the  centre  has 
a  node  at  the  centre. 

3.  The  inverse  of  a  rectangular  hyperbola  with  respect  to  the 
centre  is  a  lemniscate  of  Bernoulli. 

4.  Prove  by  means  of  the  polar  equations  that  the  inverse  of 
a  straight  line  is  a  circle  through  the  pole  of  inversion,  and 
conversely. 

5.  Prove  by  means  of  the  polar  equation  that  the  inverse  of 
a  circle  is  a  circla 

6.  The  inverse  of  a  parabola  with  respect  to  the  focus  is  a 
cardioid. 

The  inverse  of  any  conic  with  respect  to  a  focus  is  a  lima^on. 
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7.  Prove  that  the  inverse  of  the  ellipse 

with  req>ect  to  the  centre  is  the  curve 

Also  shew  that  the  curve,  where  it  cuts  the  axis  of  y,  will  be 
concave  or  convex  to  the  origin  according  as  6'  <  2a\ 

8.  From  the  fact  that  the  cardioid  is  the  inverse  of  a 
parabola  with  respect  to  the  focus,  or  otherwise,  prove  that  the 
normals  at  the  extremities  of  any  chord  through  the  cusp  are  at 
right  angles,  and  that  the  line  joining  their  intersection  to  the 
cusp  is  perpendicular  to  the  chord. 

9.  Prove  by  inversion,  or  otherwise,  that  the  cardioids 

r  =  a  (1  +  cos  ^),     r  =  6  (1  -  cos  ^) 
cut  one  another  at  right  angles. 

10.  li  ds^  dt^  he  corresponding  elements  of  a  curve  and  its 
inverse,  d*  :  cfe'  =  r*  :  A*  =  A"  :  r'*, 

where  r,  r'  are  the  radii. 

11.  The  pedal  of  a  parabola  with  respect  to  its  vertex  is  the 
cissoid  (Art.  133  (16)). 

12.  If  two  tangents  to  a  curve  make  a  constant  angle  with 
one  another,  the  locus  of  their  intersection  (P)  touches  the  circle 
through  P  and  the  two  points  of  contact. 

13.  Prove  that  the  area  of  a  pedal  curve  is  given  by  the 
formula  ^  Jp^d^. 

14.  Prove  that  the  arc  of  a  pedal  curve  is  expressed  by 

frd^. 

15.  The  area  of  the  pedal  of  an  ellipse,  the  centre  being  pole, 
is  Jir  (a"  +  6*), 

where  a,  b  are  the  semi-axes. 
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16.  The  pedal  of  the  hyperboUi 

with  respect  to  the  centre  consists  of  two  loops,  each  of  area 

J(a«  +  6»)  +  J(o«-6*)tan-^j. 

17.  If  p^y  Pi  be  perpendiculars  on  the  tangent  to  a  cunre 
from  the  origin  of  (rectangular)  coordinates,  and  from  the  point 
(xi,  yi)  respectively,  prove  that 

i>i  =  Po-«iCOS^-yi8in^, 

where  ^  is  the  inclination  of  the  perpendiculars  to  the  axis  of  x. 

18.  If  A^^  A^  be  the  areas  of  the  pedals  of  a  closed  oval 
curve  with  respect  to  the  origin  0  and  with  respect  to  the  point 
(o^,  y^),  both  these  points  being  within  the  curve,  prove  that 

p^oo»4fd^-'lyi\    Po^xi^  +  ifix^^y^. 

19.  Prove  that  the  locus  of  a  point  such  that  the  pedal  of  a 
given  closed  oval  curve  with  respect  to  it  as  pole  has  a  given 
constant  area  is  a  circle;  and  that  the  circles  corresponding  to 
different  values  of  the  constant  are  concentric. 

Also  that,  if  0  be  the  common  centre,  the  area  of  the  pedal 
with  respect  to  any  other  point  P  exceeds  the  area  of  the  pedal 
with  respect  to  0  by  the  area  of  the  circle  whose  radius  is  OP, 

20.  The  negative  pedal  of  the  parabola 

with  respect  to  the  vertex  is  the  curve 

27ay»  =  {x-  4a)». 

21.  In  what  case  is 

/>  =  acos^? 

22.  Prove  that  the  curve  for  which 

p  =  a  sin  ^  cos  ^ 
is  the  astroid 

icS  +  yi  =  ai. 
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23.  State  what  property  follows  by  differentiation  with 
respect  to  the  arc  (s)  from  the  equation 

r^  +  r'*  =  A", 

and  verify  the  result  geometrically. 

224.  Prove  the  following  construction  for  the  normal  at  any 
point  P  of  a  Cassini's  oval :  In  PS,  PS'  take  points  Q,  Q',  re- 
spectively, such  that  PQ  =  PS\  and  PQ'  =  PS;  the  line  joining  P 
to  the  middle  point  of  QQ'  is  the  required  normal. 

25.  A  system  of  parallel  rays  is  to  be  reflected  so  as  to  pass 
through  a  fixed  point ;  prove  that  the  reflecting  curve  must  be  a 
parabola. 

26.  A  system  of  parallel  rays  is  to  be  refracted  so  that  their 
directions  pass  through  a  fixed  point ;  prove  that  the  refracting 
curve  must  be  a  conic,  and  that  the  eccentricity  of  the  conic  will 
be  equal  to  the  ratio  of  the  refractive  indices. 

27.  Prove  that  the  equation  of  a  Cartesian  oval,  referred  to 
either  focus  as  pole,  is  of  the  form 

r*  -  2  (a  +  5  cos  ^)  r  +  c»  =  0. 

28.  Prove  that  a  Cartesian  oval  is  necessarily  closed,  if  we 
except  the  case  where  the  curve  is  a  branch  of  a  hyperbola. 


CHAPTER  X. 


CURVATURE. 


150.    Measure  of  Ciinratare. 

As  regards  the  applications  of  the  Calculus  to  the  theory 
of  plane  curves  we  have  so  far  been  concerned  chieflj  with 
the  direction  of  the  tangent  at  various  points.  We  have  not 
considered  specially  the  manner  in  which  this  direction  varies 
from  point  to  point. 

The  subject  of  curvature,  to  which  we  now  proceed,  can  be 
treated  from  several  independent  stand-points,  and  although 
all  the  methods  lead  to  identically  the  same  formulsB,  it  is 
important  for  the  student  to  observe  that  they  are  in  their 
foundations  logically  distinct. 

In  the  first  of  these  methods*,  we  begin  by  defining  the 
'  total  *  or  *  integral '  curvature  of  an  arc  of  a  curve  as  the 
angle  (S^)  through  which  the  tangent  turns  as  the  point  of 
contact  travels  from  one  end  of  the  arc  to  the  other. 

The  *  mean  curvature '  of  the  arc  is  defined  as  the  ratio  of 
the  total  curvature  to  the  length  (&)  of  the  arc ;  it  is  there- 
fore equal  to 

The  '  curvature  at  a  point '  P  of  a  curve  is  defined  as  the 
mean  curvature  of  an  infinitely  small  arc  terminated  by  that 

*  Oiher  methods  are  explained  in  Arts.  153, 154. 
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point.  In  conformity  with  the  previous  notation  it  is 
denoted  by 

t (>^ 

In  a  circle  of  radius  R  we  have  89  =  Rh^,  and  therefore 

t.0.  the  curvature  of  a  circle  is  measured  by  the  reciprocal  of 
its  radius.  Hence,  if  p  be  the  radius  of  the  circle  which  has 
the  same  curvature  as  the  given  curve  at  the  point  P,  we 
have 

'-% (^)- 

A  circle  of  this  radius,  having  the  same  tangent  at  P, 
and  its  concavity  turned  the  same  way,  as  in  the  given  curve, 
is  called  the  'circle  of  curvature,'  its  radius  is  called  the 
*  radius  of  curvature/  and  its  centre  the  *  centre  of  curvature.' 

The  length  intercepted  by  this  circle  on  a  straight  line 
drawn  through  P  in  any  specified  direction  is  called  the 
'chord  of  curvature'  in  that  direction.  If  6  be  the  angle 
which  the  direction  makes  with  the  normal,  the  length  (9)  of 
the  chord  is  given  by 

g  =  2/>cos^ (3). 

If  f,  17  be  the  rectangular  coordinates  of  the  centre  of 
curvature,  we  have  by  orthogonal  projections 

f  =  fl?  — psin^,     i;  =  y  +  /)COS^ (4), 

provided  the  zero  of  '^  be  when  the  tangent  is  parallel  to  the 
axis  of  X, 

The  centre  of  curvature  is  the  intersection  of  two  con- 
secutive normals  to  the  given  curve.  For  if  PC,  P'G  be  the 
normals  at  two  consecutive  points,  including  an  angle  8^, 
and  if  &  be  the  arc  PP\  then  drawing  the  chord  FP'  we 
have  (see  Fig.  114) 

CP      sinCPT 

PP''^   sinS^    ' 

or  (7P  =  sinaPT.^.-3^.|f. 

OB     smdy  OY 
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When  P'  is  taken  infinitely  near  to  P,  the  limiting  valoe 
of  each  factor  on  the  right  hand,  except  the  last,  i&  unity. 
Hence,  ultimately,  CP  =  ds/d^=^p, 


Fig.  114. 

In  modern  geometry  a  curve  is  regarded  as  generated  in  a 
two-fold  way,  first  as  the  locus  of  a  point,  and  secondly  as  the 
envelope  of  a  straight  line  (see  Art  158).  Considering  any 
continuous  succession  of  these  associated  elements,  the  straight 
line  is  at  any  instant  rotating  about  the  point,  and  the  point  is 
travelling  along  the  straight  line;  and  the  curvature  cbjf/dB 
expresses  the  relation  between  these  two  motions. 

If  at  any  point  the  curvature  is  zero,  the  rotation  of  the 
tangent  is  momentarily  arrested,  and  we  have  what  is  called  a 
*  stationary  tangent.'  The  simplest  instance  of  this  is  at  a  point 
of  inflexion  (Art.  68),  where  the  direction  of  the  rotation  of  the 
tangent  is  reversed  after  the  stoppage. 

If  at  any  point  the  radius  of  curvature  (ds/cUlf)  vanishes,  the 
motion  of  the  point  along  the  line  is  momentarily  arrested,  and 
we  have  a  *  stationary  point.'  The  simplest  instance  of  this  is  at 
a  '  cusp '  such  as  we  have  met  with  in  Figs.  75,  79,  84,  88,  etc. 
The  direction  of  motion  of  the  point  is  in  such  cases  reversed 
after  the  stoppage.  In  the  examples  of  Art.  133  a  cusp  was 
regarded  as  due  to  the  evanescence  of  a  loop :  this  shews  in 
another  way  why  the  radius  of  curvature  should  vanish  there. 

The  consideration  of  curvature  is  of  importance  in  numerons 
dynamical  and  physical  problems.  For  example,  in  Dynamics,  if 
the   force  acting  on   a  moving  particle   be  resolved  into  two 
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oomponents,  along  the  tangent  and  normal  to  the  path,  re- 
spectively, the  former  component  affects  the  velocity,  and  the 
latter  the  direction  of  motion.  If  from  a  fixed  origin  we  draw  a 
vector  OV  to  represent  the  velocity  at  any  instant,  the  polar 
coordinates  of  V  may  be  taken  to  be  v,  ^,  where  v  =  ds/cU. 
Hence  the  radial  and  transverse  velocities  of  V  will  (see  Art.  110 
(8))  be 

^'^^"^ <^>' 

respectively.  These  are  the  rates  of  change  of  the  velocity 
estimated  in  the  direction  of  the  tangent  and  normal  to  the  path 
of  the  particle.     Since 

"dt^^'Udi^P ^^^' 

the  latter  component  is  equal  to  the  product  of  the  curvature 
into  the  square  of  the  velocity. 

161.    Intrineic  Equation  of  a  Cunre. 

The  formula 

--I w 

is  of  course  most  immediately  applicable  when  the  relation 
between  8  and  -^  for  the  curve  m  question  is  given  in  the 
form 

«=/W (2). 

This  is  called  the  'intrinsic'  equation  of  the  curve,  for  the 
reason  that  its  form  does  not  depend  materially  on  space- 
elements  extraneous  to  the  curve.  The  only  arbitrary 
elements  are  the  origin  of  8  and  the  origin  of  ^,  and  a  change 
in  either  of  these  origins  merely  addis  a  constant  to  the 
corresponding  variable. 

Ex.  1.     In  the  catenary  we  have 

8  =  a  tan  ^ (3), 

whence  p  =  asec^^  =  y  sec^ (4), 

the  notation  being  as  in  Art.  134.  On  reference  to  the  figure 
there  given  it  appears  that  the  radius  of  curvature  is  equal  to  the 
normal  PG, 
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Ex.  2.     In  the  cycloid  (Art.  136)  we  have 

s=  4a  sin  ^ (5), 

and  therefore  p  =  4aco8i/r (6). 

Hence  in  Fig.  84,  p.  347,   we  have  p  =  2P/,  or  the  radios  of 
curvature  is  double  the  normal. 

Ex,  3.     Again,  in  the  epicycloid  we  have  (Art  137  (11)) 

4(a  +  6)6   .        a      ,  z^v 

»=— ^ —  Bin ^^^ (7), 

and  therefore 

4(a  +  6)6  a      ,     4(a  +  6)6        ,,  .^^ 

'^        a +  26  a +  26^        a +  26  *  ^  ' 

Hence,  on  reference  to  Fig.  86,  p.  351,  it  appears  that 

2(a  +  6) 
^-  ^^26"^^ ^^^ 

where  PI  is  the  length  of  the  normal  between  the  tracing  point 
and  the  fixed  circla 

If  the  intrinsic  equation  be  not  known,  we  may  employ 
one  or  other  of  the  formulse  of  Art.  152;  or  we  may,  in 
particular  cases,  have  recourse  to  special  artifices. 

Ex.  4.     In  the  parabola  ^  =  iax  we  have,  by  Art.  53  (9), 

y  =  2acot^ (10^ 

whence  sin  «^  =  -|^  =  — r-^—  ^ , 

08        sm'  ^  as 

2a 

the  negative  sign  representing  the  fact  that  ^  diminishes  as  s 
increases. 

Ex.  6.     If  the  ellipse 

a;  =  acos^,  y  =  68in<^ (12) 

be  supposed  derived  by  homogeneous  strain  (or  by  orthogonal 
projection)  from  the  circle 

a;  =  acos^,  y  =  asin  ff> (13), 
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we  have  7il~  P (^^)» 

where  ft  is  the  semi-conjugate  diameter.  For  the  element  of  arc 
is  altered  from  a3^  to  Bs,  and  the  parallel  radius  from  a  ix>  fi. 
Also  since  ^fi^Snlf  and  |a'S^  represent  corresponding  elements  of 

area,  we  have  /3*8^  =  -  x  a'8^, 

or  ^-^  a5> 

Hence  p=_=_^  =  ^ (16). 

If  j9  be  the  perpendicular  from  the  centre  on  the  tangent-line, 
we  have  pP  =  a6,  so  that  our  result  may  also  be  written 

^  =  ^'     ^"^     ^=7- <^^>- 

Since      |?"  =  a' ooe' ^  +  6*  sin' ^  =  a' (1  -e^sin"^), 
the  last  form  is  equivalent  to 

*»  =  "  (1  -  /sin'  ^)l <^®)- 

This  formula  leads  to  an  important  result  in  Geodesy.  The 
figure  of  the  Earth  being  taken  to  be  an  ellipsoid  of  revolution, 
the  expression  for  the  radius  of  curvature  in  terms  of  the  latitude 
^,  is,  if  we  neglect  ^, 

^  =  a(l-e»+|««8inV)  =  a(l-i€-.|€C06  2f^)...(19), 

where  €  =  (a  —  6)/a  =  ^  \  that  is,  c  denotes  the  *  ellipticity  *  of  the 
meridian.  Integrating  (19)  we  find,  for  the  length  of  an  arc  of 
the  meridian,  from  the  equator  to  latitude  ^, 

«  =  a(l-i€)^-fa€8in2i/r (20).' 

Ex.  6.     In  the  equiangular  spiral  (Art.  140),  we  have 

^  =  e  +  a (21), 

whence  d^jds  =  dBjds  =  (sin  a)/r, 

or  P  =  -^ (22). 

'^     sin  a  ^     ' 

Hence  the  radius  of  curvature  subtends  a  right  angle  at  the 
origin. 
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162.    FormolflB  for  the  Badius  of  Cunratnre. 

The  expression  dyp'/ds  for  the  curvature  is  easily  translated 
into  a  variety  of  other  forms. 

1°.    In  rectangular  Cartesian  coordinates,  we  have 


*-^=| (1). 


and  therefore 


sec' 


^  ds     da\dx)     da?  da     ^^ da?' 


whence  -=  ■ ^rj:-^., (2). 


HM' 


This  form  shews,  again,  that  the  curvature  vanishes  at  a  point 
of  inflexion. 

£x.l.     In  the  catenary 

y^acoshx/a (3) 

we  have 

^  =  sinh?,      g=ico8h?.      l+f^y  =  co8h«?. 
dx  a        oaf     a         a  \axj  a 

whence  p  =  a  cosh' a/a  =  y*/a (4). 

Since  ^  =  a  sec  ^,  this  agrees  with  Art.  151,  Ex.  1. 

When  dyjdx  is  a  small  quantity  the  formula  (2)  gives, 
approximately, 

p'dfl? ^^^' 

the  proportional  error  being  of  the  second  order. 

The  form  (5)  is  an  obvious  transcript  of  c^/cfo,  since  when  ^ 
is  small  we  may  write  dyldx  (=  tan  ^)  for  ^,  and  d/dx  for  d/ds. 

The  approximate  formula  (5)  has  many  important  practical 
applications,  eg,  to  the  theory  of  flexure  of  bars  (see  Art.  130). 
If  the  axis  of  a;  be  parallel  to  the  length,  and  if  y  be  the  lateral 
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deflection  at  any  point,  the  '  bending  moment,'  or  ^flexural  couple, 
is 

^^^^ («)• 

2®.     It  was  proved  in  Art.  147  that  the  projection  (t)  of 
the  radius  on  the  tangent  is  given  by 

'-$  •••; ('> 

If  OU,  OV  be  the  perpendiculars  from  the  origin  on  two 
consecutive  normals  PC,  PV,  and  if  OU'  meet  JrC  in  N,  we 
have,  ultimately, 

OU'-OU^U'N=^,CNH>    or    St^CN^^. 
The  limiting  value  of  GU  or  GN  is  therefore  dtjd^,  whence 

p  =  (7P=OZ+(7ir=j,+  *,=;,  +  ^ (8). 

c 

H 


Fig.  115. 

3**.     With  the  notation  of  Arts.  110, 147  we  have 

J  =  COSi^  =  ^  (9). 

^^-  ds^ ^ds  dr  dp  ^    ds  dr 

dy^     dr  dp  d^       dr  dp  ' 

L.  26 
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dr 
this  gives  ^^^di ^^®^' 

a  form  which  is  very  convenient  of  application  when  the 
tangential-polar  equation  (Art.  143)  is  given. 

Ex,  2.     In  the  parabola 

r=l^la (11) 

wehave  p  =  r^=-J=^ (12). 

Ex,  3.     In  the  central  conies  we  have  (Art  143,  Ex.  4) 

y^  =  6»±a«q:r- (13). 

and -therefore  P  =  ±  -tt (1^)- 

Cf.  Art.  151,  Ex.  5. 

163.    Newton'i  Method. 

In  another  method  of  treating  curvatnre,  employed  by 
Newton*,  a  circle  is  described  touching  the  given  curve  at  P, 
and  passing  through  a  neighbouring  point  Q  on  it,  and  we 


investigate  the  limiting  value  of  the  radius  of  this  circle 
when  Q  is  taken  infinitely  near  to  P. 


Prtnetpia,  lib.  i.,  prop,  yi.,  oor.  8. 
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We  can  easily  shew  that  in  the  limit  the  circle  becomes 
identical  with  the  'circle  of  curvature'  at  P,  as  defined  in 
Art.  150.  For  if  (7  be  the  centre,  then,  since  CP  =  CQy  there 
will  be  some  point  (P')  on  the  curve,  between  P  and  Q,  such 
that  its  distance  from  (7  is  a  maximum  or  minimum,  and 
therefore*  such  that  CP'  is  normal  to  the  curve.  In  the 
limit  P'  approaches  P  indefinitely,  and  C,  being  the  inter- 
section of  consecutive  normals,  will  coincide  with  the  '  centre 
of  curvature '  (Art.  150). 

Newton's  method  leads  to  a  very  simple  formula  for  the 
radius  of  curvature.  Let  Q'QT  be  drawn  perpendicular  to 
the  tangent  at  P,  meeting  the  circle  again  in  Q\  and  the 
tangent  in  T.    Since 

TP*  =  TQ,TQ\ 

we  have  2/>  =  limTQ'  =  lim^ (1). 

If  Q'QT  be  drawn  at  a  definite  inclination  to  the  normal 
at  P,  instead  of  parallel  to  this  normal,  the  limiting  value  of 
the  same  fraction  gives  the  chord  of  curvature  in  the  corre- 
sponding direction.  It  occasionally  happens  that  the  chord 
of  curvature  in  some  particular  direction  can  be  found  with 
special  fSEU3ility ;  the  radius  of  curvature  can  then  be  inferred 
by  the  formula  (3)  of  Art.  150. 

Ex.  1.  In  the  parabola,  let  QR  be  a  chord  drawn  parallel 
to  the  tangent  at  P,  to  meet  the  diameter  through  P  in  V\  see 
Fig.  117.     We  have,  then,  from  the  geometry  of  the  curve, 

QV*=^^P.PV, 

where  S  is  the  focus.     Hence,  for  the  chord  of  curvature  (g) 
paraUel  to  the  axis, 

^  =  lim!^=4«P (2). 

If  0  be  the  angle  which  the  normal  at  P  makes  with  the  axis, 
we  have  cos  B  =  SZ/SP,  where  S£f  is  the  perpendicular  from  the 
focus  on  the  tangent  at  P.     Hence 

opt  QfPI 

p  =  i,8ecd=2^=2^ (3), 

since  SZ^  =  SA  .  SP,  A  being  the  vertex. 

*  See  Art.  55,  Ex.  2. 

26—2 
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Fig.  117. 


Bx.  2.  In  the  ellipse  (or  hyperbola),  if  QB^  drawn  parallel 
to  the  tangent  at  either  extremity  of  the  diameter  PCP\  meet 
this  diameter  in  F,  we  have 

QV^:P7,  VP'^CD^iCP", 


Fig.  118. 


where  CD  is  the  semi-diameter  conjugate  to  CP,    Hence,  for  the 
chord  of  carvature  (q)  through  the  centre, 


5r  =  hm-pp.=liin^^,.rP'  =  2^^ 


W- 
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If  CZ  be  the  perpendicular  from  the  centre  on  the  tangent  at 
Fj  and  0  the  angle  which  CP  makes  with  the  normal,  we  have 
008  0  =  CZ/CFf  and  therefore 

1  /»       OD^  /rev 

p  =  J^8ectf  =  -jp^  (5), 

in  agreement  with  Art.  151  (17). 

Again,  if  ^  be  the  inclination  of  either  focal  distance  to  the 
normal  at  P,  it  is  known  that  cos  ff  =  GZ/CA,  where  A  is  an  ex- 
tremity of  the  major  axis.  The  chord  of  curvature  {q^  through 
either  focus  is  therefore  given  by 

<r'  =  2pco8<J'  =  2^' (6). 

Ex.  3.  To  find  the  radius  of  curvature  (po)  at  the  vertex  of 
the  cycloid 

a;  =  a(^  +  sin^),     y  =  a(l-coB^) (7). 

We  have 

whence  Pg  =  lim^«o  «- =  ^ (S)- 

Newton's  method,  combined  with  the  result  of  Art.  66, 2^, 
leads  to  a  general  formula  for  the  chord  of  curvature  parallel 
to  the  axis  of  y,  and  thence  to  the  Cartesian  expression  for 
the  radius  of  curvature.  Denoting  the  chord  in  question  by 
q,  we  have,  in  Fig.  43,  p.  155, 

i  =  Um-^  =  lim-^.cos»^  =  if'(a)co8»V^...(9), 

where  ^  is  the  inclination  of  the  tangent  at  P  to  the  axis  of 
X.     Since 

q  =  2p  cos  '^,    tan  "^  =  0'  (a), 
it  follows  that 

This  is  identical,  except  as  to  notation,  with  the  formula 
(2)  of  Art.  152. 
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154    OacQlating  Clrole. 

A  slightly  different  way  of  treating  the  matter  is  based 
on  the  notion  of  the  '  osculating  circle.'  If  Q  and  R  be  two 
neighbouring  points  of  the  curve,  one  on  each  side  of  P,  we 
consider  the  limiting  value  of  the  radius  of  the  circle  PQR, 
when  Q  and  R  are  taken  infinitely  close  to  P. 

We  can  shew  that  if  the  curvature  of  the  given  curve  be 
continuous  at  P,  this  circle  coincides  in  the  limit  with  the 
'circle  of  curvature.'  For  if  (7  be  the  centre  of  the  circle 
PQR,  there  will  be  a  point  P',  between  P  and  Q,  such  that 
CP'  is  normal  to  the  riven  curve,  and  a  point  P",  between  P 
and  R,  such  that  OP  is  normal  to  the  curva  Let  P'C  and 
P"(7  meet  the  normal  at  P  in  the  points  C  and  C'\ 
respectively.  Under  the  condition  stated,  C  and  C"  will 
ultimately  coincide  with  the  centre  of  curvature  at  P,  and, 
since  CC  <  C'C",  C  will  d  fortiori  ultimately  coincide  with 
the  same  point. 


Fig.  119. 


Since,  before  the  limit,  the  circle  PQR  crosses  the  given 
curve  three  times  in  the  neighbourhood  of  P,  it  appears  that 
the  osculating  circle  will  in  general  cross  the  curve  at  the 
point  of  contact.     See  Fig.  123,  p.  422. 
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Ex.    If  in  Fig.  117,  p.  404,  the  circle  PQR  meet  PV  in  W,  we 
have       QV,  VR=^PV.  VW,  and  therefore  VW^iSP. 
Hence  the  chord  of  curvatnre  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  parabola 

A  similar  argument  may  be  used  to  find  the  chord  of 
curvature  through  the  centre,  in  the  case  of  the  ellipse  (Fig.  118, 
p.  404). 

If  in  Fig.  42,  p.  153,  QF  meet  the  circle  through  P,  Q,  P' 
again  in  TT,  we  have 

VW^PV^IQV, 

and  therefore,  for  the  chord  of   curvature  of   the  curve 
y  =  ^  {x),  parallel  to  the  axis  of  y, 

as  in  Art.  153  (9). 


-  =  lim  ^y^  =  lim  ;jgtC08»  -^  =  i<^"  (a)  cob«  ^fr, 


BXAMPLTO.    XUV. 

1.  Prove  that  the  circle  is  the  only  curve  whose  curvature  is 
constant. 

2.  Prove  that  the  intrinsic  equation  of  an  equiangular  spiral 
is  of  the  form 

3.  The  intrinsic  equation  of  the  tractrix  is 

8  =  a  log  sin  ^. 

Prove  that  in  the  tractrix  the  curvature  varies  as  the  normal. 

4.  By  differentiation  of  the  formulae 

cbs  dy 

— -  =  cos  ^,       ~  =  sin  l/r, 

ds  ^        da  ^ 

1        dh:  Idy     dhf  fdx 
provethat  _  =  «_^_=_^_, 

r(S)'HS)" 
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5.  If  a  curve  be  defined  by  the  equations 

x  =  F{t),     y  =/(<), 

prove  that  -  =  p^^j  , 

where  the  accents  denote  differentiations  with  respect  to  L 

6.  Apply  the  preceding  formula  to  the  cases  of  the  ellipse 

x^a  cos  ^,         y  =  6  sin  ^, 
and  the  hyperbola 

x  =  a  cosh  u,       y  =  h  sinh  u. 

7.  Prove  that  the  curve  whose  intrinsic  equation  is 

«  =  ^sin^ 
is  a  cycloid.     (Use  the  method  of  Art.  134  (3).) 

8.  Given  that  in  the  '  catenary  of  equal  strength ' 

p  =  A;  sec  ^, 

where  ^  is  the  inclination  to  the  horizontal,  prove  that  if  the 
origin  be  at  the  lowest  point 

X  =  hff^    y  =  h  log  sec  ^, 

the  axes  of  x  and  y  being  horizontal  and  vertical 

9.  Given  that  the  intrinsic  equation  of  a  curve  is 

8  =  k  sin"  1^, 
deduce  the  Cartesian  equation 


10.     If  the  coordinates  x^y  oi  b,  point  on  a  curve  be  given 
functions  of  «,  prove  that 


d*x     <P8 


=  -riiCOS 


^-K^y"^^' 


de     df 

d*y    d*s  .     ,      1/dsy 

and  give  the  kinematical  interpretation  of  these  result& 
Hence  shew  that 


H^hm-mHty- 
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11.  Shew  how  to  express  the  coordinates  a:,  y  of  a  point  on  a 
curve  whose  Cartesian  equation  is  given  in  terms  of  the  inclina- 
tion (^)  of  the  tangent,  and  prove  that 


pV{(l)"^a)'}- 


12.  Prove  that,  in  the  astroid 

x  =  a  cos'  Of     y  =  a  sin'  tf, 

and  thence  shew  that 

p  =  3a  sin  0  cos  0, 

13.  Prove  from  the  Cartesian  formula  of  Art.  152  (2)  that 
in  the  rectangular  hyperbola  xy^J^ 

14.  Also  that,  in  the  ellipse 

(a«  -  6V)I 


P  = 


ah 


15.  Also  that^  in  the  hyperbola 

(«V  -  «')• 

''^-JS, — • 

16.  Also  that,  in  the  parabola  ^  =  iaan^ 

2(a  +  a;)i 

17.  Also  that,  in  the  semi-cubical  parabola  o^  =  a:*, 

(4a  +  9a?)lic* 
^  = 6^; • 

18.  Also  that,  in  the  cubical  parabola  ahf  =  ^^ 
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19.  Also  that,  in  the  astroid 

p  =  -3(aajy)*. 

20.  Shew  by  differentiating  the  expression 

for  the  square  of  the  distance  of  a  variable  point  (x^  y)  of  a  ccir?e 
from  a  fixed  point  {(,  17)  that  when  this  distance  is  stationary 
the  point  {xy  y)  must  be  at  the  foot  of  a  normal  from  (£,  jf)  to 
the  curve. 

Also  that  the  distance  is  then  a  minimum  or  maximum 
according  as  the  point  ( j,  17)  is  nearer  to  or  further  from  the  curve 
than  the  centre  of  curvatura 

21.  The  curvature  at  any  point  of  an  ellipse  is 

acos^^ 


when  r,  r'  are  the  focal  distances,  and  ^  is  the  angle  between 
them. 

22.  In  the  rectangular  hyperbola  r*  cos  2$  =  a\ 

23.  In  the  lemniscate  i^=:ia^  cos  20, 

p  =  a*l3r. 

24.  In  the  curve  r^=a^  cos  mO, 

^"(7^1)>"(m  +  l)r~-*' 

25.  Apply   the  formula  p  =  rdrjdp  to  find   the   radius   of 
curvature  at  any  point  of  an  epicycloid.     (See  Ex.  25,  p.  376.) 

Examine  the  case  of  the  involute  of  a  circle. 

26.  If  the  equation  of  a  curve  be  given  in  the  form  **==/'(/>), 
the  chord  of  curvature  through  the  pole  is 

Prove  that   the  chord  of  curvature  through  the  pole  of  a 
cardioid  is  1^  times  the  radius  vector. 
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27.  Prove  that  the  chord  of  curvature,  through  the  pole,  at 
any  point  of  the  curve  r^^a^  cos  m$  is  2r/(w  +  1). 

28.  Prove  that  the  curvature  of  the  pedal  of  a  curve  r  =/{p) 
with  respect  to  the  origin  is 

2     p 

where  r,  p^  p  refer  to  the  original  curva 

29.  Prove  that  the  curvature  at  any  point  of  the  pedal  of  an 
ellipse  of  semi-axes  a,  h  with  respect  to  the  centre  is  equal  to 

r        r»     ' 

where  r  is  the  radius  vector  of  the  corresponding  point  of  the 
ellipse. 

30.  Prove  the  formula 

1      fl      1/M*     d*r\      (       /dr\M 

and  apply  it  to  deduce  the  conclusions  of  Ex.  20. 

31.  Prove  that  in  polar  coordinates  the  condition  for  a 
stationary  tangent  is 

^^^  =  ^' 
where  u=l/r. 

32.  From  the  formula 

^  =  e  +  ^  =  tf  +  cot-i-^ 

deduce  the  formula  for  curvature  in  polar  coordinates : 

(d^u 
where  u=\/r. 


-r-^^-hhrn'- 


33.     With  the  same  notation,  prove  that  the  chord  of  curvature 
through  the  origin  is 


M-QK^-)- 
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94.     The  radiuB  of  curvature  of  the  curve 

ay»=(a;-o)(a;-i3)« 
at  the  point  (a,  0)  is  (a  -  ^)V2a. 

35.  Prove  by  Newton's  method  that  the  radius  of  curvature 
at  the  vertex  of  the  catenary 

y  =  a  cosh  x/a 
is  equal  to  a, 

36.  The  radius  of  curvature  of  the  curve 

y*^a^(a  +  xj/x 
at  the  point  (  -  a,  0)  is  ^a. 

37.  The  radius  of  curvature  of  the  '  witch ' 

y*  =  a'  (a  -  x)lx 
at  its  vertex  is  ^a. 

38.  The  radii  of  curvature  of  the  trochoid 

x^ctO-i-kainO,     y  =  a  —  k  cos  0 
at  the  points  where  it  is  nearest  to  and  furthest  from  the  base  are 

{a±kyik. 

39.  Prove  that  in  the  meridian-curve  (r'  =  a'co8^  of  the 
*  solid  of  greatest  attraction'  (see  EIx.  18,  p.  375)  the  radii  of 
curvature  at  the  extremities  of  the  axis  are  oo  and  |a,  re- 
spectively. 

40.  Prove  that  by  Newton's  method  the  radius  of  curvature 
at  either  vertex  of  the  lemniscate  f^  =  a*  cos  26  is  ^. 

41.  Apply  Newton's  method  to  shew  that  the  radii  of 
curvature  of  the  epicyclic 

x  =  ai  cos  n^t  +  a,  cos  n^     y  =  04  sin  n^^  +  a,  sin  n^ 

at  the  points  nearest  to  and  furthest  from  the  centre,  are 

(niOi  ±  n^)* 
ni'oi  +  nj'o,  ' 

Infer  the  condition  that  an  epicyclic,  at  the  points  of  nearest 
approach  to  the  centre,  should  be  concave  to  the  centre  (as  in 
the  case  of  the  orbit  of  the  Moon  relative  to  the  Sun). 
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42.  If  a  curve  be  referred  to  polar  coordinates  r,  0^  and  if 
the  pole  be  on  the  curve,  and  the  initial  line  be  the  tangent  at 
the  pole,  prove  that  the  radius  of  curvature  at  the  pole  =  lim  rjd. 

Find  the  radius  of  curvature  at  the  pole  of  the  curve 

r  =  a  COB  mO. 

43.  If  P  be  a  point  of  a  curve  where  the  curvature,  but  not 
the  direction  of  the  tangent,  is  discontinuous,  and  if  Q,  J?  be 
neighbouring  points  on  opposite  sides  of  P,  prove  that  the 
curvature  of  the  circle  PQB  is  ultimately  equal  to 

Pi     P2' 
where  p^,  p,  are  the  radii  of  curvature  of  the  given  curve  on  the 
two  sides  of  P,  and  mj ,  m^  are  the  limiting  values  of  the  ratios 
FQ/QE  and  PH/QB,  respectively. 

44.  The  acute  angle  which  a  chord  FQ  of  a  curve  makes 
with  the  tangent  at  P,  when  Q  is  taken  infinitely  close  to  P,  is 
ultimately  equal  to  ^89/p,  where  80  is  the  arc  FQ  and  p  is  the 
radius  of  curvature  at  P. 

45.  Prove  that  if  the  tangents  at  the  extremities  of  an 
infinitely  small  arc  FQ  meet  in  Ty  then  TF  and  TQ  are  ultimately 
in  a  ratio  of  equality. 

Why  does  it  not  follow  that  the  line  joining  T  to  the  middle 
point  of  FQ  will  be  ultimately  perpendicular  to  FQ  1 

46.  Assuming  that  the  radius  of  the  circumcircle  of  a  triangle 
ABC  is  equal  to  |a/sini4,  shew  that  it  follows  from  Ex.  44  that 
the  osculating  circle  coincides  with  the  circle  of  curvature. 

47.  Prove  that  when  the  resultant  force  on  a  particle  is  in 
the  direction  of  motion  the  tangent  to  the  path  is  '  stationary.' 

166.    EiiTelopei. 

Suppose  that  we  have  a  singly-infinite  system,  or  family, 
of  curves  differing  from  one  another  only  in  the  value 
assigned  to  some  constant  which  enters  into  their  specifi- 
cation. Two  distinct  curves  of  the  system  will  in  general 
intersect;  and  we  consider  here,  more  particularly,  the 
limiting  positions  of  the  intersections  when  the  change  in 
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the  constant  (or  '  parameter,'  of  the  aystem,  as  it  is  some- 
times called),  as  we  pass  from  one  curve  to  the  other,  b 
infinitely  Bmail.  On  each  curve  we  have  then,  in  general, 
one  or  more  points  of  '  ultimate  intersection '  with  the  con- 
secutive curve  of  the  system.  The  locus  of  these  points  of 
ultimate  intersection  is  called  the  '  envelope '  of  the  system. 

Bx.  1.  A  aystem  of  circlea  of  given  radius,  having  their 
centres  on  a  given  atraight  line.  The  parameter  here  in  the 
coordinate  of  the  centra. 

If  C,  C  be  the  centres  of  two  circlea  of  the  ^tem,  the  line 
joining  their  interaections  biaects  CC  at  Hght  ajiglea.  Hence  the 
points  of  ultimate  intersection  of  any  circle  with  the  consecutive 
circle  are  the  extremities  of  the  diameter  which  is  perpendicular 
to  the  line  of  centres.  The  envelope  therefore  consistB  of  two 
straight  lines  parallel  to  the  line  of  centres,  at  a  distance  equal 
to  the  given  radius. 


Ex.  2.     A  atraight  line  including,  with  the  coordinate  axes, 
a  triangle  of  constant  area  (if). 

If  AB,  A'B'  \)G  two  positions  of  the  line,  intersecting  in  P, 
the  triangles  APA',  BPB'  will  be  equal,  whence 
PA.PA'  =  FB.PB'. 

Hence,  ultimately,  when  AA'  ia  infinitely  small,  P  will  be  the 
middle  point  ot  AB.  If  a;,  y  be  the  coordinates  of  P,  and  u  the 
inclination  of  the  axes,  we  have,  then,  0A  =  2x,  0B  =  2j/,  and 
therefore 

2a3/Bin..  =  X?. 
The  envelope  is  therefore  a  hyperbola  having  the  ooordioate  axes 
as  asymptotes.     Fig.  121  illustrates  the  case  of  u  =  ^t. 
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156.    General  Method  of  finding  EnTelopei. 

The  equation  of  any  curve  of  the  system  being 

4>{x,y,a)  =  0 (1), 

where   a  is  the  parameter,  then  at  the  intersection  with 
another  curve 

<^(«?,y,aO  =  0 (2), 

we  have,  evidently, 

^  (a?,  y,  tt')  -  <l>  (a?,  y> «)  ^  0 


a  —a 


(3). 


When  the  variation  a'  — a  of  the  parameter  is  infinitely 
small,  this  last  equation  takes  the  form 


g^^(a!,y,a)  =  0 


(*). 


where  d/da  is  the  symbol  of  partial  differentiation  with 
respect  to  ou    See  Art.  45. 

The  coordinates  of  the  point,  or  points,  of  ultimate 
intersection  are  determined  by  (1)  and  (4)  as  simultaneous 
equations,  and  the  locus  of  the  ultimate  intersections  is  to  be 
found  by  elimination  of  a  between  these  equations. 
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Ex.  1.  The  circles  considered  in  Art.  155,  Ex.  1  may  be 
represented  by 

(a:-a)«  +  y«  =  a« (5). 

Differentiating  with  respect  to  a,  we  find 

a;-o=0 (6). 

Eliminating  a  between  (5)  and  (6)  we  get 

y=±« (7), 

the  envelope  required. 

Ex,  2.  If  a  particle  be  projected  from  the  origin  at  an 
elevation  tf,  with  the  velocity  <  due  to '  a  height  A,  the  equation 
of  the  parabolic  path  is 

y  =  «tantf-i-^8ec*tf  (8), 

where  the  axes  of  as,  y  are  respectively  horizontal  and  verticaL 
Writing  a  for  tan  0,  we  get 

y  =  ««-jJ(l+«») (9). 

To  find  the  envelope  of  the  paths  for  different  elevations,  and 
therefore  for  different  values  of  a,  we  differentiate  (9)  with 
respect  to  a,  and  find 

«-ix=® <^**>- 

This  is  satisfied  either  by  a;  =  0,  or  by  ax- 2h.  The  former 
makes  y  =  0,  and  shews  that  the  origin  is  part  of  the  locus,  as  is 
otherwise  obvious.  The  alternative  result  leads,  on  elimination 
of  a,  to 

ai«  =  a(A-y) (11). 

a  parabola  having  its  axis  vertical,  its  focus  at  the  origin,  and  its 
vertex  at  an  altitude  h*, 

167.    Algebraical  Method. 

If  in  the  equation 

^(a;,y.  o)  =  0 (1). 

^  be  a  rational  inte^al  fimction  of  a,  the  rule  of  the  preceding 
Art.  may  be  investigated  otherwise  as  follows. 

*  This  problem  is  interesting  historically  as  being  the  first  instanoe  in 
which  the  envelope  of  a  fiomily  of  curved  lines  was  obtained  (Bemoalli).  The 
general  method  of  finding  enyelopes  appears  to  be  dae  to  Leibnits. 
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If  we  assign  any  particular  values  to  x,  y,  the  equation 
determines  a,  that  is,  it  determines  what  curves  of  the 
sjTstem  pass  through  the  given  point  (a?,  y).  If  the  equation 
be  of  the  nth  degree  in  a,  the  number  of  these  curves  (real 
or  imaginary)  will  be  n,  and  these  n  curves  will  in  general 
be  distinct.  But  if  the  point  in  question  be  at  the  inter- 
section of  two  consecutive  curves,  two  of  the  values  of  a  will 
be  coincident.  Now  it  was  shewn  in  Art.  49  that  the  con- 
dition for  a  double  root  of  the  equation  in  a  is 

|j  ^  (a:,  y.  a)  =  0 (2). 

The  ultimate  intersections  are  therefore  determined  as  before 
by  (1)  and  (2)  as  simultaneous  equations,  and  the  envelope 
by  elimination  of  a  between  them. 

If  the  equation  (1)  be  of  .the  first  degree  in  a,  only  one 
curve  of  the  system  passes  through  any  assigned  point,  and 
there  is  of  course  no  envelope. 

Examples  of  this  are  famished  by  the  parallel  lines 

lx  +  my  =  a (3), 

and  by  the  concentric  circles 

a«  +  y*  =  a (4). 

If  (1)  be  a  quadratic  in  a,  say 

Pa«  +  2Qa-f-i2  =  0 (5), 

where  P,  Q,  R  are  given  functions  of  x  and  y,  the  condition 
for  equal  roots  is 

PR^Q^ (6). 

This  is  therefore  the  equation  of  the  envelope. 
Ex,  1.     If  the  straight  line 

M=' (') 

include  with  the  coordinate  axes  a  triangle  of  constant  area  1^^ 
we  have 

oi8sinw  =  2)fc» (8), 

L.  27 
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where  «  is  the  indinatioii  of  the  axes.     Hence,  eliminating  /3, 
the  eqnadon  ol  the  Tariable  line  is  f oond  to  be 

aVsin•-3oF^- 2*^  =  0 (9). 

Expressing  that  this  quadratic  in  a  has  eqoal  roots,  we  find  for 
the  envelope 

2:eysin«  =  P (10), 

as  in  Art.  155,  Ex.  2. 

Ex.  2.  One  leg  of  a  right  angle  passes  through  a  fixed  point, 
and  the  vertex  describes  a  fixed  straight  line;  to  find  the 
envelc^  of  the  other  leg. 

If  the  fixed  straight  line  be  the  axis  of  y,  and  the  fixed  point 
be  at  (a,  0),  the  equation  of  the  second  1^  is  easily  seen  to  be 

y  =  iiix  +  — (11), 

where  m  is  the  tangent  of  the  inclination  to   the  axis   of  x. 
Writing  the  equation  in  the  form 

«»\c  — my  +  a  =  0 (12), 

we  see  that  the  envelope  is  the  parabola 

y»=4aa; (13). 

168.    Gontact-Propeity  of  Envelopes. 

The  examples  already  given  will  have  prepared  the 
student  for  the  following  theorem: 

The  envelope  of  a  system  of  curves  touches  (in  general) 
at  each  of  its  points  the  corresponding  curve  of  the  system. 

The  equations 

*(^,y,a)  =  0 (1), 

and  |^*(^.y,a)  =  0 (2), 

determine  x,yaa  functions  of  a,  say 

x  =  F(al    y=/(a) (3), 

and  the  latter  pair  of  equations  define  the  envelope.     If  we 
substitute  from  (3)  on  the  left-hand  side  of  (1)  we  obtain  ^ 
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function  of  a  which  must  vanish  identically,  and  the  result 
of  differentiating  this  identity  with  respect  to  a  must  also 
be  zero.     Hence,  by  the  rule  of  Art.  62, 1°,  we  must  have 

dxda     dy  da     da  da 

which  reduces,  in  virtue  of  (2),  to 

d±dx^d±dy^^ 

dxda     dy  da        ^^ 

dy        d<f> 

da        dx  ,^v 

^  =  -3? <^>- 

da         dy 

Now,  by  Art.  54,  the  left-hand  side  of  this  equality  is  the 
value  of  dy/dx  for  the  envelope;  and  the  right-hand  side 
is,  by  Art.  62  (10),  the  value  of  dy/dx  for  the  curve  (1). 
Hence  at  the  point  of  ultimate  intersection  the  curve  (1) 
and  the  envelope  have  a  common  tangent  line. 

The  geometrical  basis  of  the  theorem  may  be  indicated 
as  follows : 

Let  the  figure  represent  portions  of  two  curves  of  the 
system,  corresponding  to  values  oeq,  ai  of  the  parameter  a, 


Fig.  122. 


and  intersecting  in  P.  Let  P©  and  Pj  be  the  corresponding 
points  on  the  envelope ;  viz.  P©  is  the  limiting  position  of  P 
when,  Oo  being  fixed,  ai  is  taken  infinitely  nearly  equal  to  a^ ; 


27—2 
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and  Pi  is  the  limiting  position  of  P  when,  ai  being  fixed,  Oo 
is  taken  infinitely  nearly  equal  to  Oi.  Since  these  variations 
of  a  are  in  opposite  senses,  and  since  the  coordinates  of  P 
are  as  a  rule  symmetric  functions  of  Oq,  fli,  the  corresponding 
displacements  of  P,  viz.  PP^  and  PPi,  will  in  general,  when 
Oi  —  Oo  I  is  very  small,  be  in  nearly  opposite  directions,  and 
PoPP,  will  be  a  very  obtuse-angled  triangle.  Hence,  ulti- 
mately, when  1 01  —  Oo  is  infinitely  small,  the  chords  PoPi  and 
P^  will  coincide  in  direction;  i.e.  the  tangent  to  the  en- 
velope is  identical  with  the  tangent  to  the  variable  curve. 

The  foregoing  investigations  break  down  in  certain  cases. 
As  regards  the  analytical  proof,  it  is  plain  that  no  inference  can 
be  drawn  from  (5)  whenever  at  the  point  in  question  we  have 

simultaneously  ;  i.e.  when  the  value  of  dyjdx  for  the  curve  (1)  is 
not  uniquely  determinate.  This  peculiarity  occurs  at  a  '  singular 
point/  whether  it  be  of  the  nature  of  a  node,  a  cusp,  or  an  isolated 
point  (see  Art.  133).  It  appears  that  the  locus  of  the  singular 
points  of  the  given  family,  when  such  a  locus  exists,  is  included 
in  the  result  of  eliminating  a  between  (1)  and  (2),  but  this  locus 
does  not  in  general  *  touch '  the  given  curves,  in  any  proper  sense 
of  the  word.  The  full  investigation  of  this  matter  is  beyond 
our  limits*,  but  a  simple  example  may  be  given.  Consider  the 
family 

a(y-a)«  =  iB»(a:  +  6) (8). 

It  appears  from  Art.  133  that  there  is  a  node,  a  cusp,  or  an 
isolated  point  at  (0,  a),  according  as  6  is  positive,  zero,  or 
negative.  The  process  for  finding  the  envelope  gives  y-a  =  0 
and  therefore 

a^(a;  +  6)  =  0  (9), 

The  line  a;  =  0  gives  the  locus  of  the  singular  points,  and  does  not 
touch  the  original  curves ;  the  line  a;  =  —  6  on  the  other  hand  does 
so  (unless  h  =  0). 

In  the  geometrical  view  of  the  matter  it  was  assumed  that 
there  is  no  other  intersection  of  the  curves  o^,  oi  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  P,     In  the  case  of  a  node  we  have  usuaUy  ttoo 

^  It  is  usually  given  in  books  on  Differential  Equations,  under  the  head 
of  'Singular  Solutions.' 
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adjacent  intersections,  whose  o^coordinates  (for  instance)  are  of 
the  ioTma/(a^,  04)  and/(ai,  o^),  respectively;  but/(a^,  a^)  is  not 
a  symmetric  function  of  00,0^.  The  argument  does  not  there- 
fore apply  to  the  node-locus.  Again,  in  the  case  of  a  cusp  the 
displacement  of  the  point  P  in  Fig.  122,  due  to  an  infinitesimal 
variation  of  o^  or  a^,  is  found  not  to  be  of  the  first  order;  and  the 
points  Po,  Pi  are  as  a  rule  on  the  same  side  of  P.  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  an  isolated  point  there  is  no  real  intersection  of 
consecutive  curves. 

159.    Evolutes. 

The  'evolute'  of  a  curve  is  the  locus  of  its  centre  of 
curvature.  Since  the  centre  of  curvature  is  (Art.  150)  the 
intersection  of  two  consecutive  normals,  the  evolute  is  also 
the  envelope  of  the  normals  to  the  given  curve.  Hence  the 
normals  to  the  original  curve  are  tangents  to  the  evolute* 

£x.  1.     In  the  parabola 

^  =  4aa;  (1), 

we  have  a;  =  acot'i^,     y  =  2acot^ (2), 

and  (by  Art  151,  Ex.  4) 

p  =  -2a/8in»i/r (3). 

The  coordinates  of  the  centre  of  curvature  are  therefore 

(  =  x-p  sin  i/r  =  3a;  +  2a,' 
17  =  y  +  p  cos  \l/  —  —  y^j^i 
Hence  1?*  =  y"/ 1 6a.*  =  4ic»/a  =  ^V  (^  ~  2a)'/a. 

The  evolute  is  therefore  the  semi-cubical  parabola 

ay'  =  ^{x^2ay  (5). 

Otherwise :  it  is  shewn  in  books  on  Conies  that  the  equation 
of  the  normal  is  of  the  form 

y  =  m  (a;  —  2a)  —  am^ (6). 

To  find  the  envelope  of  this  we  differentiate  partially  with  respect 
to  m,  and  obtain 

a:-2a  =  3am^     y  =  2am» (7). 

The  elimination  of  m  leads  again  to  the  result  (5). 

The  curve  is  shewn  in  Fig.  123. 


S} w- 


* 


It  being  evident  that  the  exceptional  cases  noted  at  the  end  of  Art.  15S 
cannot  present  themselyes  in  the  envelope  of  a  straight  line. 
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Fig.  123. 

Ex,  2.     The  normal  at  any  point  of  the  ellipse 

x=^a  COS  <^,     y  =  b  sin  ^ (8) 

i3  J^       •*^  =  «*-6* (9). 

cos^     sin^  ^  ' 

Differentiating  with  respect  to  <^  we  find 

Oix  by  ^  „^. 

Substituting  in  (9),  we  have 

X  =  a«-6«  (11). 

Hence  the  coordinates  of  the  centre  of  curvature  are 

a'  —  6*                        a*  —  6* 
x= cos**^,     y  = T—  sin'^ (12); 

and  the  evolute  is 

(aa:)3  +  (6^)8  =  (a«  -  62)« (13). 
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This  curve,  which  may  be  obtained  by  homogeneous  strain  from 
the  astroid,  is  shewn  in  Fig.  124. 


The  centres  of  curvature  at  the  points  A,  B,  A\  B  are 
E^  Fy  Fy  F\  respectively. 

Ex,  3.     To  find  the  evolute  of  a  cycloid. 

At  any  point  F  on  the  cycloid  AFB  (Pig.  125),  we  have,  by 
Art.  151,  Ex.  2, 

P  =  2P/ (14). 

Let  the  axis  AB  be  produced  to  D\  so  that  BD'-AB\  and 
produce  Tl  to  meet  a  parallel  to  Bl^  drawn  through  2>',  in  /'. 
If  a  circle  be  described  on  //'  as  diameter,  and  FI  be  produced 
to  meet  the  circumference  in  F\  we  have  F'l  =  P/,  so  that  F'  is 
the  centre  of  curvature  of  the  cycloid  at  P.  And  since  the  arc 
FT  is  equal  to  the  arc  TF,  and  therefore  to  BI  or  D'l\  the 
locus  of  F'  is  evidently  the  cycloid  generated  by  the  circle  IF'I\ 
supposed  to  roll  on  the  under  side  of  D'I\  the  tracing  point 
starting  from  D',  That  is,  the  evolute  \&  a  cycloid  equal  to  the 
original  cycloid,  and  having  a  cusp  at  D', 

It  appears,  further,  from  Art.  136  (4),  that  the  cycloidal  arc 
FD  is  equal  to  2/P',  or  FF,     Hence 

arc  Z)'/^  +  FP  =  const (15). 
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The  lower  cycloid  in  Fig.  125  is  therefore  an  '  involute '  (Art.  161) 
of  the  upper  one*. 


It  may  be  noted  that  whenever  a  curve  is  defined  by  a 
relation  between  p  and  yjr,  say 


the  evolute  is  given  by 


1>=/W (16). 


p'-fif) an 


provided  that  in  (17)  the  origin  of  '^  be  supposed  moved 
forwards  through  a  right  angle.  This  is  seen  at  once  on 
reference  to  Fig.  115,  p.  401,  since  OCT,  the  perpendicular 
from  the  origin  on  the  tangent  to  the  evolute,  is  equal  to 
PZ,  or  dp/ds^y  when  the  symbols  refer  to  the  original  curve. 

*  This  example  is  interesting  historically  in  connection  with  the  theory 
of  the  qyoloidal  pendalum.    The  resalts  are  doe  to  Hayghens  (167S). 
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Bx.  4.     To  find  the  evolute  of  an  epi-  or  hypo-cycloid. 

If  in  Fig.  86,  p.  351,  a  perpendicular  p  be  drawn  from  0  to 
TPy  the  tangent  to  the  epicycloid  at  P,  we  have 

/)  =  O^cos  PIO  =  (a  +  26)  cos  \4>, 

or  P  =  (a+26)co8^-^^i^ (18). 

If  the  origin  of  ^  correspond  to  a  cusp  instead  of  to  a  vertex,  the 
cosine  of  the  angle  must  be  replaced  by  the  sine. 

Hence,  for  the  evolute,  we  have 

which  can  be  brought  to  the  same  form  as  (18)  by  an  adjustment 
of  the  origin  of  ^.  The  evolute  is  therefore  a  similar  epicycloid  in 
which  the  dimensions  are  reduced  in  the  ratio  al{a  +  26). 

For  a  hypocydoid  we  have  merely  to  change  the  sign  of  h*. 

160.    Arc  of  an  Evolute. 

The  difference  of  the  radii  of  curvature  at  any  two  points 
of  a  curve  is  equal  to  the  arc  between  the  corresponding 
points  of  the  evolute. 

To  prove  this,  let  the  normals  at  two  neighbouring  points 
Po»  -Pi  of  the  curve  meet  in  (7;  and  let  (7©,  0^  be  the  corre- 
sponding centres  of  curvature.  As  in  Art.  158,  CiCG^  is  in 
general  an  obtuse-angled  triangle;  and  when  Pq,  P^  are 
taken  infinitely  close  to  one  another,  (7i(7-f  GCq  is  ultimately 
in  a  ratio  of  equality  to  GiC^.  Also,  since  the  triandc  PiCPq 
has  the  angles  at  Po  and  Pi  infinitely  nearly  equal  to  right 
angles,  the  difference  between  OPi  and  CPo  is  ultimately 

*  It  appears  on  examination  that  the  equation 

p^eooBtn^t    or    psesinm^, 

represents  an  epi-  or  a  hjpo-oycloid  according  as  m^  1,  provided  we  include 

the  pericjdoids  among  the  epicycloids,  in  accordance  with  the  definition  of 
Art  137. 

The  pedal  of  an  epi-  or  a  hypo-cycloid  with  respect  to  its  centre  is 
therefore  an  epicyolic  of  the  special  type  referred  to  in  Art.  1S9,  Ex.  2. 
Thas  Fig.  97  represents  the  pedal  of  a  four-casped  epicycloid,  and  Fig.  99 
that  of  a  fonr-casped  hypocydoid. 
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of  the  secfmi  order  of  small  quantities.     Hence,  neglecting 


Fig.  126. 

this  difference,  we  have 

CiPi  —  OqP^  ^  CiC  4*  CGq  ^  C/it/Q. 

It  follows  that  if  p  be  the  radius  of  curvature  of  the  original 
curve,  and  a  the  arc  of  the  evolute,  we  have  Sp  =  &r,  ulti- 
mately, or 

^-' w 

Hence,  integrating, 

p  =  <r  +  C (2), 

where  G  is  an  arbitrary  constant  depending  on  the  origin 
of  measurement  of  <r. 

Otherwise :  by  differentiation  of  the  equations 

^  =  aj-p8in^,     Tf  =  y  +  p  COS  tff (3) 

of  Art.  150,  we  find,  since 

dx/ds  =  cos  ^,    dy/d^  =  sin  ^,    dijf/ds  =  1/p, 

di        dp  ,  dri     dp        .  ... 

Hence  ^  =  — cot^  (5), 

which  shews  that  the  tangent  to  the  evolute  is  normal  to  the 
original  curve,  and 

SV((i)"Kt)14 (»x 

which  gives  on  integration  the  result  (2). 


« 
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For  the  case  of  the  cycloid,  this  result  has  been  already 
obtained  in  Art.  159  (15). 

Ex,  The  radii  of  curvature  of  an  ellipse  of  semi-axes  a,  &, 
at  the  extremities  of  these  axes,  are  6'/a  and  a^jby  respectively. 
Hence  the  length  of  any  one  of  the  four  portions  into  which  the 
evolute  is  divided  (see  Fig.  124)  by  its  cusps  is 

161.    InvoluteSy  and  Parallel  Curves. 

If  a  curve  A  be  the  evolute  of  a  curve  J3,  then  B  is  said 
to  be  an  'involute'  oi  A. 

We  say  an  involute  because  any  given  curve  has  an 
infinity  of  involutes.  To  obtain  an  involute  we  take  any 
fixed  point  0  on  the  curve,  and  along  the  tangent  at  a 
variable  point  P  measure  off  a  length  rQ  in  the  direction 
from  0,  so  that 

arc  OP  4- PQ  =  const (1). 

It  is  easily  shewn,  by  an  inversion  of  the  argument  of 
Art.  160,  that  the  tangents  to  the  given  curve  are  normals 
to  the  locus  of  Q,  so  that  this  locus  fulfils  the  above  defini- 
tion of  an  involute.  And,  by  varying  the  'constant,'  we 
obtain  a  series  of  involutes  of  the  same  curve. 

As  a  concrete  example  we  may  imagine  a  string  to  be  wound 
on  a  material  arc  of  the  given  shape,  being  attached  to  a  fixed 
point  on  it.  The  curve  traced  out  by  any  point  on  the  free 
portion  of  the  string  will  be  an  involute.  This  is  in  fact  the 
origin  of  the  term. 

Ex.  1.  The  tractrix  is  an  involute  of  the  catenary ;  see  Art. 
134. 

Ex,  2.  In  an  involute  of  a  circle  of  radius  a  we  have, 
evidently, 

%-9-<^ (2). 

if  the  origin  of  i^  be  properly  chosen.     Hence,  integrating, 

»=J«^ (3), 

no  additive  constant  being  required,  if  «  be  measured  from  the 
cusp  (^  =  0). 
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In  this  particular  case  (of  the  circle)  it  is  evident  that  all  the 
involutes  are  identicaUj  equal  It  is  therefore  customary  to 
speak  of  the  involute  of  a  circle.    The  curve  is  shewn  in  Fig.  1 27. 


Fig.  127. 


If  a  constant  length  be  measured  along  the  normal  to  a 
given  curve,  from  the  curve,  the  locus  of  the  point  thus 
determined  is  called  a  *  parallel  *  to  the  given  curve. 

If  CP,  CP'  be  two  consecutive  normals  to  the  given 


Fig.  128. 

curve,  and  Q.  Q'  the  corresponding  points  of  a  parallel  curve, 
we  have 

PQ  =  FQ\ 

Since  the  difference  between  CP  and  CP  is  of  the  second  . 
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order  of  small  quantities,  it  follows  that  the  same  holds  of 
the  diflFerence  between  CQ  and  GQ',  and  thence  that  the 
angles  at  Q  and  Q'  in  the  triangle  CQQ'  are  ultimately  right 
angles.    Hence  CQ,  GQ  are  normals  to  the  parallel  curve. 

Hence  two  parallel  curves  have  the  same  normals,  and 
therefore  the  same  evolute;  in  other  words,  parallel  curves 
are  involutes  of  the  same  curve. 

Conversely,  it  is  evident  that  the  various  involutes  of  any 
curve  form  a  system  of  parallel  curves. 

EXAMPLES.    XLV. 

1.  The  envelope  of  the  parabolas 

y*  =  4a  (ar  -  a), 
where  a  is  the  parameter,  is  a  pair  of  straight  lines. 

2.  The  envelope  of  the  parabolas 

ay^  =  a*  (a:  -  a), 
where  a  is  the  parameter,  is  the  curve 

ay*  =  TT^' 

3.  Circles  are  described  on  the  radii  vectores  of  a  curve  as 
diameters ;  prove  geometrically  that  their  envelope  is  the  pedal  of 
the  given  curve  with  respect  to  the  origin. 

4.  Find  the  envelope  of  the  circles  described  on  the  focal 
radii  of  a  conic  as  diameters. 

5.  Chords  of  a  circle  are  drawn  through  a  fixed  point  on 
the  circumference;  prove  that  the  envelope  of  the  circles  de- 
scribed on  these  chords  as  diameters  is  a  cardioid. 

6.  The  envelope  of  the  circles  described  on  the  central 
radii  of  a  rectangular  hyperbola  as  diameters  is  a  lemniscate  of 
Bernoulli. 

7.  Prove  that  the  envelope  of  the  curves 

P  cos  a+  Q  sin  a  —  Ry 
where  P,  Qj  R  are  given  functions  of  a;,  y,  and  a  is  a  variable 
parameter,  is  P'  +  Q^  =  R^, 
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8.  Find  the  envelope  of  the  circles 

a?*  +  y*  —  2ax  cos  a  —  2ay  sin  a  =  c*, 
and  interpret  the  result. 

9.  A  system  of  ellipses  of  constant  area  have  the  same 
centre  and  their  axes  coincident  in  direction;  prove  that  the 
envelope  consists  of  two  conjugate  rectangular  hyperbolas. 

10.  A  straight  line  moves  so  that  the  product  of  the  per- 
pendiculars on  it  from  the  fixed  points  (±  c,  0)  is  constant  (=  6*) ; 
prove  that  tlie  envelope  is  the  ellipse 

or  the  hyperbola 

according  as  the   two  perpendiculars  are  on  the  same  or  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  variable  line. 

11.  Circles  are  described  on  the  double  ordinates  of  ihe 
parabola  y*  =  4cax  as  diameters;  prove  that  the  envelope  is  the 
parabola 

y*  =  4a  (*  +  o). 

12.  Circles  are  described  on  the  double  ordinates  of  the 

ellipse  a«"^f5=^ 

as  diameters :  prove  that  the  envelope  is  the  ellipse 

sc*         y*     _ 

+  t;;=1. 


13.  A  straight  line  moves  so  that  the  sum  of  the  squares  of 
the  perpendiculars  on  it  from  the  fixed  points  (+  c,  0)  is  constant 
(  =  2k^) ;  prove  that  the  envelope  is  the  conic 


and  examine  the  various  cases. 

14.  A  straight  line  moves  so  that  the  difference  of  the 
squares  of  the  perpendiculars  on  it  from  two  fixed  points  is 
constant;   prove  that  the  envelope  is  a  parabola. 
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15.  Find  the  envelope  of  the  ellipses 

x  =  a  sin  (^  —  a),  y  =  6  cos  6, 
where  a  is  the  parameter. 

16.  The  envelope  of  the  catenaries 

y  =  c  cosh  x/Cf 
where  c  is  the  variable  parameter,  consists  of  two  straight  lines. 

17.  The  envelope  of  the  ellipses 

where  a  +  )8=^, 

is  the  *  astroid '  a*  +  y*  =  Xr. 

18.  The  envelope  of  the  straight  line  which  makes  on  the 
coordinate  axes  intercepts  whose  sum  is  A;  is  the  parabola 

19.  From  any  point  on  the  ellipse 

perpendiculars  are  drawn  to  the  coordinate  axes ;  prove  that  the 
envelope  of  the  straight  line  joining  the  feet  of  these  perpen- 
diculars is  the  curve 


©'*(!)'-• 


20.  Find  the  locus  of  ultimate  intersections  of  the  curves 

ay*  =  fic  (a;  +  a)', 
where  a  is  the  parameter ;  and  examine  the  result. 

21.  If  a  circle  of  constant  radius  has  its  centre  on  a  given 
curve,  the  envelope  of  the  circle  consists  of  two  parallel  curves. 

22.  If  a  circle  of  given  radius  touch  a  given  curve,  its 
envelope  consists  of  two  parallel  curves. 

23.  If  the  equation  of  a  curve  be  given  in  the  form 

that  of  any  parallel  curve  is  of  the  form 

r*  =/(p  -  c)  +  2cp  -  <^. 
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24.  Prove  that  the  problem  of  negative  pedals  (Art.  147)  is 
equivalent  to  finding  the  envelope  of  the  straight  line 

X  cos  ^  +  y  sin  ^  =  p, 
where  p  is  a,  given  function  of  the  parameter  ip. 

Verify  that  this  leads  to  the  formulae  (12)  of  Art.  147. 

25.  Shew  that  the  negative  pedal  of  the  parabola 

y^  =  4aaj 
with  respect  to  the  vertex  is  the  curve 

«y*  =  ITT  («  ~  4»)'- 

26.  Prove  by  the  method  of  envelopes  that  the  negative 
pedal  of  a  circle  is  an  ellipse  or  hyperbola  according  as  the  pole 
is  inside  or  outside  the  circle. 

27.  Prove  geometrically  that  the  radius  of  curvature  at  any 
point  of  an  equiangular  spiral  subtends  a  right  angle  at  the  pola 

28.  The  evolute  of  an  equiangular  spiral  is  an  equiangular 
spiral  of  the  same  angle. 

29.  The  coordinates  of  the  centre  of  curvature  at  any  point 
of  the  curve  at^  =  a^ 

are  ^  =  -*--^r»  'n  =  ^t/  +  ^^' 

Shew  that  near  the  origin  the  evolute  has  the  form  of  the 
parabola  y"  =  -  \*aaj. 

30.  Shew  that  if  a  curve  has  a  point  of  inflexion  the  evolute 
has  an  asymptote. 

Shew  that  the  part  of  the  evolute  of  the  curve 

which  corresponds  to  the  part  of  the  curve  near  the  origin  may 
be  represented  approximately  by  the  hyperbola 

xy  =  ^a\ 

31.  The  evolute  of  the  hyperbola 

x  =  a  cosh  ti,  y  =  b  sinh  u 

is  (a«;)8-(6y)i=(a»  +  6*)i. 
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32.  If  rays  emanating  from  a  point  0  be  reflected  at  any 
given  curve,  the  reflected  rays  are  all  normal  to  a  curve  which  is 
similar  to  the  pedal  of  the  given  curve  with  respect  to  0,  but  of 
double  the  dimensions. 

33.  Hence  shew  that  the  caustic  by  reflection  at  a  circle  will 
be  the  evolute  of  a  lima9on;  and  that  in  the  particular  case 
where  the  luminous  point  is  on  the  circumference  of  the  given 
circle  the  caustic  is  a  cardioid. 

34:  Prove  that  the  caustic  by  reflection  at  any  curve  is  the 
evolute  of  the  envelope  of  a  system  of  circles  described  with  the 
various  points  of  the  curve  as  centres,  and  all  passing  through 
the  luminous  point. 

What  is  the  corresponding  theorem  for  the  case  of  refraction  % 

162.  Diiplacement  of  a  Figure  in  its  own  Plane. 
Centre  of  Rotation. 

Suppose  that  we  have  two  plane  figures,  each  of  in- 
variable fortn,  and  that  a  curve  fixed  in  one  rolls  without 
sliding  on  a  curve  fixed  in  the  other.  Any  point  of  either 
figure  will  then  describe  a  curve  relatively  to  the  other ;  a 
curve  so  described  is  called  a  '  roulette.' 

The  cases  where  the  rolling  curves  are  circles  have  been 
considered  in  Arts.  136 — 138. 

The  general  theory  of  roulettes  is  of  some  importance 
in  Geometry  and  in  Kinematics,  owing  to  the  fact  that  any 
continuous  motion  whatever  of  a  figure  in  its  own  plane  may 
be  regarded  as  consisting  in  the  rolling  of  a  certain  curve 
fixed  relatively  to  the  figure  on  a  certain  curve  fixed  in 
space.  This  theorem  will  be  proved  in  Art.  167 ;  but  it  is 
necessary,  as  a  preliminary,  to  recall  one  or  two  propositions 
of  elementary  Kinematics,  which  are,  moreover,  of  independent 
interest. 

In  the  first  place,  any  displacement  whatever  of  a  figure 
in  its  own  plane  is  equivalent  to  a  rotation  about  some  finite 
or  infinitely  distant  point. 

If  -4,  5  be  any  two  points  of  the  figure  in  its  first 
position,  and  A\  R  the  same  points  in  the  second  position, 
the  new  position  P*  of  any  third  point  originally  at  P  is 
found  by  constructing  the  triangle  A'PB  congruent  with 

L.  28 
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APB.     Hence  the  positions  of  two  points  are  suflScient  to 
determine  the  position  of  the  moveable  figure. 

Now,  considering  any  point  whatever  of  the  figure,  let  P 
be  its  initial  and  Q  its  final  position ;   and  let  R  be  the 


final  position  of  that  point  of  the  figure  which  was  origin- 
ally at  Q.  Since  PQ  and  QR  are  two  positions  of  the  same 
line,  they  are  equal.  Hence  if  /  be  the  centre  of  the  circle 
PQRy  the  triangles  PIR,  QIR  are  congruent;  that  is,  / 
represents  the  same  point  in  the  two  positions.  The  dis- 
placement is  therefore  equivalent  to  a  rotation  about  /. 
This  point  is  called  the  '  centre  of  rotation.' 

It  may  happen  that  PQ,  QR  are  in  a  straight  line.  The 
displacement  is  then  equivalent  to  a  translation  of  the  fi^re, 
witnout  rotation ;  or,  we  may  say,  the  centre  of  rotation  is  at 
infinity. 

163.    Instantaneoui  Centre. 

Next  considering  any  continuous  motion  of  a  plane  figure 
in  its  own  plane,  let  us  fix  our  attention  on  two  consecutive 
positions.  The  figure  may  be  brought  from  the  first  of  these 
to  the  second  by  a  rotation  about  the  proper  centre.  The 
limiting  position  of  this  point,  when  the  two  positions  are 
taken  infinitely  close  to  one  another,  is  called  the  'instan- 
taneous centre.' 

If  P,  P'  be  consecutive  positions  of  any  the  same  point 
of  the  figure,  and  B0  the  corresponding  angle  of  rotation, 
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the  centre  of  rotation  (/)  is  on  the  line  bisecting  PP  at 
right  angles,  and  the  angle  PIP*  is  equal  to  h0.  Hence, 
ultimately,  the  infinitesimal  displacement  of  any  point  P 
at  a  finite  distance  from  /  is  at  right  angles  to  IP  and  equal 

to  IP. he. 

If  we  introduce  the  consideration  of  time,  and  denote  by  ht 
the  interval  that  elapses  between  the  two  positions,  the  limiting 
value  of  Wjht,  viz.  dOjdt^  is  called  the  'angular  velocity'  of  the 
figure.  The  velocity  of  that  point  of  the  figure  which  coincides 
with  the  instantaneous  centre  /  is  zero,  that  of  any  other  point  P 
is  at  right  angles  to  /P,  and  equal  to  IP .  dO/dt, 

The  fact  that  in  any  motion  of  a  plane  figure  (of  in- 
variable form)  the  normals  to  the  paths  of  the  various  points 
all  pass  through  the  instantaneous  centre  is  often  useful  in 

feometrical  questions.  If  we  know  the  directions  of  in- 
nitesimal  displacement  of  two  points  of  the  figure,  the 
instantaneous  centre  is  determined  as  the  intersection  of  the 
normals  at  these  points  to  the  respective  directions.  We 
can  thence  assign  the  directions,  and  relative  magnitudes,  of 
the  displacements  of  all  other  points. 

Ex.  1.  The  extremi- 
ties of  a  straight  line  AB 
of  constant  length  describe 
two  straight  lines  OX,  OY 
at  right  angles  to  one 
another. 

It  is  known  that  any 
point  P  of  the  line  de- 
scribes an  ellipse  whose 
principal  axes  are  along 
OX,  07*.  The  above 
theorem  now  gives  us  a 
construction  for  the  nor- 
mal to  this  ellipse  at  P; 
viz.  if  we  draw  AI,  BI 
perpendicular  to  OX,  OY, 
respectively,  /  is  the  in- 
stantaneous centre,  and 
IP  the  required  normal. 


Fig.  130. 


•  Viz.  if  BP= a,  i<P= 6,  z  OJB  =  0,  the  coordinates  of  P  are 

2;  =  aCO8  0,      y  =  &8in0. 
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Ex,  2.  An  arm  OQ  revolves  about  one  extremity  O ;  a  bar 
QF  ia  hinged  to  it  at  Q;  and  F  is  constrained  to  move  in  a 
straight  line  passing  through  0.  It  is  required  to  find  the 
relations  between  the  velocities  of  the  points  F  and  Q.  This 
arrangement  is  that  of  the  crank  and  connecting  rod  of  a  steam- 
engine  with  a  fixed  cylinder. 

The  instantaneous  centre  /  is  at  the  intersection  of  OQ 
produced  with  the  perpendicular  to  the  fixed  straight  line  at  F. 


Fig.  ISl. 

Hence  the  velocity  of  -P  is  to  that  of  Q  aa  IF  to  IQ,  Let  FQ^ 
produced  if  necessary,  meet  the  perpendicular  through  0  to  the 
line  of  motion  of  P  in  the  point  R,  Then  if  ui  be  the  angular 
velocity  of  OQ, 

IP  OR 

velocity  of  P  =  w .  OQ  x  ^  =  w .  OQ  x  y^  =  <i> .  0^.,.(1). 

Ex.  3.  In  an  engine  with  an  oscilkUing  cylinder,  the  piston 
rod,  being  connected  directly  with  the  crank  OQ,  has  its  direction 
always  passing  through  a  fixed  point  C  (on  the  pivot  line  of  the 
cylinder). 

The  instantaneous  axis  is  now  at  the  intersection  of   OQ 

produced  with  the  perpendicular  to  the  piston  rod  at  C     Hence, 

if  Oli  be  the  perpendicular  from  0  on  CQ,  produced  if  necessary, 

the  velocity  of  the  point  of  the  rod  which  coincides  with  C  is 

ir                  ON' 
io.OQx'^  =  u,.OQx'^  =  io.ON (2). 


IQ 


OQ 
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Fig.  132. 

Again,  coosidering  any  line  (straight  or  curved)  in  the 
moving  figure,  it  is  evident  that  the  point  or  points  of 
ultimate  intersection  of  this  line  with  a  consecutive  position 
are  the  feet  of  the  normals  drawn  to  it  from  the  instan- 
taneous centre.  For  any  other  point  of  the  line  is  moving 
in  a  direction  making  a  finite  angle  with  it. 

JSx,  4.  Thus  in  the  case  of  a  line  AB  oi  constant  length 
moving  (as  in  Art.  163,  Ex.  1)  with  its  extremities  on  the  axes 


Fig.  133. 
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of  coordin&tes,  the  point  of  ultimate  intereoction  with  a  consecutive 
position  is  at  the  foot  Z  of  Uie  perpendicular  from  the  inst&n- 
taneoua  centre  /.     Now  if 

the  ooordiDates  of  Z  are  f^ven  by 

a;  =  BZ  cos  ^  =  B/ cos' ^  =  A  cos*  ^  1 

y  =  AZAa<^  =  AIsm*^=^k^ji*^] ^  ' 

and  the  envelope  of  AB  is  therefore  the  astroid 

(r*  +  y*  =  A^ (4); 

see  Fig.  134.     Cf.  Art.  138,  Ex.  4. 


164.     Application  to  Rolling  Curvet. 

When  one  plane  curve  roils  upon  another,  which  is 
regarded  as  fixed,  the  iastantaneous  centre  is  at  the  point 
of  contact. 

We  will  guppoae,  in  the  figure,  that  it  is  the  lower  curve 
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which  is  fixed.   Let  A  be  the'point  of  contact,  and  let  equal  in- 
finitely small  arcs  AP,  AP*  (=  &,  say) 
be  measured  off  along  the  two  curves.  ^' 

Let  the  normals  at  P  and  P'  meet 
the  common  normal  at  A  in  the  points 
0  and  0'.     Then  ultimately  we  have 

OA^R,    O'A^R, 

where  ft,  R  are  the  radii  of  curva- 
ture of  the  two  curves  at  A,  After 
an  infinitely  small  displacement,  RC/ 
will  come  into  the  same  straight  line 
with  OPy  the  two  curves  being  then  in 
contact  at  P.  Hence  the  angle  {hO) 
through  which  the  rolling  curve 
will  turn,  being  equal  to  the  acute 
angle  between  VP  and  Rff,  is  equal 
to  the  sum  of  the  angles  at  0  and  0', 
so  that 


»*-M 


(1), 


Fig.  135. 


ultimately.  Again,  the  chords  AP, 
AP'  are  ultimately  equal,  and  they  include  an  infinitely 
small  angle  at  A,  Hence  the  distance  PP*  is  ultimately 
of  the  second  order  in  &.  It  follows  that  when  hs  is  inde- 
finitely diminished  the  limiting  position  of  the  centre  of 
rotation  (/)  coincides  with  4,  for  if  it  were  at  a  finite 
distance  bom  this  point,  the  displacement  of  P',  being 
equal  to  IR  .80,  by  Art.  163,  would  be  of  the  first  order 
in  Bs. 

It  follows  that  when  a  curve  rolls  upon  a  fixed  curve,  the 
normals  to  the  paths  of  all  points  connected  with  the  moving 
curve  pass  through  the  point  of  contact.  We  have  already 
had  instances  of  this  result  in  the  cycloidal  and  trochoidal 
curves  discussed  in  Arts.  136,  137.  Again  if  a  straight  line 
roll  on  a  curve,  it  is  normal  to  the  path  traced  out  by  any 
of  its  points  (Art.  161). 

Further,  if  we  consider  any  line  (straight  or  curved) 
which  is  carried  with  the  rolling  curve,  the  pomts  of  ultimate 
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We  have  taken  as  our  standard  case  that  in  which  the 
two  curves  are  convex  to  one  another,  as  in  Figs.  135,  137. 
Any  other  case  may  be  included  by  giving  proper  signs  to  R 
and  R. 

Ex,  1.  In  the  cycloid,  if  a  be  the  radius  of  the  generating 
circle,  we  have 

i2  =  oo,     R'=:a,     IP  =  2aQO&4f (6). 

Substituting  in  (4),  we  find 

CI=2aoosit>  =  IP (7), 

and  therefore  p  =  2IF  (8). 

Ex,  2.     In  the  epicycloid  (Art.  137)  we  have 

E  =  a,    R'  =  h,    IP=2bcosii (9), 


whence 


CI= ;r.  cos  ^  =  — ;rr  .  IP 


a +  26 


a +  26 


^2(a  +  6)^^ 


a +  26 


(10). 

(11). 


We  note  that  if  6  =  -  ^a,  we  have  p  =  oo  ;  cf.  Art.  138,  Ex.  2. 

The  result  contained  in  (4)  and  (5)  may  be  put  in  a  simple 
geometrical  form  as  follows.     On  the 
normal  at  /  mark  off  a  length  IS 
such  that 

11        1 

lifR'^R ^^^^' 

and  describe  a  circle  on  IH  as  dia- 
meter. Let  IP  meet  this  circle  in 
Q.    We  have  then 

1  1 


=(i+l')^^"*' 


IQ     IH  cos  j> 
and  the  relation  (4)  takes  the  form 
1         1        1         ,,„. 


Fig.  13S. 


CI  '   IP 

This  shews  that  if  P  coincide  with  Q,  CI  is  infinite ;  i.e, 
any  point  of  the  moving  figure  which  lies  on  the  circle  just 
defined  is  at  a  point  of  inflexion  of  its  path.  For  this  reason, 
the  circle  in  question  is  called  the  '  circle  of  inflexions.' 
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From  (13)  and  (5)  we  find 


IP' 


(14> 


The  latter  result  shews  that  p  changes  sign  with  QP ;  that 
is,  the  paths  of  the  various  points  of  the  moving  figure  are 
concave  or  convex  to  /,  according  to  the  side  of  the  circle 
of  inflexions  on  which  they  lie.  In  the  standard  case  repre- 
sented in  the  figures,  the  paths  are  concave  or  convex  accoroing 
as  P  is  outside  or  inside  the  circle. 

An  example  is  furnished  by  the  trochoidal  curves  figured 
on  p.  349.  The  circle  of  inflexions  has  in  this  case  half  the 
size  of  the  rolling  circle. 

The  preceding  theory  has  an  important  application  to  the 
problem  of  'rocking  stones'  in  Statics.  When  one  rough  body  rests 
on  another,  with  a  single  point  of  contact,  its  centre  of  gravity  must 
be  vertically  above  this  point.  And  for  stability  of  equilibrium 
it  is  necessary  that  the  path  of  the  centre  of  gravity,  in  any 
possible  rolling  displacement,  should  be  concave  upwards. 

166.    Curvature  of  a  Line-Boulette. 

The  curvature  of  a  line-roulette,  i.6.  of  the  envelope  of  a 
straight  line  carried  by  the 
rolling  curve,  can  be  found 
still  more  siniply.  The  per- 
pendiculars /Z,  rZ'  let  fall 
on  two  consecutive  positions 
of  the  line,  from  the  corre- 
sponding positions  (in  space)  of 
the  instantaneous  centre,  are 
normals  to  the  envelope,  and 
the  angle  which  they  make 
with  one  another  at  their  in- 
tersection (C)  is  equal  to  the 
angle  of  rotation  o^.  Hence 
if  ^  be  the  angle  which  IZ 
makes  with  the  normal  to  the 
rolling  curve  at  /,  and  //'  =  &, 
we  have  ultimately 

S«cos^  =  C/.S^ (1). 


Fig.  139. 
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Hence,  substituting  the   value  of  B0  from   Art    164  (1), 
we  have 

CI  ^R^R ^^^• 

The  radius  of  curvature  of  the  envelope  is  then  given  by 

p^GI-^IZ (3)* 

If,  along  the  normal  to  the  rolling  curve  at  /,  but  in  the 
direction  opposite  to  that  chosen  in  the  preceding  Art.,  we 
measure  off  a  length  IK  such  that 

IK'R'^R ^  ^' 

and  describe  a  circle  on  this  line  as  diameter,  it  appears 
from  (2)  that  C  lies  on  this  circle ;  in  other  words,  the  locus 
of  the  centres  of  curvature  of  all  line-roulettes,  in  any  given 
position  of  the  rolling  curve,  is  a  circle.  Also,  when  the 
carried  line  passes  through  K,  Z  coincides  with  (7,  and  (7  is  a 
'stationary  point  *  (Art.  150)  on  the  envelope.  The  aforesaid 
circle  is  therefore  called  the  *  circle  of  cusps.' 

Ex.  1.  Regarding  a  cycloid  as  the  envelope  of  the  diameter 
of  a  circle  which  rolls  on  a  fixed  straight  line  (Art  164,  £x.  1), 
we  infer  that  the  radius  of  curvature  is  double  the  normal. 

Ex,  2.  If  an  epicycloid  be  generated  as  the  envelope  of  the 
diameter  of  a  circle  rolling  on  a  fixed  circle,  then,  to  conform 
with  the  notation  of  Art.  137,  we  must  write  R  =  a^  R' =  2hy 
and  therefore,  from  (2), 

a +  26       ^     a +  26 
in  agreement  with  Art.  165,  Ex.  2. 

167.  Continuous  Motion  of  a  Figure  in  its  own 
Plane. 

Consider  now  any  continuous  series  of  positions  of  a 
plane  figure  moveable  in  its  own  plane.     We  may  suppose 

*  For  the  method  of  finding  the  cnrvatnre  of  the  envelope  of  any  carried 
curve  reference  may  be  made  to  Williamson,  Diff,  Cole.  §  291. 
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that  any  one  of  thase  positions  can  be  specified  by  the 
value  assigned  to  some  independent  variable  t  (e.g.  the  time). 
The  instantaneous  centre  will  have  a  certain  locus  in  space, 
and  also  a  certain  locus  in  the  figure.  The  curves  so  defined 
are  called  'centrodes';  the  former  is  distinguished  as  the 
*  space-centrode/  and  the  latter  as  the  '  body-centrode.'  The 
theorem  referred  to  in  Art.  162,  and  now  to  be  proved,  is 
that  the  given  motion  of  the  figure  can  be  represented  as 
due  to  the  rolling  of  the  body-centrode,  without  slipping, 
on  the  space-centrode. 

Considering,  in  the  first  place,  any  number  of  successive 
positions  assumed  by  the  moving  figure,  let  us  distinguish 
these  by  the  numerals  1,  2,  3,... ;  and  let  the  corresponding 
values  of  the  independent  variable  be  ^,  ^,  ^,....  Let 
On,  On,  Om,...  be  the  positions  (in  space)  of  the  centres 
of  rotation  by  which  the  figure  can  be  brought  from  position 
1  to  position  2,  from  position  2  to  position  3,  and  so  on, 
respectively.  Further,  in  the  position  1,  let  On,  (7a,  0'^,... 
be  the  positions  in  the  figure  of  these  successive  centres  of 


Fig.  140. 

rotation.  It  is  then  plain  that  the  given  series  of  positions 
1,  2,  3,...  will  be  assumed  in  succession  by  the  moving  figure, 
if  we  imagine  this  to  rotate  about  0^  until  O'j,  comes  into 
coincidence  with  Oa,  then  about  0^  until  (/u  comes  into 
coincidence  with  0,4,  and  so  on.     In  other  words,  the  figure 
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will  pass  through  the  actual  series  of  positions  1,  2,  3,...  if 
we  imagine  the  polygon  OuO'2sOm--*>  supposed  fixed 
relatively  to  the  figure,  to  roll  on  the  polygon  Oj^OtsOs^...^ 
supposed  fixed  in  space.  The  intermediate  positions  of  the 
figure,  in  this  process,  will  of  course  be  different  from  those 
assumed  in  the  actual  motion;  and  the  path  in  space  of 
any  point  P  of  the  figure  will  consist  of  a  succession  of 
circular  arcs  instead  of  a  continuous  curve.  It  is  evident, 
however,  that  by  taking  the  positions  1,  2,  3,...  sufficiently 
close  to  one  another,  the  path  of  any  point  F  can  be  made 
to  deviate  from  the  true  path  as  little  as  we  please. 

It  remains  to  compare  the  polygons  OuO^O^...  and 
Ojj  (y^  O'w  •  •  with  the  corresponding  centrodes.  Let  /i ,  /« ,  /,,. . . 
be  the  positions  in  space  of  the  instantaneous  centre  corre- 
sponding to  the  values  ti,  t,,  ^,. . .  of  the  independent  variable. 
Then  if,  keeping  ^  fixed,  we  make  j^—  ^|  smaller  and  smaller, 
the  point  0^  approaches,  and  ultimately  coincides  with  /,. 


Fig.  141. 


Again  if,  keeping  ^  fixed,  we  make  |^  —  ^|  smaller  and  smaller, 
Oij  will  move  into  coincidence  with  /g.  Since  these  varia- 
tions of  t  are  equal  and  opposite,  and  since  the  coordinates 
of  Oia  are  as  a  rule  symmetric  functions  of  ^,  t^,  the  displace- 
ments of  Oiawill  in  general  be  ultimately  equal  and  opposite; 
that  is,  the  triangle  Ifi^J^  is  ultimately  isosceles,  with  its 
equal  angles  infinitely  small.  It  follows  that  when  the 
positions  1,  2,  3,...  are  taken  closer  and  closer,  the  length 
of  any  finite  portion  of  the  polygon  OmO»0,4...  is  ultimately 
equal  to  that  of  the  corresponding  arc  of  the  space-centrode, 
and  that  any  side  of  the  polygon  is  ultimately  a  tangent 
to  this  centrode.  Similar  relations  can  be  proved  in  the 
same  manner  to  exist  between  the  polygon  OwO'asO'ai...  and 
the  body-centrode.  It  follows  that  in  each  position  of  the 
moving  figure  the  two  centrodes  are  in  contact,  and  that  the 
lengths  of  their  arcs  between  corresponding  points  are  equal 
This  proves  the  theorem. 
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Ex,  1.     A  straight  line  AB  oi  constant  length  moves  with  its 
extremities  on  two  iized  straight  lines  OXy  OY, 


Fig.  142. 


The  instantaneous  centre  /  is  at  the  intersection  of  perpen- 
diculars to  OXy  OY  Ski  the  points  -4,  B  respectively.  The  points 
A,  B  lie  on  the  circle  described  on  01  as  diameter ;  and  since  in 
this  circle  the  chord  A  By  of  given  length,  subtends  a  constant 
angle  AOB  at  the  circumference,  the  diameter  is  determinate. 
Hence  the  space-locus  of  I  is  a  circle  with  centre  0.  Again, 
since  the  angle  A  IB  is  constant,  the  locus  of  /  relative  to  il^  is 
a  circle  whose  diameter  is  equal  to  the  constant  value  of  01, 
Hence  the  motion  is  equivalent  to  the  rolling  of  a  circle  on  the 
inside  of  a  fixed  circle  of  twice  its  size.  This  kind  of  motion  has 
been  considered  in  Art.  138,  Ex.  2,  and  it  has  been  shewn  that 
any  point  F  fixed  relatively  to  AB  will  describe  an  ellipse,  which 
in  certain  cases,  viz.  when  P  ib  on  the  circumference  of  the  roUing 
circle,  degenerates  into  a  straight  line. 

£x.  2.  In  the  linkage  known  as  the  *  crossed  parallelogram ' 
(see  Art.  146,  2^),  if  the  bar  AD  he  held  fixed,  the  instantaneous 
centre  /  for  the  opposite  bar  BC  is  at  the  intersection  of  AB  and 
CD.     Also  it  is  evident  from  symmetry  that  the  sums 

AI  +  ID    and    BI+IC 

are  constant,  being  each  equal  to  AB  or  CD.     Hence  the  locus  of 
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/  relative  to  ^Z>  is  an  ellipBe  with  A,  D  as  foci,  and  the  locns  of 
/  relative  to  BC  is  an  equal  ellipse  with  B,  C  as  focL  The 
motion  of  BC  relative  to  ^Z>  is  therefore  represented  by  the 
rolling  of  an  ellipse  on  an  equal  ellipse. 


Fig.  143. 

If  the  bar  il^  be  supposed  fixed,  the  relative  motion  of 
CD  will  be  represented  by  the  rolling  of  a  hyperbola  with  (7,  D 
as  foci  on  an  equal  hyperbola  with  A^  B  as  foci. 

168.  Double  Gteneratioii  of  Eployolici  as  Bon- 
lettei. 

As  a  further  example  we  return  to  the  mechanical 
method  of  compounding  uniform  circular  motions,  by  means 
of  a  jointed  parallelogram  OQPQfy  referred  to  in  Art.  139. 

We  will  suppose  for  definiteness  that  the  angular  velo- 
cities n,  n\  of  the  bars  OQy  OQ^,  have  the  same  sign^ 

The  instantaneous  centre  (i)  of  the  bar  QP  will  be  a 
point  in  QO  such  that 

n\QI  =  n.OQ (IX 

For  the  velocity  of  any  point  rigidly  attached  to  QP  will  be 
made  up  of  a  translation  n .  OQ  at  right  angles  to  OQ,  and  a 
rotation  with  angular  velocity  n'  relatively  to  Q.  Hence 
under  the  above  condition  the  velocity  of  the  point  attached 
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to  QP  which  at  the  instant  under  consideration  is  at  /  will 
be  zero.  The  two  centrodes  for  the  motion  of  the  bar  QP 
are  therefore  the  circles  described,  with  0  and  Q  as  centres, 
to  pass  through  /. 


Fig.  144. 

For  a  similar  reason,  the  instantaneous  centre  (/')  of  the 
bar  QP  will  be  a  point  in  Q^O,  such  that 

n.Q^r^n'.OQf (2)* 

Hence,  for  the  motion  of  the  bar  Q'P,  the  two  centrodes  are 
the  circles  described,  with  0  and  Q'  as  centres,  to  pass 
through  /'. 

Since  P  is  a  point  on  each  of  the  bars  QP,  QP,  we  see 
that  any  direct  epicyclic  can  be  described  in  two  ways  as  an 
epitrochoid. 

In  the  particular  case  where  QP  =  QI,  it  follows  from 
(1)  and  (2)  that 

QP:OQ=^QI:OQ  =  n:n'  =  OQ:Qr=QP:QI\ 

whence  QP^OQ^QF. 

*  The  figare  correspondB  to  the  case  of  n' > n.     If  n'^zn^I  will  lie  in  QO 
prodaoed,  and  /'  between  Q'  and  0. 

L.  29 
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The  path  of  P  is  in  this  case  an  epicycloid,  and  we  leant 
that  any  epicycloid  can  be  generated  in  two  ways,  viz.  by  the 


Fig.  146. 

rolling  of  either  of  two  determinate  circles  on  the  outside 
of  the  same  fixed  circle*. 

As  an  instance,  we  have  the  double  generation  of  the 
cardioid  explained  in  Art.  138,  Exs.  1,  3. 

The  case  where  the  angular  velocities  n,  n'  have  opposite 
signs  may  be  left  to  the  reader  to  examine.  It  will  appear 
that  any  retrograde  epicyclic  can  be  generated  in  two  distinct 
ways  as  a  hypotrochoid.  And,  in  particular,  any  hypocycloid 
can  be  generated  in  two  ways  by  the  rolling  of  either  of  two 
determinate  circles  on  the  inside  of  the  same  fixed  circle*. 


169.    Teeth  of  Wheels. 

The  theory  explained  in  Arts.  167, 168  has  an  interesting 
application  in  practical  Mechanics,  viz.  to  the  determination 
of  the  proper  shapes  to  be  given  to  the  teeth  of  wheels. 

*  ThU  proposition  is  due  to  Eoler  (1781). 
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The  kinematical  problem  is  to  determine  the  relations 
between  the  forms  of  two  cylindrical  surfaces  il,  Xi',  which 
are  free  to  rotate  about  fixed  parallel  axes,  so  that,  when 
either  drives  the  other  by  sliding  contact,  the  rotations  may 
be  in  a  constant  ratio. 

There  are  two  methods  of  solving  this  problem ;  they 
may  be  distinguished  as  the  method  of  '  envelopes '  and  the 
method  of  *  roulettes.' 

Considering  the  section  made  by  a  plane  perpendicular 
to  the  generating  lines,  let  0,  (/  represent  the  nxed  axes. 
We  take  as  the  standard  case  that  in  which  the  directions 
of  the  angular  velocities  (n,  nf)  are  opposite,  as  indicated  in 
Fig.  146.    If  we  divide  00'  in  /,  so  that 

n.OI-^n'.ffl, 

the  point  /  will  have  the  same  velocity  whether  we  regard 
it  as  belonging  to  the  first  cylinder  or  the  second.  The  circles 
{C,  C)  described  through  /,  with  0,  (/  as  centres,  are  called 


Fig.  146. 

the  '  pitch-circles '  of  the  respective  cylinders.  It  is  evident 
that  in  the  desired  motion  these  circles  will  roll  on  one 
another  without  slipping. 

The  relative  motion  of  the  cylinders  will  be  unaltered 
if  we  impress  on  the  whole  system  an  angular  velocity  about 
0,  equal  and  opposite  to  that  of  the  first  cylinder.     The 

29—2 
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intersection  of  the  carried  curve  with  its  consecutive  position 
are  the  feet  of  the  normals  drawn  to  it  from  the  point  of 
contact.  And  the  envelope  of  the  carried  line  is  the  locus 
of  these  feet. 

Ex,  1.     If  a  circle  roll  on  a  fixed  straight  line,  any  diameter 
envelopes  a  cycloid. 


Fig.  186. 

Let  C  be  the  centre  of  the  rolling  circle,  I  the  point  of  contact^ 
IZ  the  perpendicular  on  the  diameter  PQ,  Since  Z  is  on  the 
circle  whose  diameter  is  CI,  it  is  easily  seen  that  if  this  circle  be 
supposed  to  roll  always  with  twice  the  angular  velocity  of  the 
large  circle,  it  will  always  have  the  same  point  of  contact  with 
the  fixed  line,  and  the  point  Z  will  move  as  if  it  were  carried  by 
the  small  circle.     Its  locus  is  therefore  a  cycloid. 

Ex.  2.  Similarly  if  a  circle  (A)  roll  on  a  fixed  circle  (B\  the 
envelope  of  any  diameter  of  A  is  an  epi-  or  hypo-cycloia  which 
would  be  generated  by  the  rolling  of  a  circle  of  half  the  size' of  A 
on  the  circumference  of  B, 

166.    Currature  of  a  Point-Roulette. 

To  investigate  the  curvature  of  any  point  P  fixed 
relatively  to  the  rolling  curve,  let  /  be  the  point  of  contact, 
and  let  /'  be  a  consecutive  point  of  contact,  P'  the  corre- 
sponding position  of  P.  Since  the  displacement  of  the  point 
of  the  rolling  curve  which  comes  to  /'  is  of  the  second  order 
of  small  quantities,  the  angle  through  which  the  figure  has 
turned  is 

se=zprp' (1), 

ultimately.     Let  the  normals  to  the  path  of  P,  viz.  PI  and 
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PT,  be  produced  to  meet  in  (7.     If  h^  be  the  incliaation 
of  these  normals,  we  have 

Zf  =  ^ICI'  =  ^^ (2). 

if  ^  be  the  angle  which  IP  makes  with  the  normal  at  /. 

p. 


Pig.  137. 

Also,  from  the  figure 

S^  =  Z  PI'F  -  Z  ipr 

Sa  COS  <l> 


=se- 


PI 


'Hk-h-°^) (»)• 


by  Art.  164  (1),  if  R  and  R  be  the  radii  of  curvature  of  the 
fixed  and  rolling  curves.     Equating  (2)  and  (3),  we  find 


cos 


. /I        1 \      1       1 


(4). 


This  gives  the  limiting  position  of  (7,  %.e.  the  centre  of 
curvature  of  the  path  of  P.  The  radius  of  curvature  (/>)  is 
then  found  from 

p=.CP^CI  +  IP (5). 
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When  we  have  a  wheel  in  gear  with  a  straight  rack  the 
radius  of  one  of  the  pitch-circles  is  infinite.  The  further 
examination  of  this  case  is  left  to  the  reader. 


EXAMPLES.    XLVL 

1.  A  lamina  moves  in  any  manner  in  its  own  plane ;  prove 
that  parallel  straight  lines  in  the  lamina  envelope  parallel  curves. 

2.  A  straight  line  moves  so  as  always  to  pass  through  a 
fixed  point  0,  whilst  a  point  Q  on  it  describes  a  circle  passing 
through  0,  Prove  that  the  instantaneous  centre  is  at  the  other 
extremity  of  the  diameter  through  Q,  and  determine  the  two 
centrodes. 

Deduce  a  construction  for  the  normal  to  a  lima^on  ;  and  infer 
that  in  a  cardioid  the  normals  at  the  extremity  of  any  chord 
through  the  cusp  meet  at  right  angles  on  the  perpendicular  to  the 
chord  at  this  point. 

3.  A  plane  figure  moves  so  that  two  straight  lines  in  it 
touch  two  fixed  circles;  determine  the  two  centrodes. 

4.  If  a  circle  roll  on  a  fixed  circle  of  half  the  size,  which  it 
surrounds,  every  straight  lino  carried  by  the  rolling  circle  will 
envelope  a  circle. 

5.  Prove  that  if  a  plane  figure  move  so  that  a  straight  line 
in  it  rolls  on  a  fi&ed  circle,  the  envelope  of  any  other  straight  liiie 
in  the  figure  is  an  involute  of  a  circle. 

6.  The  radius  of  curvature  of  the  envelope  of  the  straight 
line  cLB  +  )8y  =  1, 

where  clj  p  are  given  functions  of  a  parameter  t,  is 

,  {a»  +  P')t{a"fi'-a'n 
±  (a^  -  a'/3)' 

the  accents  denoting  differentiations  with  respect  to  t. 
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7.  If  the  curve  whose  tangential-polar  equation  is  r=/{p) 
roll  on  a  fixed  straight  line,  the  curvature  of  the  path  of  the  pole 

is  -±(P\ 

dp  \rj ' 

where  r  is  the  radius  vector  to  the  point  of  contact. 

8.  Prove  that  if  a  parabola  roll  on  a  fixed  straight  line  the 
path  of  the  focus  is  a  catenary. 

9.  Prove  that  if  a  conic  roll  on  a  fixed  straight  line  the  path 
of  either  focus  is  a  curve  such  that 

111 

where  p  is  the  radius  of  curvature,  n  is  the  normal,  and  c  is  a 
constant. 

10.  If  an  equiangular  spiral  roll  on  a  fixed  straight  line,  the 
path  of  the  pole  is  a  straight  line. 

11.  If  the  reciprocal  spiral  r  =  ajO  roll  on  a  straight  line,  the 
path  of  the  pole  is  a  tractrix. 

12.  If  any  one  of  the  Cotes'  spirals 

jr      IT 

rolls  on  a  straight  line,  the  pole  traces  out  a  curve  such  that  the 
curvature  varies  as  the  normal. 

13.  A  curve  rolls  on  a  fixed  straight  line ;  prove  that  the 
arc  of  the  roulette  traced  by  any  carried  point  0  is  equal  to  the 
corresponding  arc  of  the  pedal  of  the  given  curve  with  respect  to 
0.  (Steiner.) 

14.  A  closed  oval  curve  rolls  on  a  fixed  straight  line ;  prove 
that  in  a  complete  revolution  the  area  swept  over  by  the  variable 
line  which  joins  the  point  of  contact  to  any  internal  carried 
point  0  is  double  the  area  of  the  pedal  of  the  given  curve  with 
respect  to  0,  (Steiner.) 

15.  Prove  that  if  two  wheels  with  epicycloidal  teeth  work 
together  about  fixed  axes,  the  locus  of  the  point  of  contact  of  any 
two  teeth  is  an  arc  of  a  circle. 

16.  Prove  that  in  the  case  of  involute  teeth  the  locus  of  the 
point  of  contact  is  a  straight  line. 


CHAPTER  XI. 


DIFFERENTIAL   EQUATIONS   OF  THE   FIBST   ORDER. 

170.    Formation  of  Differential  EqnationB. 

Any  relation  between  an  independent  variable  x,  a 
dependent  variable  y,  and  one  or  more  of  the  derived 
functions 

dy        d^        ^ 

dx*       da?'       da?'"' 

is  called  a  *  differential  equation*.* 

The  'order'  of  the  equation  is  fixed  by  that  of  the 
highest  differential  coe£Bcient  which  occurs  in  it.  Thus  a 
differential  equation  of  the  *  first  order '  is  a  relation  between 
a?,  y,  and  dyjdx. 

Before  proceeding  to  methods  of  solution,  it  is  instructive 
to  consider  one  manner  in  which  differential  equations  may 
arise. 

If  we  are  given  a  relation  between  the  variables  a?,  y, 
and  an  arbitrary  constant  (7,  then  by  differentiation  we 
obtain  an  equation  involving  a?,  y,  dyjdx,  and  C,  By  elimi- 
nation of  U  between  this  and  the  original  equation  we 
obtain  a  differential  equation  of  the  first  order. 

*  More  particularly,  it  is  called  an  'ordinary'  as  distingaiahed  from  a 
*  partial*  differential  equation,  i.e,  one  which  involves  partial  derlvativeB 
of  a  function  of  two  or  more  independent  variables. 
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More  generally,  given  a  relation  between  the  variables 
Xy  y,  and  n  arbitrary  constants  Ci,  (7„  ...  Cn,  then  if  we 
differentiate  n  times  in  succession  with  respect  to  x,  we 
have  altogether  n  +  1  equations  between  which  the  n 
arbitrary  constants  can  be  eliminated.  The  result  is  a 
differential  equation  of  the  nth  order. 

From  this  point  of  view  the  original  equation  is  called 
the  'primitive.' 

Ex,  1.     If  the  primitive  be 

y  =  mx  +  C (1), 

where  C  is  arbitrary,  the  differential  equation  is 

|-» w 

Ex,  2.     From  the  primitive 

3/»=4aaj  +  C (3) 

we  deduce  y-~  =  2a (4). 

Ex,  3.     If  the  primitive  be 

X  cos  a  +  y  sin  a  =  a (5), 

where  a  is  arbitrary,  we  deduce 

cos  a  +  —•  sm  a  =  0. 
dx 

These  give 

(y-x^)sina  =  a,       (y-«|)  C08a  =  -«|. 
whence,  squaring  and  adding, 

Ex,  4.     If  the  primitive  be 

y  =  Ax  +  B (7), 

where  both  constants  A,  B  are  to  be  eliminated,  we  find 

s-« w- 
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Ex,  5.     From  the  primitive 

(«-»)» +  (y-^)«  =  «' {% 

where  a,  p  are  to  be  eliminated,  we  obtain 

^@)'=^(i)r <'«^ 

The  details  of  the  work  are  given  in  Art.  206. 

The  above  processes  admit  of  a  geometrical  interpre- 
tation. The  equations  obtained  by  varying  the  arbitrary 
constants  in  the  primitive  represent  a  certain  system  or 
family  of  curves ;  the  differential  equation  (in  which  these 
constants  do  not  appear)  expresses  some  property  common 
to  all  these  curves. 

Thus  in  Ex.  2,  above,  the  primitive  represents  a  system  of 
equal  parabolas  having  their  axes  coincident  with  the  axis  of  x, 
but  their  vertices  at  different  points  of  it.  The  differential 
equation  (4)  expresses  a  property  common  to  all  these  curves, 
viz.  that  the  subnormal  (Art.  53)  has  a  given  constant  value  2a. 

Again  in  Ex.  5,  if  we  vary  a,  /3  in  the  primitive  we  get  a 
doubly-infinite  system  of  circles  of  given  radius  a,  having  their 
centres  anywhere  in  the  plane  xy.  The  differential  equation 
expresses  that  the  radius  of  curvature  has  everywhere  the  con- 
stant value  a.     See  Art.  152. 

Other  illustrations  may  be  taken  from  Dynamics. 

Ex,  6.     If,  in  the  primitive 

x^^g^^At-^B  (11), 

we  vary  A  and  B,  we  get  a  certain  group  or  class  of  rectilinear 
motions.     The  differential  equation 

d?=^ <12) 

expresses  a  property  common  to  the  group,  viz.  that  the  accelera- 
tion has  the  constant  value  g. 

Ex,  7.     Again,  if  the  primitive  be 

x  —  Aoo^nt-^BBinnt (^3), 

cffsc 
we  find  ^a^-**'* (^^)- 
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This  asserts  that  in  the  whole  group  of  motions  represented  by 
the  primitive  the  acceleration  is  towards  the  origin  of  x,  and 
varies  (in  a  given  ratio  n')  as  the  distance  from  this  origin.  See 
also  Art.  65,  Ex.  2. 

The  preceding  examples  will  suffice  to  illustrate  the 
derivation  of  a  differential  equation  from  a  primitive  relation 
between  x  and  y  involving  one  or  more  arbitrary  constants. 
In  practice  we  are  more  usually  confronted  with  the  inverse 
problem,  viz.  to  ascertain  the  most  general  form  of  relation 
between  the  variables  which  satisfies  a  given  differential 
equation.  Thus  in  Geometry,  or  in  Dynamics,  some  general 
property  may  be  propounded,  whose  expression  takes  the 
form  of  a  differential  equation,  and  it  is  required  to  deter- 
mine the  whole  system  of  curves,  or  group  of  motions,  which 
possess  the  property. 

The  process  of  passing  from  a  given  differential  equation 
to  the  general  relation  between  the  variables  which  it  implies 
is  called  'solving,'  or  'integrating'  the  equation;  and  the 
result  is  called  the  'general   solution,'  or  the  'complete 

{)rimitive,'  although  the  latter  name  is  hardly  appropriate 
rom  this  point  of  view.     A  'particular  solution'  is  any 
relation  between  the  variables  which  happens  to  satisfy  it. 


EXAMPLES.    XLVn. 


1.  If 

y  =  Aa^  +  B, 

prove  that 

^^y     dy_^ 
ch^     dx 

2.     If 

y  =  Aoi?  +  Bxy 

prove  that 

d^y     2dy_^2y_^ 
da?     X  dx      a? 

3.     If 

y  =  A^  +  Be-^, 

prove  that 

S-'V-o. 
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4.  If  y  =  J^+B«fi', 
prove  that  §-(«  +  /5)^  +  »/'y  =  0- 

5.  If  y  =  (A  +  Bx)«^, 

prove  that  S"^*^'^*^  =  ^- 

8.     If  x  =  «-**•  {AoaaiU  +  Bma  tU), 

prove  that  — +A^  +  (n*  + j^)a!  =  0. 

7.  If  V=^  +  B, 

tPV     2dV    ^ 
prove  that  di^^'rlF^^- 

8.  If  V=A\o^r  +  B, 

rf»r     IdV    f, 
prove  that  ^  +  r  ^  =  "' 

,     A^+  Be-" 

9.  If  <^= . 

T 

prove  that  ^  "^  r  'dr'^^ 

A  cos  kr-^B  sin  At 

10.    If  *= ;: , 

prove  that  ^  +  -  ^  4-A»^  =  a 

11.  If         y  =  (-4  +  ^a;)  COB  A»  +  (C7  +  Z>a;)  sin  fee, 

prove  that  S"^  ^^S""*'^"^* 

12.  If 

i/  =  A  cosh  fee  +  -5 sinh kx  +  C cob kx  +  D sin kx^' 

prove  that  -r-^  =  k^. 
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13.  If 

y  =  (^  o«»h -^  +  2?  sinh -^)  cos -^ 

+  (C  cosh -^  +  fi  8inh -^)  sin -^  , 
prove  that  -~  +  A^y  =  0. 

14.  If  y  =  -4  sin~^  x  +  B, 
provethat                   (l  _^)g_a,|  =  0. 

15.  If  y  =  (sin"*  xf  +  A  sin"*  x  +  B, 
provethat  (1  _a?)g-a,|=2. 

16.  If  y=AcoR  (log  a;)  +  ^  sin  (log  a?), 
prove  that  re*  -r^  +  as  -^  -♦•  y  =  0. 

17.  If     y  =  il{a:+V(a^-l)}»  +  5{a:~7(a?"-.l)}«, 
prove  that  (^  ~  ^)  ^  "•"  *  ^~  ^^^  ^• 

18.  Shew  that  the  primitive 

a 
y  =  mx  +  —  , 

where  m  is  arbitrary,  leads  to 

19.  If  2cy  +  c*  =  aj*, 
where  c  is  arbitrary,  prove  that 

-(l)*-»4^--<'• 

20.  The  differential  equation  of  all  parabolas  having  their 
axes  parallel  to  the  axis  of  y  is 
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21.     The  differential  equation  of  all  parabolas  having  their 
axis  of  symmetry  coincident  with  the  axis  of  x  is 


'g^(i)"-«- 


22.     The  differential  equation  of  all  conies  having  their  princi- 
pal axes  coincident  with  the  coordinate  axes  is 


-^S"®'-*!-*^ 


23.  Prove  that  the  differential  equation  of  all  circles  touching 
the  axis  of  x  at  the  origin  is 

dy        2xy 

24.  Prove  that  the  differential  equation  of  all  conies  touching 
the  axis  of  y  at  the  origin,  and  having  their  centres  on  the  axis 
of  Xj  is 


^^*{'t-')'-'- 


171.  Equationi  of  the  First  Order  and  First 
Degree. 

The  general  type  of  a  differential  equation  of  the  first 
order  may  be  written 

•^(-.y'S)=o (!)• 

The  equation  implies  that  y  is  to  be  a  differentiable  function 
of  X,  and  that  dyjdx  is  to  be  continuous. 

The  mode  of  derivation  of  a  differential  equation  of  the 
first  order  from  a  primitive  involving  an  arbitrary  constant, 
explained  in  Art.  170,  may  suggest  that  the  general  solution 
of  (1)  will  in  all  cases  consist  of  a  relation  between  x  and  y 
involving  an  arbitrary  constant.  With  some  qualification, 
due  to  the  occurrence  of  '  singular '  solutions  (Art.  180),  this 
is  in  fact  the  C€U5e.  The  rigorous  proof,  however,  is  difficult, 
and  may  be  passed  over  here  without  inconvenience,  since 
in  almost  all  cases  for  which  practical  methods  of  integration 
have  been  discovered  the  process  itself  contains  the  demon- 
stration that  the  solution  is  of  the  kind  indicated. 
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In  such  problems  as  ordinarily  arise,  either  the  left-hand 
side  of  (1)  is  a  rational  integral  algebraic  function  of  dy/dx, 
or  the  equation  can  be  transformed  so  that  this  shall  be  the 
case.  The  *  degree  *  of  the  equation  is  then  fixed  by  that 
of  the  highest  power  of  dy/dx  which  occurs  in  it. 

The  general  equation  of  the  first  degree  may  be  written 

^+'^1  =  0 (2). 

or  Mda-\-Ndy==0 (3), 

where  M,  N  are  given  functions  of  x  and  y.    The  form  (2)  is 
also  equivalent  to 


i=-y-*<'.^) <*>■ 


If  if>(Xf  y\he  real  and  single- valued  for  all  values  of  x  and  y, 
then  corresponding  to  any  point  in  the  plane  xy  we  have  a 
definite  direction,  assigned  by  the  equation  (4).  If  we  imagine  a 
point,  starting  from  any  position  in  the  plane,  to  move  always  in 
the  direction  thus  indicated,  it  will  trace  out  a  curve,  which 
constitutes  a  particular  solution,  or  primitive,  of  the  proposed 
equation.  And  the  whole  assemblage  of  such  curves  will  constitute 
the  complete  solution.  It  appears  that,  in  the  present  case,  no 
two  curves  of  the  primitive  system  will  intersect. 

We  proceed  to  give  an  account  of  the  methods  which 
have  been  devised  for  the  solution  of  the  equation  (4)  in 
various  cases. 

172.    Metliodi  of  Solutioii.    One  Variable  absent. 

1°     The  form 

l=/<^) w- 

where  y  does  not  appear  explicitly,  requires  merely  an 
ordinary  integration.     Thus 

y=l/(x)dx+C (2), 

where  C  is  an  arbitrary  constant. 
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2**.     The  equation 

l=/<2') (3). 

in  which  x  does  not  appear  explicitly,  may  be  written 
whence  /:?7^v=^  +  C^ W- 

if{y) 

Ex,      To  find  the    curves  whose  subtangent  has  a  g^ven 
constant  value  a.     We  have  (Art.  53) 

dy 

^=^ (5). 

y       a 

X 

Hence  log  y  =  -  +  C, 

or  y  =  he^i^ (6), 

where  6,  =  c^,  is  arbitrary. 

173.    Variables  Separable. 

A  more  general  form  is 

i^(^)+/(y)^=o (1), 

or  F(x)dx-\-f(y)dy=^0 (2), 

If  an  equation  can  be  brought  to  this  form  the  variables  are 
said  to  be  '  separable.'     The  solution  obviously  is 

f  F  {x)  dx  +  f/{y)  dy  =  C (3). 

Ex.  1.     To  find  the  curves  such  that  the  normals  all  pass 
through  one  point. 

If  we  adopt  rectangular  axes  through  this  point  as  origin,  the 
condition  gives 

dy  _    X 

dx        y ' 
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or  xdx-^ydy  —  0 (4), 

whence  a^  +  f^  =  C (5). 

The  required  curves  are  therefore  circles  described  with  the  origin 
as  centre.     Cf.  Art.  56,  Ex.  2. 

Ex,  2.  To  find  a  curve  such  that  the  tangents  drawn  to  it 
from  any  point  are  equal. 

If  we  take  a  fixed  tangent  as  initial  line,  and  its  point  of 
contact  as  origin,  then  if  the  two  tangents  drawn  from  any  point 
on  the  initial  line  be  equal,  we  must  have,  in  the  notation  of 
Art.  55, 

and  therefore  r-^  =  tan^ (6). 

Hence  —  =  cotOde (7), 

and  log  r  =  log  sin  $  +  C, 

or  r  =  a  sin  tf (8), 

where  a  is  arbitrary.  The  circle  is  therefore  the  only  curve 
possessing  the  stated  property. 

Ex,  3.  The  equation  of  rectilinear  motion  of  a  particle  under 
an  attractive  force  varying  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance 
from  a  fixed  point  is 

''^-i (9>- 

Integrating  with  respect  to  a;, 

h^  =  ^  +  C  (10). 

If  V  vanish  for  a;  =  oo  ,  we  have  (7  =  0.  In  this  case  the  velocity 
with  which  the  particle  arrives  at  a  distance  a  from  the  centre  of 
force  is  ^(2/it/a),  or  >J{2ga),  ii  g  =  ii.ja\ 

This  gives  the  velocity  with  which  an  unresisted  particle, 
falling  from  rest  at  a  great  distance,  would  reach  the  Earth, 
provided  a  denote  the  Earth's  radius,  and  g  the  value  of  gravity 
at  the  surfaca 

Ex,  4.  In  a  suspension  bridge  with  uniform  horizontal  load 
the  form  of  the  chain  is  determined  by  the  condition  that  any 

L.  30 
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two  tangents  to  the  curve  intersect  on  the  vertical  bisecting  the 
chord  of  contact. 

If  the  lowest  point  be  taken  as  origin  of  rectangular  coordi- 
nates, and  the  corresponding  tangent  as  axis  of  Xy  the  subtangent 
of  any  other  point  must  be  equal  to  one-half  the  abscissa^ 
Hence 

^  =  2^  (11), 

y         X 

the  integral  of  which  is 

log  y  =  2  log  oj  +  const., 

or  y=«»/a (12), 

where  a  is  arbitrary.     That  is,  the  curve  formed  by  the  chain 
must  be  a  parabola  with  its  axis  vertical. 

174.     Exact  Equations. 

The  case  of  the  preceding  Art.  comes  under  the  head  of 
'  exact  eqfuations.'     An  equation 

Mdx  +  Ndy  =  0 (1) 

is  said  to  be  *  exact '  when  M  and  N  are  of  the  forms  dujdx 
and  dujdy  respectively.     The  form 

ra>'^  +  Zy^y  =  ^  <2) 

is  equivalent  to 

du  =  0 (3), 

and  its  integral  is 

u^G (4), 

where  C  is  the  arbitrary  constant* 

It  may  be  shewn  that  every  equation  of  the  type  (1)  is 
either  exact,  or  can  be  rendered  exact,  by  a  suitable  *  inte- 
grating factor.'  The  number  of  such  factors  is  unlimited ;  for 
if  we  suppose  the  equation  (1)  to  have  been  brought  to  the 

*  The  rule  for  asoertaming  whether  a  proposed  equation  of  the  first 
degree  is  exact  will  be  given  in  Art.  210. 
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form  (3),  it  will  still  be  exact  when  multiplied  by  f'{u\ 
where /(tt)  may  be  any  function  of  i*.     The  integral  of 

f(u)du  =  0 (5) 

is  f(u)=^C (6), 

which  is  obviously  equivalent  to  (4). 

£x.  1.         (aa;  +  Ay  +  ^)rfiB  +  (te  +  6y+/)rfy  =  0 (7). 

This  is  equivalent  to 

rf(aa?  + 2Aay+6y»+2^a;+2/y)  =  0 (8), 

whence  aa^ -^  2hxi/ +  bf/' +  2gx  +  2/y  =C (9). 

Ex.  2.  acdx  +  ydy  =  k  {xdy  -ydx)  (10). 

This  may  be  written 

rf(«'  +  y»)  =  2A*»d(|) (11), 

and  so  becomes  exact  on  division  by  a:'  +  ^,  thus 

i^±^.^ ..(,„. 

Hence,  integrating, 

log(ai»  +  y«)  =  2A;tan-^^  +  (7 (13). 

The  equation  (10)  may  also  be  solved  as  follows.     Its  form 
suggests  the  substitutions 

a:  =  r  cos  ^,     y  =  r8m0 (14), 

which  give  xdx  +  ydy  =  rdr^     xdy  -  ydx  =  r^dO (15). 

The  equation  therefore  reduces  to 

^=M>  (16), 

whence  log  r  =  A^  +  C (17). 

This  is  obviously  equivalent  to  (13). 

Ex.  3.     To  find  the  form  of  a  solid  of  revolution  such  that 
the  centre  of  mass  of  the  volume  cut  off  by  any  right  section  shall 

30—2 
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be  at  a  distance  from  this  section  equal  to  1/nth  of  the  length  of 
the  axis. 

If  the  axis  of  a;  be  that  of  symmetry,  and  y  be  the  ordinate  of 
the  generating  curve,  we  must  have  (Art.  121) 

I  xy'dx 


or 


f*ayyic  =  '^f  fV<te (18), 

yo  w      yo 


where  i  is  the  abscissa  of  the  bounding  section.  Hence,  if  17 
denote  the  radius  of  this  section,  we  find,  on  differentiating  with 
respect  to  ^  according  to  the  rule  of  Art.  90, 


or 


(rf^{n-\)j^j^dx  (19). 


A  second  differentiation  gives 

^^(^/•)  =  («-!)'»•  (20). 

whence  ^_)  =  („_l)| (21). 

Integrating,  we  find  ^  =  A$*'^. 

The  generating  curve  must  therefore  be  of  the  type 

y^^Aaf"-^  (22). 

Since  we  have  differentiated  twice  with  respect  to  {,  the 
differential  equation  actually  solved  is  somewhat  more  general 
than  the  original  problem.  In  fact  the  same  differential  equation 
would  have  been  obtained  if,  instead  of  zero,  we  had  had  other 
(and  distinct)  constants  as  the  lower  limits  of  the  two  definite 
integrals  in  (18).  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  examine  ^  posteriori 
whether  the  solution  finally  obtained  satisfies  the  original  equa- 
tion with  the  actual  lower  limits.  This  is  easily  verified  to  be 
the  caise  if  n  >  2. 

We  note  that  if  n  =  3,  the  solid  is  a  paraboloid  of  revolution, 
and  that  if  n  =  4  it  is  a  cone;  cf.  Art.  121,  Exs.  1,  2. 
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175.    Homogeneous  Equation. 

Let  us  suppose  that,  in  the  equation 

My  N  are  homogeneous  functions  of  co  and  y,  of  the  same 
degree. 

In  this  case  the  firaction  MJN  is  a  function  of  yjx  only, 
and  we  may  write 

2-/(1) «■ 

If  we  put  y  =  a!V  this  becomes 

''%-^''=f^'') (2). 

The  variables  x,  v  are  now  eeparabile,  viz.  we  have 

dx         dv  . 

X     f(v)-v ^  ^' 

whence  log  a;  =  |irr-r —    +C (4). 

*        J/(v)-v  ^  ' 

After  the  integration  has  been  eifected  we  must  write 
V  =  y/x. 

Ex.  (as»-y')^-2a^  =  0 (5). 

^«-  t-f? W' 

,  dv  2v  dv    r  (1  + 1?*) 

whence  a;-y-  +  v== z,     or     a:-7-  =  -^ jp'. 

ax  I  -fT  dx       l-ir 

„                         dx       l-v^     .      n       2v  \.  _ 

Hence  —  =  —j= ji\<^^  =  {--i — jtjdv (7). 

Integrating,  we  have 

log  X  =  log  V  -  log  (1  +  r*)  +  const., 
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which  is  equivalent  to 

x{l+v')  =  Cv, 

or  aj"  +  y'  =  Cy ....(8). 

In  the  geometrical  interpretation,  the  general  solution 
of  a  homogeneous  differential  equation  must  represent  a 
system  of  similar  and  similarly  situated  curves,  the  origin 
being  a  centre  of  similitude.  For  the  equation  (1)  shews 
that  where  the  curves  cross  any  arbitrary  straight  line 
(tf/x  =  m)  through  the  origin,  dy/dx  has  the  same  value  for 
each,  that  is,  the  tangents  are  parallel. 

Thus,  in  the  above  Ex.  the  solution  represents  a  system  of 
circles  touching  the  axis  of  x  at  the  origin. 

If  in  (4)  we  put 

(7=logc, 

y/x  or  V  is  determined  as  a  function  of  x/c.  In  other  words, 
the  primitive  is  homogeneous  in  respect  to  x,  y,  and  c,  and  is 
therefore  of  the  type 


*(M)= 


0 (9). 


This  is  in  accordance  with  the  geometrical  property  above 
stated,  since  if  x,  y,  and  c  be  altered  in  any  the  same  ratio, 
the  equation  (9)  is  unaltered  In  other  words,  a  change  in 
the  value  of  c  merely  alters  the  scale  of  the  curve. 


EXAMPLES.    XLVm 


1. 

Integrate 

(fy  y 

dx     X ' 

[y  =  <7a^] 

2. 

Integrate 

dy       y 
dx'a^^l' 

05+  1 

3. 

Integrate 

dy 

-y-  =  cot  X  cot  y. 

[sina:co8y=C.] 

4. 

Integrate 

^t^y-'- 

[y  «  1  +  ee"/*.] 
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5.     Solve  m  {y  -^  b)  dx  +  n  (x  -^  a)  dy  =  0. 

[(a;  +  a)'*(y  +  6)*=:C.] 

dy     l+y^  r        x  +  0 


6.     Solve 


'  dx     I  +a^' 

7.  Solve  {l+y^)dx-xy{l+a^)dy  =  0. 

8.  Find  the  curves  in  which  the  angle  between  the  tangent 
and  the  radius  is  one-half  the  vectorial  angle  (6), 

[The  cardioids  r-a(l—  cos O).] 

9.  Find  the  curves  in  which  the  perpendicular  from  the 
origin  on  the  tangent  is  equal  to  the  abscissa  of  the  point  of 
contact.  [The  circles  r=2a  cos  0.] 

10.  Find  the  curves  such  that  the  portion  of  the  tangent 
included  between  the  coordinate  axes  is  bisected  at  the  point  of 
contact.  [The  hyperbolas  xy  =  C] 

11.  Find  the  curves  in  which  the  subtangent  varies  as  the 
abscissa.  [y=Caf^.] 

12.  Prove  that  if  the  subnormal  bears  a  constant  ratio  to 
the  abscissa  the  curve  is  a  conic. 

13.  Find  the  curves  in  which  the  perpendicular  from  the 
foot  of  the  ordinate  to  the  tangent  has  a  constant  length  a, 

[The  catenaries  y=a cosh (x -  a)/a.] 

14.  Find  the  curve  in  which  the  polar  subtangent  is  constant 
(=«).  [r^aHe-a).] 

15.  Find  the  curve  in  which  the  polar  subnormal  is  constant 
(=a).  [r  =  a($-a).] 

16.  Find  the  curves  such  that  the  area  included  between 
any  two  ordinates  is  proportional  to  the  intercepted  arc. 

[The  catenaries  y  =  a  cosh  (a?  -  a) /a.] 

17.  Find  the  curves  such  that  the  area  included  between 
any  ordinate,  the  axis  of  x,  and  the  curve  may  be  1/nth  of  the 
rectangle  contained  by  the  ordinate  and  the  corresponding 
abscissa.  [y  ==  Ca:*"^  J 
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18.  Find  the  form  of  a  solid  of  revolution  in  order  that  the 
volume  cut  off  by  any  right  section  may  be  1/nth  of  the  product 
of  the  area  of  this  section  into  the  length  of  the  axis. 

[The  equation  of  the  generating  curve  must  be  y*  =  .4a^~\] 

19.  In  a  suspension-rod  of  uniform  strength  the  area  of  the 
cross-section  (S)  varies  as  the  total  stress  across  it ;  prove  that  if 
X  be  measured  vertically  downwards  the  relation  between  S 
and  X  must  be  of  the  form 


=^-^/« 


S=A^B  I'sdx, 

'0 


Hence  shew  that  the  form  of  the  rod  must  be  that  generated 
by  the  revolution  of  a  curve  of  the  type 

about  the  axis  of  x, 

20.  Find  the  form  of  a  curve,  symmetrical  with  respect  to 
the  axis  of  x,  such  that  the  centre  of  mass  of  the  area  cut  off  by 
any  double  ordinate  may  be  at  a  distance  from  this  ordinate  equiJ 
to  1/wth  of  the  length  of  the  axis.  [y  =  Oaf^~\] 

21.  Solve  (a?  4-  3ajy«)  dx  +  {y'+  3a^y)  dy  =  0. 

xdy — vdx 

22.  Solve  xdx  +  ydy  =  a«  — ~ — ^ . 

fa*  +  3/»  =  2a*  tan-i  ?^  +  a"| 

23.  Solve  ^^"y  =  i>/(^  +  2^)' 

[y  =  «sinh^-^.] 

24.  Solve         ^2-y=>/(^+y")- 

Give  the  geometrical  interpretations  of  the  differential  equation 
and  of  its  primitive.  [o^  =  2Cy  +  (P.] 

25-     Solve  _^=-^|_.  [«y(a,-y)  =  C.] 

26.     Solve  ^^'^y^^^'  [«y  =  Cfe*.] 
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27.  Solve  ^^~^  =  ^'  [y  =  Cx^.] 

28.  Shew  that  the  equation 

dy     ax  +  by  +  c 
dx    a'x  +  b'y  +  c' 

is  rendered  homogeneous  by  the  substitutions 

ax  +  hy-^c^^iy     a'x  +  b'y  +  c  =  i;. 

20.     Shew  that  an  equation  of  the  type 

may  be  solved  by  the  substitution 

035  +  6y  =  sj. 

30.     Shew  how  to  solve  any  equation  of  the  type 

dy     ^/  ctx  +  by-i-c 


dy^^/ax-^-by-^c  \ 
dx  ~^  \dx  +  b'y  +  cV  ■ 


176.  Iiinear  Equation  of  the  First  Order,  with 
Constant  Coefficients. 

A  *  linear'  equation  is  one  which  involves  y  and  its 
derivatives  only  in  the  first  degree.  Thus  the  linear 
equation  of  the  first  order  is  of  the  type 

l+^^=« <!)' 

where  P,  Q  are  given  functions  of  x. 

We  will  first  take  the  case  where  P  is  a  constant,  the 
equation  being 

t-y-^ (2). 

as  this  will  be  of  special  use  to  us  later. 

If  Q  =  0,  we  have,  by  separation  of  the  variables, 

^i-«-« «. 
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whence  logy —  cue  =  A,    ye'^  —  C, 

or  y-Ce«* (4). 

where  (7,  =  e^,  is  arbitrary. 

It  appears  from  the  above  process  that  the  factor  e^* 
renders  the  left-hand  side  of  (2)  an  exact  differential  co- 
efficient. This  gives  the  key  to  the  solution  in  the  general 
case  where  Q4  0.     Thus  (2)  is  equivalent  to 

^(6-«y)  =  Qr-« (5), 

whence  er^y  =  /  Qe~^dx  +  0, 

or  y  ^  &^  f  Qe-^dx -{■  C^** (6). 

In  accordance  with  a  general  usage  (see  Art.  185),  the  first 
term  on  the  right-hand  of  (6)  may  be  called  the  '  particular 
integral/  and  the  second  the  '  complementary  function.' 

The  following  cases  are  important : 

P.     If  Q  =  He^ (7), 

rr 

we  have      JQer^dx  =  HJe^^-^^'dx  = e<«-«)*, 

and  y= e^  +  C&^ (8). 

^     a-a  ' 

That  the  first  term  on  the  right-hand  is  a  particular 
integral  of  the  proposed  equation  is  verified  at  once  by 
inspection. 

2®.     The  result  (8)  needs  correction  when  a  =  a,  or 

Q  =  J?««* (9). 

In  this  case  we  have 

jQer^dx  =  Hjdx  =  Hx, 

and  y^Ex^*-^G^ (10). 

3^    If  Q  =  fiV»e«* (11), 

we  have  /Qe~^  =  Hfx^dx  = r-  , 

J^      A        J  n-hl  ' 
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and  y  =  '= — zr^  +  Oef^ (12). 

^      n+1  ^     ^ 

Ex.  1.  If  a  particle  be  subject  to  a  resistance  varying  as  the 
velocity,  and  to  some  other  force  which  is  a  given  function  of  the 
time,  its  equation  of  motion  is  of  the  type 

J  +  *»=/W (13). 

The  integral  of  this  is 

V  =  Ce-^ -^  e-^  J^/(t)  dt  (14). 

For  example,  if  /(O  =  9f 

a  constant,  we  have  i?  =  (7e"**  +  ^ (15). 

This   might  have  been  obtained   more  simply  by  writing  the 
differential  equation  in  the  form 

a(-0**(-i)-'' : (>«>■ 

whence  *'~|=^^"*' (^^)- 

As  t  increases,  v  tends  asymptotically  to  the  constant  value  g/k. 

Ex,  2.  If  an  electric  current  of  strength  x  be  flowing  in  a 
circuit  of  self-induction  L  and  resistance  B,  and  if  J^  be  the 
extraneous  electromotive  force  in  the  circuit,  we  have  the  equation 

L^+Ex=E  (18). 

If  j2?  be  a  constant,  the  solution  of  this  is 

*=|+C«-r* (19), 

where  C  is  arbitrary.    The  current  therefore  tends  to  the  constant 
value  E/B, 

If,  for  example,  we  suppose  that  the  circuit  is  completed  at 
time  <  =  0,  we  have  to  determine  C  so  that  x  =  0  for  t  =  0;  this 
gives 

^=5"5'     ^^^>- 

The  second  term  represents  the  *  extra  current  at  make.' 
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Again,  if  E = JS^,  cos  (pt -i- €) (21), 

d      —I      E    ^t 
we  have  -3-  {oce''  )  =  -7?  c^  cos  {pt  +  c), 

whence.  integ«ting.  and  dividing  by  a?',  we  find 


Jj 

—ft   .  JSq 


\e  ^  cos (/?<  +  c) eft 


=  <?«"^  +  ^-^-,{«co8(/X  +  «)+pZsin(p<  +  .)}...(22); 

see  Art.  79  (14).     Hence  as  t  increases,  the  current  settles  down 
into  the  steady  oscillation 

where  c,  =  tan-»^ (24). 

The  effect  of  the  self-induction  (Z^)  is  therefore  to  diminish  the 
amplitude  of  the  current  in  the  ratio 

i?/V(fi'+p«Z'), 

and  to  retard  its  phase  by  Cj. 

177.    Oeneral  Linear  Equation  of  the  First  Order. 

We  return  to  the  general  linear  equation  of  the  first 
order, 

|+^y  =  Q (!)• 

If  Q  =  0,  we  have 

It*''-" <^>- 

whence  log  y  +jPdx  =  u4, 

or  yef^^^C (3). 

This  shews  that  e^^^  is  an  integrating  factor  of  (1),  viz. 
we  have 


«^'^(|+i'y)=i(y«^^). 
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Hence  (1)  may  be  written 

^(ye!P^)  =  Qe!P^ (*). 

Integrating,  we  find 

yelP^^jQe5P^dx  +  C  (6). 

Ex.  1.  -^  +  f/cotx  =  2co3x (6). 

Here  F  =  coix,      JPdx  =  \og^nXj      «/-'*<**  =  sin  ox 

Hence,  multiplying  by  sin  a:, 

-z-  (y  sin  x)  =  2  sin  x  cos  x (7), 

y  sin  X  =  sin"  a;  +  C7, 

Q 

y  =  sina;  +  -; — (8). 

smx  ^  ' 

£x.2.  (l-^)^-xy  =  l  (9). 

Dividing  by  I -a?,  we  have 

dy        X  1  .^_, 

Here 

Multipl}dng  (10)  by  the  integrating  factor,  we  get 

^<V(i-»^)y}=-^(-r^) (11). 

Hence,  integrating, 

J{\  -Q^)y-  sin-*  a;  +  (7, 

sin-^  X  C  „  -. 
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The  integrating  factor  will  oaen  suggest  itself  on  inspec- 
tion of  the  equation,  without  recourse  to  the  above  rule. 

Ex.  3.  ^^n^^^ai^ (13). 

cue       sc 

The  steps  are  ^ZT"^  naf^'-^i/  =  a:***, 

^"w  +  n+i"*"    ' 

y=     — — , +Ca;-» (U). 

^     m+n+1  ^ 


178.    Orthogonal  TniJectorieB. 

Suppose  that  we  have  a  singly-infinite  family  of  curves 

<f>(x,y,C)^0 (1), 

where  (7  is  a  variable  parameter,  and  that  it  is  required  to 
determine  the  curves  which  cut  these  everywhere  at  right 
angles. 

We  first  form  the  differential  equation  of  the  family,  by 
differentiation  of  (1)  with  respect  to  x,  and  elimination  of  (7. 
See  Art.  170. 

If  two  curves  cut  at  right  angles,  and  if  ^,  '^'  be  the 
angles  which  the  tangents  at  the  intersection  make  with  the 
axis  of  X,  we  have  -^  —  -^^  =  ±  J^,  and  therefore 

tan  -^  =  —  cot  ^'. 

Hence  the  differential  equation  of  one  family  is  obtained 
from  that  of  the  other  by  writing 

^l/^  for  ^. 
/  dx         dx 

Otherwise  :  if  dx,  dy  be  the  projections  of  an  element 
of  one  of  the  curves  (1)  we  have 

t'^^py" w- 
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Hence,  if  da?,  dy  be  the  projections  of  an  element  of  the 
orthogonal  curve  through  the  point  (a?,  y\  we  have 


dx      dy 


aj"sj ^^)- 

3a?      dy 

The  differential  equation  of  the  trajectories  is  then  obtained 
by  elimination  of  C  between  (1)  and  (3). 

Ex.  1.     To  find  the  orthogonal  trajectories  of  the  rectangular 
hyperbolas 

xy^C (4). 

Differentiating,  we  find 

xdy  +  ydx  =  0 (5), 

and  therefore,  for  the  trajectories, 

xdx-ydy  =  0 (6), 

whence  o^-'i^-C (7). 

This  represents  a  system  of  rectangular  hjrperbolas  whose  axes 
coincide  in  direction  with  the  asymptotes  of  the  former  system. 

Ex.  2.     To  find  the  curves  orthogonal  to  the  circles 

a»  +  y»  +  2^y-A«  =  0 (8), 

where  fi  is  the  variable  parameter. 

Differentiating,  we  have 

a:d!a;  +  (y  +  /x)dy  =  0, 
and  therefore,  for  the  trajectory, 

xdy  -  (y  +  /x)  da:  =  0. 
Eliminating  ft  between  this  and  (8),  we  find 

or  a;?f^-.y»  =  _aJi  +  A;«  (10). 

This  is  linear,  with  y*  as  the  independent  variable.  The  in- 
tegrating factor,  as  found  by  the  rule  of  Art.  177,  or  by 
inspection,  is  l/z*.     Introducing  this  we  have 


dx\xj  a?^ 
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whence 


or 


X  X 


(11), 


\  being  arbitrary. 

The  original  equation  represents  a  system  of  coaxial  circles, 
cutting  the  axis  of  x  in  the  points  (+  k^  0).  The  trajectories  (11) 
consist  of  a  second  system  of  coaxial  circles  having  these  points 
as  'limiting  points';  viz.  if  we  put  \  =  ±k  we  get  the  point- 
circles 

(a:  +  A:)»  +  y»  =  0    (12); 

see  Fig.  US. 


Fig.  148. 

If  the  equation  of  the  given  family  of  curves  be  in  polar 
coordinates,  thus 

f(r,0,G)  =  Q (13). 
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and  if  ^,  <f>  denote  the  angles  which  the  tansfents  to  the 
original  curve  and  to  the  trajectory  make  with  the  radius 
vector,  we  have  in  like  manner 

tan  ^  =  —  cot  <f>\ 

Hence  the  differential  equation  of  one  system  is  obtained 
from  that  of  the  other  by  writing 

^  1  dr    «      rdO 

rdO  dr  * 

Or,  differentiating  (13)  we  have 

|dr  +  l|rd^  =  0  (14). 

and  therefore,  for  the  trajectory, 

%rde-l%dr  =  0 (16). 

The  elimination  of  C  between  (13)  and  (15)  leads  to  the 
differential  equation  of  the  required  system. 

Ex,  3.     In  the  circles 

r  =  c  cos-tf (16), 

which  pass  through  the  origin,  and  have  their  centres  on  the 
initial  hne,  we  have 

^  =  -tantfrf^  (17), 

r 

and  therefore,  for  the  trajectory, 

rd$  =  t&nedr,    or    —  =  cottfcW (18). 

T 

Integrating,  we  find    log  r  =  log  sin  6  +  const., 

or  r  =  c' sin^   (19), 

which  represents  another  system  of  circles,  passing  through  the 
origin,  and  touching  the  initial  line. 

EXAMPLES.    XLIX. 

flti 

1.  Solve  7i"^y ^^ a  =  sec 05.      [y-sinx  +  C  cos x,] 

2.  Solve  {l-a^)^  +  xi/  =  ax,     [y  =  a  + 6' ^(1 -a:»).] 
L.  31 
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a     Solve  ^%'^^'^^^^'  [a?+2icy=C.] 

4.  Solve  T^-^-=l-  [x'-2xy  =  C.] 

cue     X 

5.  Solve  ^+2a?y=I  +  2ic«.  [y ^ x ■{- Ce-'^.] 

6.  Shew  that  the  equation 

is  made  linear  by  the  substitution 

(Bernoulli's  equation.) 

7.  Solve  x-~-\-y  =  f^\ogx.        -  =  l  +  log«+Cai 

8.  Solve        cosaj  —  — ysina  +  y*  =  0.        -  =  sin  a;  +  Coos  a:. 

0.  If  the  two  plates  of  a  condenser  of  capacity  C  are 
connected  by  a  wire  of  resistance  B  (and  zero  self-induction),  the 
equation  connecting  the  charge  (q)  with  the  electromotive  force 
(i)is 

dq      q 

Integrate  this  in  the  cases  J?  =  0,  E-  const.,  B=E^  cos  (pt  +  c). 

10.  Find  the  orthogonal  trajectories  of  the  straight  lines 

y  =  Cx,  [The  circles  «"  + y^  =  a] 

11.  Find  the  orthogonal  trajectories  of  the  curves 

^»-iy  -_  jp»       i^Tijg  conies  a^  +  ny"  =  C] 

12.  Find  the  orthogonal  trajectories  of  the  circles 

[The  circles  ic»  +  y*  =  2c'«.] 

13.  Find  the  orthogonal  trajectories  of  the  cardioids 

r  =  a  ( 1  —  cos  $), 

[The  cardioids  r  =  6  (1  +  oos  0),] 
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14.  Prove  that  the  orthogonal  trajectories  of  the  curves 

7^  =  a^  cos  md 

are  the  curves  r**  =  6**  sin  mB. 

Interpret  the  cases  of  m=  1,  —  1,  2,-2,  J,  -  J,  respectively. 

15.  Prove  that  the  orthogonal  trajectories  of  the  curves 

t^  =  A  cos  0 
are  the  curves 

r  =  ^8in»ft 

16.  Prove  that  the  differential   equation    of    the    confocal 
parabolas 

y*  =  4a  (a;  +  a), 

is  3(p'  +  2a?p-y  =  0, 

where  p  =  dy/dx. 

Shew  that  this  coincides  with  the  differential   equation  of 
the  orthogonal  curves;  and  interpret  the  result. 

17.  Prove   that  the  differential   equation    of    the    confocal 
conies 

+  — ^ — =  1 


is  xyjf  +  (a^  "  y^  -  a*  + 1^  p  —  xy  =  0. 

Shew  that  this  coincides  with  the  differential  equation  of  the 
orthogonal  curves,  and  interpret  the  result. 

18.  A  system  of  rectangular  hyperbolas  pass  through  the 
fixed  points  (+  a,  0)  and  have  the  origin  as  centre ;  prove  that 
their  orthogonal  trajectories  are  the  Cassini's  ovals 

19.  If  in  bipolar  coordinates  (Art.  149)  the  equation  of  a 
family  of  curves  be 

the  differential  equation  of  the  orthogonal  trajectories  is 

or  or 

Hence  shew  that  the  orthogonal  trajectories  of  the  circles 

r/r'  =  (7, 
are  the  circles  6-^ff=C, 

31—2 
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20.  Also  that  the  orthogonal  trajectories  of  the   Cassini's 
ovals 

are  the  rectangular  hyperbolas 

21.  Also  that  the  orthogonal  trajectories  of  the  eqoipotential 
curves 

r     r 
are  the  magnetic  curves 

cos  0  -f  cos  y  =  C. 

179.    Kquatloiii  of  I>egree  higher  than  the  FIrat. 

The  general  type  of  an  equation  of  the  first  order  and 
72th  degree  is 

p*  +  P,p*-^  +  P«p*-*  +  ...  +  Pt^iP  +  P«  =  0 ...  (1), 

where  j)  =  ^  (2), 

and  Pi,  P„  ...  Ph  are  given  functions  of  x  and  y.  It  is 
usually  implied  that  these  functions  are  algebraic,  and 
rational. 

The  equation  (1),  being  of  the  nth  degree  in  p^  indicates  that 
n  branches  of  the  primitive  curves  go  through  any  assigned  point 
in  the  plane  xy.  Some  of  these  branches  may  of  course  be 
imaginary,  and  for  some  ranges  of  x  and  y  all  may  be  imaginary. 
There  may  also  be  a  real  locus  of  points  at  which  two  of  the 
values  of  p  coincide;  this  locus  is  of  special  importance  in  the 
higher  development  of  the  subject. 

For  example,  in  the  equation  of  the  second  degree, 

f)»  +  Pp  +  (2  =  0 (3), 

the  values  of  p  will  be  real  and  distinct,  coincident,  or  imaginaiy, 
according  as  P*  ^  iQ,  And  the  locus  of  points  at  which  the  two 
values  of  p  coincide  is  the  curve  P*  =  4©. 

If  the  left-hand  side  of  (1),  considered  as  a  function  of  p, 
can  be  resolved  into  linear  factors,  thus 

{p-pi){p-p^)...{p-pn)  =  0 (4), 
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where  pi,  p^,  ..•  Pn  are  known  functions  of  x  and  y,  the 
complete  solution  will  consist  of  the  aggregate  of  the 
solutions  of  the  several  equations 

^y_^     ^y-«     ^y_^  /^x 

d^^P'*   5S"'^^'-ai"-P'* ^^^- 

Ex.  osyp^-{si^-t^)p—xf/  =  0  (6). 

This  is  equivalent  to 

{^  +  I/){yp-x)  =  0 (7); 

and  the  solutions  of 

ajp  +  y  =  0,       yp"X=0, 

are,  respectively,  xy=C,      a^  —  y^  =  C (8). 

The  product  of  the  two  values  of  p  given  by  (6)  is  -  1.  This 
shews  ^  priori  that  the  two  branches  of  the  primitive  curves 
which  pass  through  any  point  {x,  y)  will  be  at  right  angles  to  one 
another.     Cf.  Art.  178,  Ex.  1. 

180.    Olairaut'B  form. 

When  the  equation  (1)  of  Art.  179  cannot  be  conveniently 
resolved  into  its  linear  factors,  we  may  in  certain  cases  have 
recourse  to  other  methods.  These  are  for  the  most  part 
of  somewhat  limited  utility,  and  are  accordingly  passed 
over  here;  but  an  exception  may  be  made  in  favour  of 
Clairaut's  form,  the  theory  of  which  is  very  simple,  and 
which  often  presents  itself  in  questions  where  a  curve  is 
defined  by  some  property  of  its  tangent. 

If  we  write  p  for  dyjdx,  the  form  in  question  is 

y  =  ^+f(p) (1). 

It  was  proved  in  Art.  53  that  the  intercepts  (a,  /3)  made 
by  the  tangent  to  a  curve  on  the  axes  of  x  and  y  are  given 
by 

a  =  {xp-y)/p,    0  =  y-xp (2), 

respectively.  Hence  any  equation  of  the  form  (1)  expresses 
a  relation  between  either  intercept  and  the  direction  of  the 
tangent,  or  (again)  between  the  two  intercepts*.    Now  it  is 

*  Viz.  the  eqaation  is  equivalent  to 

i3=/(-/3/a)»  or  0(a, /3)=0. 
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evident  that  this  relation  is  satisfied  by  any  straight  line 
whose  intercepts  have  the  given  relation.  Along  any  such 
straight  line  we  have 

i>  =  C (3). 

and  we  thus  get  the  solution 

y  =  Ca+/(CO (4). 

involving  an  arbitrary  constant  C. 

But  the  equation  will  also  be  satisfied  b^  the  curve 
which  has  the  family  (4)  of  straight  lines  as  its  tangents; 
in  other  words,  by  the  envelope  of  this  family.  This  envelope 
is  found  by  expressing  that  (4),  consiidered  as  an  equation 
in  C,  has  a  pair  of  equal  roots,  i.e.  by  eliminating  C  between 
(4)  and 

w+f(C)  =  0 (5); 

see  Art.  156. 

£!x.  To  find  the  curve  whose  pedal  with  respect  to  the  point 
(a,  0)  as  pole  is  the  straight  line  x=0. 

The  expression  of  this  property  is 

where  fi  is  the  intercept  on  the  axis  of  y,  or 

y=ay+| (6). 

This  is  satisfied  by  any  one  of  the  family  of  straight  lines 

t/-Cx+± (7). 

and  also  by  their  envelope     y"  =  4aaj  (8); 

see  Art.  157,  Ex.  2. 

The  usual  method  of  deducing  the  above  solutions  is 
to  differentiate  (1)  with  respect  to  w ;  thus 


p-i=p+i-+/'(j.)ii. 


whence  {« +/' (P)}  ^  =  0  W 
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This  requires,  either  that 

1-0 » 

or  that  x+f(p)  =  0 (11). 

The  former  result  makes  p  =  C,  and 

y^Cx+f(C) ...(12). 

The  alternative  result  (11),  combined  with  (1),  leads,  on 
elimination  of  j>,  to  a  particular  relation  between  x  and  y. 
Since  the  result  of  eliminating  j9  between  (1)  and  (11)  roust 
be  the  same  as  that  of  eliminating  C  between  (4)  and  (5),  we 
identify  this  second  solution  with  the  envelope  aforesaid. 

The  solution  (12),  involving  an  arbitrary  constant  (^  is 
called  the  'complete  primitive.'  The  second,  or  envelope- 
solution,  is  not  included  in  the  complete  primitive,  i.e.  it 
cannot  be  derived  firom  it  by  giving  a  particular  value  to  C. 
It  is  therefore  called  a  '  singular  solution*.' 


1. 

Solve 

rAMPT.TO.    L. 

'i/  =  ax+C,     y  =  fix  +  C.] 

2. 

Solve 

f-^j=8m'«.                     [y=(7  +  co8x.] 

3. 

Solve 

(iy  =  **'^-                        [y  =  Ce±««.] 

4. 

Solve 

J^(iy  =  ^'                     [!/'  =  C±iax.] 

5. 

Solve 

«('ST  =  «-                 [v=C±2J(ax).] 

*  The  general  theory  of  singular  aolations  of  equations  of  degree  higher 
than  the  first  mast  be  sought  for  in  books  specially  devoted  to  the  subject  of 
Differential  Equations.  It  is  closdy  related  to,  bat  not  altogether  oo- 
extensiTe  with,  the  theory  of  envelopes. 


7.     Solve 


8.     Solve 
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6.     Solve  (l-a:»)^^Y  =  l.  [y  =  C  ±  sin-*  x.] 

[y  =  Jx>  +  (7,     y  -  1  -  X  +  C<5-'.] 

9.     Solve  a.^^y_2y^-x  =  0.  [x>  =  2Cy  +  C^.] 

10.  Solve  y(|)V2«|-y  =  0. 

[V(*'+y')  =  <7±*-] 

11.  Find  the  curve  such  that  the  product  of  the  intercepts 
made  by  the  tangent  on  the  coordinate  axes  is  constant  (=  H^). 

[The  hyperbola  4xy  =  it^.] 

12.  Find  the  curve  such  that  the  perpendicular  from  the 
origin  on  any  tangent  is  equal  to  a.       [The  circle  x*  +  y"  =  a\] 

13.  Solve  y  =  a^+  ^(6*  +  aY). 

Singular  solution :    "i  +  ^  =  ^* 

14.  Find  the  curve  such  that  the  product  of  the  perpendiculars 
from  the  points  (+  c,  0)  on  any  tangent  is  equal  to  b\ 

[The  conies  ^,+^=  h     ^%  - ^  =  1-] 

15.  Find  the  curve  such  that  the  tangent  intercepts  on  the 
perpendiculars  to  the  axis  of  x  at  the  points  (+  a,  0)  lengths 
whose  product  is  b\ 

The  conies  — ,  ±  ^  =  1- 

16.  Solve  y  =  a^p  +  op  (1  -/?). 

[Singular  solution  :   {x  +  a)'  =  4ay.] 
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17.  Solve  {x  —  a)p*  +  {x-y)p  —  y  =  0. 

[Singular  solution :    (x  +  y)*  =  4ay.] 

18.  Find  the  curve  such  that  the  sum  of  the  intercepts  made 
by  the  tangent  on  the  coordinate  axes  is  equal  to  a, 

[The  parabola  (a;  -  y^  -  2a  (a;  +  y)  +  a»  =  0.] 

19.  Shew  that  any  differential  equation  of  the  type 

represents  a  system  of  parallel  curves. 


CHAPTER  XII. 


DIFFERENTIAL   EQUATIONS   OF   THE  SECOND   ORDER. 

181.    Equations  of  the  Type  dh/jda?  =/(^)- 

This  chapter  is  devoted  principally  to  differeDtial  equa- 
tions of  the  second  order,  and  especially  to  such  tjmes  as  are 
of  most  frequent  occurrence  in  the  geometrical  ana  phjrsical 
applications  of  the  Calculus.  Occasionally,  the  methods  will 
admit  of  extension  to  equations  of  higher  order. 

We  begin  by  the  consideration  of  a  few  special  tjrpes,  and 
afterwards  proceed  to  the  study  of  the  linear  equation,  and 
in  particular  of  the  linear  equation  with  constant  coefficienta 

We  take,  first,  the  ty^ 

g=/(-) (!)• 

This  requires  merely  two  ordinary  integrations  with  respect 
to  X ;  thus 

y  =  /{//(«)  dx]  dx -^  Ax -^^  B (2), 

where  the  constants  A,  B  are  arbitrary. 
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Ex,  1.     The  dynamical  equation 

S=-^w (3)' 

which  determines  the  motion  of  a  particle  in  a  straight  line 
under  a  force  which  is  a  given  function  of  the  time,  is  of  the 
above  type,  with  merely  a  difference  of  notation. 

In  the  case  of  a  particle  subject  to  a  constant  acceleration  g 
we  have 

S-' «• 

doc 
whence  --z-  =  gt  -^  A, 

x  =  \g^-\-At+  B (5). 

Again,  if  ^  =/sin  w«  (6), 

the  force  varying  as  a  simple-harmonic  function  of  the  time,  we 
have 

-^--LcosfU^A, 

f 
a;  =  -^sinn^  +  il<  +  5 (7). 

The  constants  Ay  B  which  occur  in  these  problems  may  be 
adjusted  so  that  at  any  chosen  instant  the  particle  shall  be  in  a 
given  position  and  have  a  given  velocity. 

Ex.  2.     To  solve  the  equation 

Sg-)r(^-a,)  =  0 (8), 

subject  to  the  conditions  that  y  =  0  and  dy/dx=0  for  x  =  0. 
This  is  the  problem  of  determining  the  flexure  of  a  bar  which  is 
clamped  in  a  horizontal  position  at  one  end  {x  =  0)  and  supports 
a  given  weight  ( W)  at  the  other  end  (x  =  l). 

Two  successive  integrations  of  (8)  give 

$dy  =  W{ib?-:y>?)  +  Ax+B    (9), 
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where  A,  B  are  arbitrary.     The  terminal  conditions  require  that 
il  =  0,  j5  =  0,  whence 

y  =  \^^{l-^) (10). 

182.    Equation!  of  the  Type  dhfjda?  =/(y)- 
If  the  equation  be  of  the  type 

S-/W ('). 

a  first  integral  may  be  obtained  in  two  ways. 

In  one  of  these  we  multiply  both  sides  by  dyjdx,  and 
then  integrate  with  respect  to  x',  thus 

The  second  method  is  to  introduce  a  special  symbol  {p) 
for  dyjdx.     Since  this  makes 

^^dp^dpd^^    dp 

da^     dx     dy  dx     ^  dy ^*  ^' 

we  have,  in  place  of  (1), 

i>|=/(y) (*). 

which  may  be  regarded  as  an  equation  of  the  first  order,  with 
p  as  dependent,  and  y  as  indej 
(3)  with  respect  to  y,  we  have 

'  \p'=Sf{y)dy^A (5), 

which  is  equivalent  to  (2). 

To  complete  the  solution,  we  write  (2)  in  the  form 


p  as  dependent,  and  y  as  independent,  variable.    Integrating 
ih  n 
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The  variables  are  here  separated  (Art.  173);  but  on  account 
mainly  of  the  occurrence  of  the  radical  the  further  integration 
is  often  impracticable,  even  with  comparatively  simple  forms 
of  the  function  /(y). 

A  very  important  case  is  where  f{y)  is  a  linear  function 
of  y,  so  that  the  equation  takes  the  shape 

S+«y=^ (7)- 

By  a  chauge  of  dependent  variable,  writing  yi  +  b/a  for  y, 
and  afterwards  omitting  the  suffix,  this  is  reduced  to  the 
somewhat  simpler  form 

S+«y=« <«>• 

The  first  integral  of  this  is 

(|)'+«y*=^ w 

If  a  be  positive,  we  may  write 

m  =  Va,    C  =  mV (10), 

it  being  evident  that,  if  we  are  concerned  solely  with  real 
quantities,  C  must  be  positive.    Thus 

whence  cos"*  ^  =s  +  (nuc  +  €), 

a 

or  y  =  acos{mx  +  €) (12), 

This  is  the  complete  solution  of  (8),  i^d  involves  the  two 
arbitrary  constants  a,  e.     If  we  put 

il  =  acos£,     S  =  -a8ine (13), 

we  obtain  the  equivalent  form 

y^A  cosmx  +  Bsinmx (14). 

These  results  are  exceedingly  important,  and  should  be 
remembered. 
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The  case  where  a  is  negative,  =  —  m',  say,  can  be  treated 
in  a  similar  manner,  and  we  should  find,  as  the  complete 
solution 

y  =  A  cosh  TTia;  +  £  sinh  77ur (1^)> 

where  m  =  »J{-  a).     A  simpler  method  of  treating  this  case 
will  however  be  given  later. 

The  type  (1)  is  of  very  great  importance  in  Dynamics.  Thus, 
the  equation  of  rectilinear  motion  of  a  particle  subject  to  a  force 
which  is  a  given  function  of  the  distance  from  the  origin  is  of 
the  form 

S=/(*) (i«). 

« 

which  is  identical  with  (1),  if  regard  be  had  to  the  difference  of 
notation. 

The  first  method  of  integration  consists  in  multiplying  both 
sides  by  dxjdt^  thus 

and  integrating  both  sides  with  respect  to  t     In  this  way  we 
obtain 

*  (S)'  =  Z^^*)  ^^dt  +  0=j/{x)dx  +  C (17). 

which  is  the  *  equation  of  energy.* 

The  second  method  consists  in  writing  v  for  dx/dt,  and 
therefore  vdv/dx  for  dh:/d^;  cf.  Art.  39.     Thus 

dv     ^.  . 

Hence,  integrating  with  respect  to  a^  we  have 

K=//(«)«fc+C (18), 

in  agreement  with  (17). 

Ex,  1.  If  a  particle  be  attracted  to  the  origin  with  a  force 
varying  as  the  distance,  the  equation  of  motion  is 

%=-^ • o»)- 

This  is  of  the  special  type  (8),  and  the  solution  is 

a;  =  acos(<y/Lt<  +  c) (20). 
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This  represents  a  'simple-harmonic'  motion.  The  values  of  x 
and  dx/cU  both  recur  whenever  »JfU  increases  by  2v ;  the  period 
of  oscillation  is  therefore  2ir/^/A.  The  arbitrary  constants  a  and 
c  are  in  this  problem  known  as  the  '  amplitude '  and  the  '  epoch/ 
respectively. 

The  equation  of  motion  of  amy  'conservative'  dynamical 
system  having  one  degree  of  freedom,  when  slightly  disturbed 
from  its  position  of  equilibrium,  is  also  of  the  type  (19).  For 
example,  the  accurate  equation  of  motion  of  a  pendulum  is 

I'^^-g^e (21), 

where  g  is  the  acceleration  of  gravity,  and  Ms  a  certain  length 
depending  on  the  structure  of  the  pendulum.  In  the  case  of  a 
'  simple '  pendulum  I  is  the  length  of  the  string.  If  the  extreme 
angular  deviation  from  the  equilibrium  position  be  small,  we  may 
write  6  for  sin  6,  thus 

S-!» » 

The  solution  of  this  equation  is 

^  =  aco8^    /?.<  +  c^  (23), 

and  the  period  is  therefore  2irJ{llg). 

The  accurate  equation  (21)  can  be  integrated  once  by  the 
method  above  explained;   we  thus  find 


i^(f)*=yoo8tf+C  (24), 


but  the  second  integration  cannot  be  effected  (except  in  the 
particular  case  of  (7  =  0)  without  the  introduction  of  elliptic 
functions. 

Ex.  2.  If  a  particle  move  in  a  straight  line  under  an 
attraction  varying  as  the  inverse  square  of  the  distance  from  the 
origin,  we  have 

5?  =  -S    (25), 

whence,  as  in  Art.  173,  Ex.  3, 

'<fev«     «^^,  ^2g^ 


,  /^  >«  _  ^ 
*  \dtj  "  X 
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If  the  particle  start  from  rest  at  the  distance  a,  we  have  (7=-/A/a, 

the  miniM  sign  being  taken  since  the  velocity  is  towards  the 
origin.     The  second  integration  is  facilitated  by  the  substitution 

x^acoa^e  (28). 

Separating  the  variables,  we  find 

2fJL\h 


(l+cos2tf)flW  =  (^)  dt   (29). 

e  +  ^Bm2e=(^yt  +  C  (30). 


As  a;  diminishes  from  a  to  0,  ^  increases  from  0  to  |«-. 
Hence  the  time  (f,)  of  falling  from  rest  at  the  distance  a  into  the 
centre  of  force  is  given  by 

w     at  _ 

''  =  272Vi» ^    ^' 

The  time  (^o)  ^^  which  a  particle  would  describe  a  circular 
orbit  of  radius  a  about  the  same  centre  of  force  is 

'.-'^ w 

Hence  ^^=  7^=177 (33), 

We  infer  that  if  the  orbital  motion  of  a  planet  (or  of  a  planet's 
satellite)  were  suddenly  arrested,  the  planet  (or  the  satellite) 
would  fall  into  the  sun  (or  into  the  primary)  in  about  *177  of  its 
period  of  revolution. 

183.  Equations  involying  only  the  First  and 
Second  DeiiTatives. 

If  the  equation  be  of  the  type 

*(S'S)=« <■>■ 

i.e.  the  variables  x,  y  do  not  appear  (explicitly),  then,  writing 
p  for  dyjdx,  we  have 

*(l'^)  =  « (2). 


t        \dx, 
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which  is  an  equation  of  the  first  order  with  p  as  dependent 
variable. 

Ex.  1.     To  find  the  curves  whose  radius   of  curvature  is 
constant  (=a,  say). 

By  Art.  152  we  have 

(^ 1  ,^ 

?^OT  =  ^a  (^^' 

dp  dx  .  . 

(1  +p^)^         a  ^  ' 

Integrating  this  we  have  (Art.  76  (13)) 

'        (T^*"-"«~    ^^' 

where  a  is  an  arbitrary  constant.     This  gives 

dy                       x  —  a  .^. 

di^^  =  ^J{a--{x^ay}     <^^' 

whence  y  - /^  =  ±  n/W"  -  («  -  a)'} (7), 

if  ^  be  the  arbitrary  constant  introduced  by  this  last  integration. 
The  result  may  be  written 

(x-ay+{y-py=^a^ (8), 

and  so  represents  a  family  of  circles  of  radius  a. 

This  investigation  is  given  merely  as  an  example  of  the 
general  method;  the  problem  itself  can  be  solved  more  easily 
in  other  ways. 

Ex,  2.  To  determine  the  rectilinear  motion  of  a  particle 
subject  to  a  force  which  is  a  given  function  of  the  velocity. 

The  equation  of  motion  is  of  the  form 

d*x     J,  fdx\ 


de^'^\ 


<uj  (^)' 


which  evidently  comes  under  the  type  (1).     Writing  v  for  dx/dt, 
we  have 

I.  32 
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For  example,  if  the  particle  be  subject  solely  to  a  resistance 
varying  as  the  velocity,  we  have 


whence,  by  Art.  176, 


^-*• <»)• 


^=»  =  J.-»,       «  — Jj.-"**   (12). 

Hence,  whatever  the  circumstances  of  projection,  x  will  approach 
asymptotically,  as  i  increases,  to  a  constant  value  (B), 

Again,  if  the  resistance  vary  as  the  square  of  the  velocity,  we 
have 

J^.fe;.,  _^;=A,  l  =  to  +  J (13). 

dx               \                        1 
Hence         dt'^^^lct — i'  ""^^  «=  Tlog(Arf  +  -4) +  -ff (14). 

We  see  that,  although  v  tends  asymptotically  to  zero,  there  is 
now  no  limit  to  the  space  described. 

The  equation  (1)  may  also  be  reduced  to  an  equation  of 
the  first  order,  with  y  as  independent  variable,  by  \mting  as 
in  Art.  182 

p^  for  ^• 

thus  4>(pfy,   p)^0 (15). 

For  example,  in  the  dynamical  example  just  given,  the  equa- 
tion (9)  may  be  replaced  by 

"£=/(«') o«)- 

Thus,  in  the  case  of  resistance  varying  as  the  velocity,  we  get 

^  =  _A,      «  =  -*a:  +  C    (17). 

dm* 

Hence  ^^+kx=G  (18), 

and  therefore,  by  Art.  1 76, 

a;=^  +  i>e-*« (19), 

where  C,  D  are  arbitrary  constants.     This  agrees  with  (12). 
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Again,  if  the  resistance  vary  as  the  square  of  the  velocity,  we 
have 

^  =  -A«;,      v  =  Ce-*»  (20). 

Hence  ^5"^'      j^^  =  Ct+D (21) 

or  kx  =  \og{kCt'¥kD)  (22), 

a  form  not  really  distinct  from  (14),  as  may  be  verified  by  putting 

A  =  kDIC,    kB  =  \ogC. 

184.    Equations  with  one  Variable  absent. 

1®.  If  the  dependent  variable  do  not  appear  explicitly, 
the  equation  being  of  the  tjrpe 

then,  writing  p  for  dy/dx,  we  have  an  equation  of  the  first 
order  in  p ;   viz. 

't>{P'  I'   -)  =  0  (2). 

If  the  solution  of  this  be  put  in  the  form 

P=/(^,  ^)  (3), 

where  A  is  the  arbitrary  constant,  a  second  integration  gives 

y=//(^,  A)dx  +  B (4). 

That  one  of  the  arbitrary  constants  would  occur  as  an 
addition  to  y  might  have  been  anticipated  d  priori,  since  the 
equation  (1)  is  unaltered  when  we  write  y  H-  C  for  y. 

E..I.        (i-^)g-4=« (^)- 

Writing  this  in  the  form 

\  dp  _^      X 

p  dx^  \  —05** 

we  find  logjo  =  —  J  log  (1  -  ar*)  +  const., 

dy  A  ,^^ 

^=^=7(1-^) <^)- 

Hence  y  =  Asin-'^x  +  B    (7). 

32—2 
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Ex,  2.  In  the  theory  of  the  potential  we  meet  with  liie 
equation 

d^V     2dV 

^^-^=0 («)• 

Regarding  dVjdr  as  the  dependent  variable,  we  have 

d^V 

^^-^    W' 

dr 

dV 
whence  log  -r-  +  2  log  r  =  const. , 

dV     A 

dir=? (1^)- 

Integrating  again,  we  find 

V  =  -j  +  B (11). 

2P.  If  the  independent  variable  do  not  appear  explicitly, 
the  type  being 

*{^-t»ho C*^ 

we  write  as  in  Art.  182  (3) 

dx    P'   da^'^dy ^^"^^^ 

and  obtain  ^{P'L'  P'   ^j^^ (^*)' 

an  equation  of  the  first  order  between  p  and  y. 
If  the  solution  of  this  can  be  put  in  the  form 

p=/(y,  ^) (15), 

the  next  integration  gives 

lA-'*^ ('»>■ 

Here,  again,  it  might  have  been  anticipated  firom  the 
form  of  the  given  equation  (12)  that  one  pf  the  arbitrary 
constants  would  consist  in  an  addition  to  x. 
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Ex,  3.     To  find  the  curves  in  which  the  radius  of  curvature 
is  equal  to  the  normal,  but  lies  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  curve. 

Referring  to  Arts.  53,  152,  we  see  that  the  expression  of  the 
above  condition  is 


''^-AHW <"^ 


Simplifying,  and  making  the  substitutions  (13),  we  find 

_A_^=1  (18) 

Hence  J  log  (1 +;>*)  =  logy -f  const.,         1+/?^  =  ^    .(19), 

c 

where  c'  is  written  for  the  arbitrary  constant,  which   must 
evidently  be  positive.     This  gives 

1--^-^ <-y 

Separating  the  variables,  we  have 

dy              dx             ,    ,y        (a:  — a)  .._. 

///  ^-v  =  ±  — »      cosh-^5^  =  t^ ^   (21), 

where  a  is  the  second  arbitrary  constant     Hence,  finally, 

y  =  ccosh (22), 

c 

a  family  of  catenaries.     Of.  Art.  151,  Ex.  1. 

186.    Unear  Equation  of  the  Second  Order. 

A  linear  equation  of  the  nth  order  is  one  which  involves 
the  dependent  variable  and  its  first  n  derivatives  in  the  first 
degree  only,  without  products.  Thus,  the  general  linear 
equation  of  the  second  order  may  be  written 

S-^g^*^-" «. 

where  P,  Q,  V  are  given  functions  of  x. 

There  are  several  important  properties  common  to  all 
linear  equations.  We  give  the  proofs  for  the  equation  of  the 
second  order,  but  the  generalization  will  be  evident. 
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1°     The  complete  solution  of  (1)  may  be  written 

y  =  u  +  w (2), 

where  w  is  any  function  whatever  which  satisfies  (1)  as  it 
stands,  and  u  is  the  general  solution  of  the  equation' 

8+^1^*=" «• 

which  differs  from  (1)  by  the  absence  of  the  right-hand 
member. 

For,  assuming  that  y^u-^-w,  where  w  satisfies  (1),  and  u 
is  to  be  determined,  we  find,  on  substitution  in  (1), 

or,  since  _  +  p_^.<^=F (4), 

by  hypothesis,  d^'^ '^^^^^'^^ ^^^' 

t.e.,  the  function  u  must  satisfy  (3). 

The  two  parts  which  make  up  the  general  solution  of  (1), 
viz.  w  and  Uy  are  called  the  'particular  integral,'  and  the 
'  complementary  function,'  respectively.  It  is  to  be  observed 
that  the  particular  integral  may  be  any  solution  whatever  of 
the  original  equation;  the  simpler  it  is,  the  better.  The 
complementary  function  must  be  the  most  general  solution  of 
(3),  and  will  involve  two  arbitrary  constants. 

2^.  If  tti,  112  be  any  two  solutions  of  (3),  the  equation 
will  also  be  satisfied  by 

y  =  Oi^*i  +  C^jWa (6). 

where  Ci,  C^  are  arbitrary  constants.     This  is  easily  verified 
by  substitution. 

Hence  if  the  functions  v^,  "ii^  are  'independent,'  i.e.  one  is 
not  merely  a  constant  multiple  of  the  other,  the  formula  (6) 
gives  a  solution  of  (8)  involving  two  arbitrary  constants. 
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3^  If  a  particular  integral  (v)  of  the  equation  (3)  be 
known,  the  complete  solution  of  (1)  is  reduced  by  the 
substitution 

y^^v (7), 

to  the  integration  of  an  equation  of  the  first  order  in  dzjdx. 
For  (1)  becomes 

which  reduces,  in  virtue  of  the  hypothesis,  to 

'%^{'t-'")t'^ (»)• 

This  is  linear,  of  the  first  order,  with  dzjdx  as  the  dependent 
variable. 


In  particular,  if  F=  0,  we  have 

d^z 


dp  +  ^-f  +  P^O (9). 

Iz      V  ax  ^  ^ 


dx 

dz 
whence  log  ^  +  2  log  t;  +  fPdx  =  const., 

or  ^I^Ae-IPdx (10). 

dx     r^  ^     ^ 

fe-fPdx 
Hence  z  =  A  j  — —  dx-\'B (11). 

The  complete  solution  of  (3)  is  therefore 

y^Avj^    dx  +  Bv (12). 

We  add  a  £ew  examples  of  the  integration  of  linear 
equations,  by  various  artifices.  The  method  of  integration 
by  series  will  be  noticed  in  the  next  Chapter. 

Ex.  1.  In  the  theory  of  Sound,  and  in  other  branches  of 
Mathematical  Physics,  we  meet  with  the  equation 

g-^f -*■*=» w- 
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If  we  multiply  by  r,  this  is  seen  to  be  equivalent  to 

^jjt)^^(,^)  =  0    (14). 

Hence,  by  Art.  182, 

r<fi  =  A  cos  kr+  B  sin  Ar, 

,     il  cosAt  + j^sin^r  ,,  _. 

or  *= (15). 

Bx.  2.  (l-«.)g-,.g  +  y  =  0   (16). 

A  particular  solution  is  obviously  y  =  as.     We  therefore  put 

y=a» (17X 

which  leadsto       a;(l -a»)^  +  (2-3a:»)^  =  0  (18). 

Separating  the  variables,  we  have 

cPz 

1                                     dz             A  ._  _- 

^*'«°**  ^=a^^(l-x')  <20), 

a=_4N/(k:^)  +  5 (21). 

The  complete  solution  of  (16)  is  therefore 

y  =  A^{l-sc')-¥Bx  (22). 

^^3.  (i+^)g  +  3xg  +  y  =  0 (23). 

This  happens  to  be  an  '  exact  equation,'  i.e.  the  left-hand  side 
is  the  exact  differential  coefficient  of  a  function  of  x,  y,  and  dyfdx^ 
for  it  may  be  written 

The  integral  is  {\  +  7?)^  + xy  =  A    (24). 
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This  is  linear,  of  the  first  order,  and  the  integrating  factor  is 
seen  to  be  l/J(l+a^).     We  thus  find 

J{l  +  x^.y=-Aaiiih-^x  +  B    (25). 

EXAMPLES.    LL 

1.  a;^  =  l.  [y=x\ogx-hAx  + B.] 

2.  ^"^-        [y  =  (x-2)e'  +  Ax-^B,] 

3.  ^S  =  ^-  [y  =  c,\og^  +  Ax^B^ 

4.  The  differential  equation  for  the  deflection  of  a  horizontal 
beam  subject  only  to  its  weight  and  to  the  pressures  of  its 
supports  is 

where  w  is  the  weight  per  unit  length.  Integrate  this,  on  the 
supposition  that  w  is  constant,  and  determine  the  constants  so 
that  y  =  0,  (Py/da^  =  0  both  for  x  =  0  and  for x=L  (This  is  the 
case  of  a  uniform  beam  of  length  I  supported  at  its  ends.) 

[®y  =  yV««(^  -«)(?  +  Ix-sc").] 

5.  Solve  the  same  equation  subject  to  the  conditions  that 
y  =  0,  dy/dx  =  0  for  a:  =  0  and  a;  =  ^.  (This  is  the  case  of  a  beam 
clamped  at  both  ends.)  [53y  =  TfV*^^  (^  ~  *)'•] 

6.  Solve  the  cHjuation  of  Ex.  4,  subject  to  the  conditions  that 
y  =  0,  dyjdx^O  for  a;  =  0,  and  d^yldx'  =  0,  (Py/d3i^  =  0  for  x=L 
(This  is  the  case  of  a  beam  clamped  at  one  end  and  free  at  the 
other.)  [93y  =  ^\wa?  (Ql*  -  ilx  +  a?).] 

7.  Solve  the  equation 

(Px  .  ^ 

and  interpret  the  result.  \x  -/ji*.  +  a  cos  (^/a^  +  c).] 
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8.  Shew  that  the  solution  of  the  equation  of  motion  of  a 
particle  moving  in  a  straight  line  under  a  force  of  repulsion 
varying  as  the  distance,  viz. 

is  of  one  or  other  of  the  types  : 

x=a  cosh (  JfU  +  c),     x  =  a  sinh  {^f/^t  +  c),     x  =ae^'ff^+* ; 
and  interpret  these  results. 

9.  A  particle  moves  from  rest  at  a  distance  a  towards  a 
centre  of  force  whose  accelerative  effect  is  fix  (dist.)"'.  Prove 
that  the  time  of  falling  to  the  centre  is  a^/J/Ji. 

10.  Obtain  a  first  integral  of  the  general  differential  equation 
of  central  orbits,  viz. 

where  P  is  a  given  function  of  w.  (  "m)  "•" ^^  ~  /  A^ ^^  ■*■  ^'  I 

11.  Solve  the  equation 

ct^r  _  fjL 

and  shew  that  the  solution  is  equivalent  to 

r'  =  A  +  2Bt  +  C^, 
where  A,  B,  C  are  connected  by  the  relation 

'"■  ^-eS-'-    (»(»-W-«('— )■•] 

"•  'S  "■  ©* + ^ = °-    [y =/»+ Jog  <»«('«  -  «)■] 
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17.  S=S-    [y=^+^«+^«' +-»«-"•] 

18.  -^  +  -j^  =  0.        [y  =  j4  +  5*  +  C  cos  a;  +  i>  sin  ».] 

cPV     1  dK 

21.  S  +  yi  =  0-      [y  =  2/8  taoh/S  («-»).] 

[y  =  /S  +  (l  +  ^.)log(l +««)-?.] 

23.  (l  +  a!«)^  +  a;^  =  0.     [y  =  ^  +  5  sinh"' «.] 

26.  (l+aJ)^  + 2*^=0.     [y  =  iltan->a:  +  A] 


26. 


29. 


30. 


da?        dx 
d    f .,        „,  du\ 


5;i((l-'^')^}-<>-         [«  =  ^+^tanh-V] 
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31.  ^Ul-fj?)p\+2/j.  =  0.     [u  =  i4/x  +  J?(l-/*tanh-».] 

32.  Find  the  curves  in  which  the  radius  of  curvature  is  equal 
to  the  normal,  on  the  same  side  of  the  curva 

[The  circles  (a;  -  a)"  +  y«  =  j8».] 

33.  Find  the  curves  in  which   the   radius  of  curvature  is 
double  the  normal,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  curve. 

[The  parabolas  (a;  -  a)«  =  4)8  (y  -  p).] 

34.  Find  the  curves  in  which  the  projection  of  the  radius  of 
curvature  on  the  axis  of  y  has  a  given  constant  value  (a). 


[y  =  ^log8ec?^.J 

35.     Find  the  curves  in  which  the  radius  of  curvature  varies 
as  the  cube  of  the  normal. 

[Conies  having  the  axis  of  a;  as  an  axis  of  symmetry.] 

[y  =  /J  +  log(iB»-a«)--log|i|.J 
37.  (l-^.)g.l^^,.  =  0. 

CMCr       X  ax 

^     2c^_  r       jig*  +  Be"'  -1 

da^     xdx  L  «  J 

40.  (l+«»)^-2a!^+2y  =  0.       [y=Ax+ B{l-^y\ 

42.  -^  +  2ncotwa;^+(m«-n»)y  =  0. 

A  COB  mx  +  B  sin  ma; 


39. 


[_  A  COB  «M5  +  B  sm  ma:  ~| 
sin  nx  j 
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186.  Linear  Equation  of  the  Second  Order  with 
Constant  Coefficients.    Complementary  Function. 

A  special  variety  is  the  linear  equation  with  constant 
coefficients.  The  treatment  of  this  is  much  facilitated  by 
the  use  of  a  few  simple  properties  of  the  operator  Z),  or 
d/dx,  where  x  is  the  independent  variable. 

It  has  been  shewn  in  Art.  36  that  the  operation  indicated 
by  D  is  '  distributive/  viz.  u,  v  being  any  functions  of  x,  we 
have 

D(U'{-v)  =  Dm  +  Dv (1). 

Again,  if  a  be  a  constant,  we  have 

du  du 

(D-\-a)u^  -T-'  +  au  =  aU'{--r-  =  (a  +  D)u ...  (2), 

and  D(au)  =  a-j-=^aDu (3); 

so    that    the    operator   D,  in    conjunction    with    constant 
multipliers,  obeys  the  'commutative'  laws. 

Further,  the  symbol  D  is  subject  to  the  '  index-law/  viz. 

i)»«I>»u  =  jD'»+*H^ (4). 

Hence  the  operator  D,  both  by  itself,  and  in  conjunction 
with  constant  multipliers,  is  subject  to  the  fundamental  laws 
of  ordinary  Algebra.  We  can  therefore  assume  at  once,  so 
far  as  they  have  a  meaning  in  the  present  application,  all  the 
results  which  in  Algebra  follow  from  these  laws. 
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For  example,  if  X,,  X^  be  any  constants,  we  have 
(i)  -  \,)  (D  -  X,) «  =  (D  -  M  (^  -  ^) 

=  {2)*-(\i  +  \,)2)+\iX,}tt (5). 

We  proceed  to  the  equation  of  the  second  order,  which 
occurs  very  frequently  in  dynamical  problems.  To  find  the 
complementary  ftinction,  we  have  to  solve  an  equation  of  the 
form 

S-»l-'*-» («^ 

or  (Z)"  +  ai)  +  6)y  =  0 (7). 

If  la^  >  b,  this  is  equivalent  to 

{D^\,){D-\)y  =  0  (8), 

where  \i,  \  are  the  roots  of 

X*  +  aX  +  6  =  0 (9), 

|  =  -ia±V(ia*-ft) (10). 

If  we  write  {I)  —  \^y=^z (11), 

the  equation  (8)  becomes 

(D-X,)^  =  0 : (12), 

a  linear  equation  of  the  first  order.     The  solution  of  this  is, 
by  Art.  176, 

£r  =  ile*.« (13). 

Substituting  in  (11),  we  have 

(i)-X,)y  =  ^e^.* (14). 

whence,  by  Art.  176,  l^ 

y^C^^^^+C^ (15)^ 


"^-  ?^ 
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if  Ci  =  AI(\  —  Xj).  Since  A  is  arbitrary,  the  constants  Oi,  C^ 
are  both  arbitrary;  and  the  process  shews  that  (15)  is  the 
most  general  solution  of  the  proposed  equation  (6). 

If  Ja'  =  b,  the  roots  of  the  equation  (9)  in  X  are  coincident, 
and  the  equation  (14)  becomes 

{D-\)y  =  A^^' (16). 

The  general  solution  of  this,  as  found  in  Art.  176,  2°,  is 

y  =  (Ax  +  B)e^^' (17). 

If  Ja'<  6,  the  values  of  Aq,  X^  are  imaginary,  but  we  can 
still  obtain,  by  the  foregoing  process,  a  symbolical  solution 
involving  V(-  !)•  Ii^^o  t^te  question  as  to  what  meaning  can 
be  attributed  to  such  a  result  it  is  not  necessary  to  enter 
here,  as  the  difficulty  can  be  evaded  in  the  following  manner. 

If  we  write  y^e'^jn (18), 

we  find 

Dy  =  e-^iD-  ^a)  z,    D'y  =  e-^{D'-aD-\-  \a?)  z, 

so  that  the  equation  (6)  becomes 

g  +  (6-ia«)^  =  0  (19). 

The  solution  of  this,  when  6>Ja',  has  been  shewn  in 
Art.  182  to  be 

z-AcosPx-^-B^m^x (20), 

where  /8  =  V(6-ia»)  (21). 

Hence  the  solution  of  (6),  in  the  present  case,  is 

y  =  e-^{Aco^px  +  BsmPx)  (22). 

This  is  also  equivalent  to 

y  =  Oe-i**  cos  ()8a;  +  €) (23), 

where  the  constants  (7,  e  are  arbitrary. 
To  summarize  our  results : 

(a)    If  \a^  >  b,  the  solution  of  (6)  is 

y  =  Oi6^'«  +  C^ , 
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where  Xj,  X,  are  the  roots  of 

X*  +  a\  +  6  =  0 ; 
(6)    If  |a*  =  6,  the  solution  is 

(c)     If  ia*  <  b,  the  solution  is 

y  =  e-4««  (^  cos  ^  +  5  sin  0w), 
if  /8»  =  6-ia«. 

^-\  S^|-^2^  =  ^ (2^)- 

The  equation  in  X  is 

X*  +  X  -  6  =  0,  whence  X  =  2,  or  -  3. 

Hence  y-Ae^'  +  Be'^  (25). 

The  equation  in  X,  viz.        (X  +  2)*  =  0, 
has  the  double  root  -  2.     Hence 

y  =  {Ax  +  B)e-*' (26). 

Ex,  3.  The  free  oscillations  of  a  pendulum  in  a  medium 
whose  resistance  varies  as  the  velocity  are  determined  by  an 
equation  of  the  form 

cPx     -  dx            ^  /-fc^v 

^  +  *^  +  ^  =  0    (27). 

where  A;  is  a  coefficient  of  friction.  The  same  equation  also 
serves  to  represent  the  motion  of  a  galvanometer-needle  as 
affected  by  the  viscosity  of  the  air  and  by  the  electro-magnetic 
action  of  the  currents  induced  by  its  motion  in  neighbouring 
masses  of  metal. 

When  regard  is  had  to  the  difference  of  notation,  the  solution 
of  (27),  when  the  friction  falls  below  a  certain  limit,  is 

a;  =  Cc-***  cos  (ni«  +  c)  (28), 

where  ^=N/(/A-i*')    (29). 

The  motion  represented  by  (28)  may  be  described  as  a  simple- 
harmonic  vibration  of  period  2v/ni,  whose  amplitude  diminishes 
asymptotically  to  zero  according  to  the  law  e~^. 
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The  solution  (28)  assumes  that  J^  <  ifj..     When  ^  >  4/a,  the 
proper  form  is 

X  =  Ae^i^  +  Be^  (30), 

where  A^,  X,  are  the  roots  of 

X*  +  )feX  +  /x  =  0    (31). 

By  hypothesis,  these  roots  are  real.  Since  their  product  (ji)  is 
positive  they  have  the  same  sign ;  and  since  their  sum  (—  k)  is 
negative,  the  sign  is  minus.  Hence  the  displacement  x  sinks 
asymptotically  to  zero  after  passing  once  (at  most)  through  this 
value.  This  case  is  realized  in  a  '  dead-beat '  galvanometer,  or  in 
a  pendulum  swinging  in  a  very  viscous  fluid. 

In  the  critical  case  oi  ^  =  4fij  we  have 

x  =  (A  +  Bt)e-^''  (32). 

The  first  factor  increases  (in  absolute  value)  indefinitely  with  t, 
whilst  the  second  diminishes.  The  decrease  of  the  second  factor 
prevails  however  over  the  increase  of  the  first,  and  the  limiting 
value  of  the  product,  for  <  =  oo  ,  is  zero.     Cf.  Art.  28,  Ex.  3. 

187.    Determination  of  Partioular  Integral!. 

We  have  next  to  consider  the  problem  of  finding  a 
particular  integral  of  the  linear  equation  of  the  second  order 
with  constant  coefiicients,  when  this  equation  has  a  right- 
hand  member,  thus : 

(D'-\-aD-^b)y^r (1), 

where  F  is  a  given  function  of  x.  As  already  remarked,  any 
particular  integral,  however  obtained,  will  serve  the  purpose. 
Thus,  we  may  omit  from  the  particular  integral  any  terms 
which  occur  in  the  complementary  function,  since  these  will 
contribute  nothing  to  the  left-hand  side  of  (1).  Conversely, 
if  for  an^  purpose  it  is  convenient  to  do  so,  we  may  add  to 
the  particular  integral  any  groups  of  terms  taken  from  the 
complementary  function. 

Again,  if  F  be  composed  of  a  series  of  terms,  the  problem 
consists  in  finding  values  of  y  which,  when  substituted  on 
the  left-hand  side  of  (1)  will  reproduce  the  several  terms, 
and  adding  the  results. 

It  will  be  sufficient  here  to  notice  the  most  useful  cases. 
L.  33 
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1°.     If  V  contains  a  term 

JTe-* (2) 

the  corresponding  term  of  the  particular  integral  is 

y=««+f«V6'^ ^^>- 

For  if  we  perform  the  operation  2J^  +  aZ)  +  6  on  the  right- 
hand  side  of  this,  we  reproduce  (2). 

This  rule  fails  if  a*  +  aa  +  6  =  0,  %.e.  if  c^  be  one  of  the 
terms  which  occur  in  the  complementary  function.  Using 
the  notation  of  the  preceding  Art.,  we  will  suppose  that 
a  =  Xi,  so  that  the  equation  to  be  solved  is 

(D-X,)(i)-X,)y  =  Fe^»«  (4). 

If  we  write,  for  a  moment, 

{D^\)y^z ; (6), 

this  takes  the  form 

(D-\)z^He?'^* (6), 

It  was  found  in  Art.  176,  2°,  that  a  particular  solution  of  (6)  is 

z^Hx^^* (7). 

It  remains  only  to  solve 

(D-\)y  =  Hx^^» (8). 

The  integrating  fck^tor  is  6"***;  thus 

D(ye-^)  =  jEr««(^i-*.>« (9). 

Integrating  the  right-hand  member  by  parts,  and  omitting  a 
term  already  included  in  the  complementary  function,  we 
find 

JJ' 

or  y  =  - --xe^^* (10). 

Ai—  A^ 

A  further  modification  is  necessary  if  a  be  a  double  root 
of  the  equation  i)*  +  aD  +  6  =  0.  The  equation  to  be  solved 
has  now  the  form 

(D'-xyy^Hi^ (11). 
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The  first  step  is  as  before,  but  in  place  of  (8)  we  have 

{D-\)y  =  H(e^ (12). 

We  found  in  Art.  176,  3°,  that  a  particular  integral  of  this  is 

y^\Ha?i^ (13). 

The  forms  of  these  results  being  once  established,  the  student 
will  probably  find  it  the  easiest  and  safest  course  to  assume 

y^Ce*^,    y=Cxef^,    or  y  =  Cie"««* (14), 

as  the  case  may  be,  and  to  determine  the  value  of  C  by  actual 
substitution  in  the  equation 

{D^  +  aD-\-b)y=^He^ (15). 

The  work  is  facilitated  by  formulae  to  be  given  in  Art.  188. 

jSa^l^  5^^.^_6y  =  e*»  +  e-'»   (16). 

ax*     dx      ^  ^    ' 

As  in  Art.  186,  Ex.  1,  the  complementary  function  is 

If  we  assume  y  =  C^,  we  find  on  substitution  that  the  first  term 
on  the  right-hand  side  of  (16)  is  reproduced  provided  C  =  ^.  The 
second  term  comes  under  one  of  the  exceptional  cases  above 
discussed,  since  -  3  is  a  root  of  X'  +  A  —  6  =  0.  If  we  assume 
y  =  Cxe'^f  we  find  that  the  term  in  question  is '  reproduced, 
provided  C  =  -^. 

The  complete  solution  of  (16)  is  therefore 

y  =  ^e**  + -Se-*"  +  ^  -  ^-*"  (17). 

Ex.2.  g+4g  +  4y  =  6*»  +  6-*«  (18). 

The  complementary  function   has  been   found  in  Art.  186, 
Ex.  2,  to  be 

y  =  {Ax  +  B)e-^. 

To  reproduce  the  first  term  on  the  right  hand,  we  assume 
y  =  Ce^i  and  find  (7  =  iV-  The  second  term  corresponds  to  a  double 
root  in  the  equation  for  X ;  assuming,  therefore,  y  =  Cx^e~^,  we 
find  (7  =  f 

Hence  the  complete  solution  of  (18)  is 

y  =  (Ax  +  B)e-^+^j^'^  +  ia^e~'^ (19). 

33—2 
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2^.     If  V  contains  terms  of  the  form 

ITcosaay  +  iTsinou?  (20), 

we  may  assume 

y  =  -4  cos  cue +  jB sinew? (21). 

Substituting  in  (1),  we  obtain,  on  the  left-hand  side, 

(—  o^A  +  aaB  +  bA)  cos  oa?  +  (—a*B  —  oaA  +  bB)  sin  ax. 

Hence  the  terms  (20)  are  reproduced,  provided 

(-a*  +  6)-4+aaiB  =  fr,   -oa^ +  (-a«  + 6) jB  =  if... (22). 

Except  in  the  particular  case  where  a  =  0,  a'  =  6,  which 
will  be  considered  presently,  these  equations  determine  A 
and  B]  thus 

,_(-a'  +  6)g-aag  aaH+(^a*  +  b)K 

^-     (a««6)»  +  aV     '  (a«-.6)«  +  aV     •'•^^^^• 

Ex.  3.     To  find  a  particular  integral  of 

_|  +  *_  +  ^=/oos  (;?<  +  €> (24). 

This  is  the  equation  of  motion  of  a  pendulum  subject  to  a 
resistance  varying  as  the  velocity,  and  acted  on  by  a  force  which 
is  a  simple-harmonic  function  of  the  tima 

We  assume    a;  =  Jl  cos  (/^^  +  c) -i- J?  sin  (p^  +  c) (25), 

and  find,  on  substitution, 

-^p^A  -^kpE-^fJi  =/, 


\ 


-p'B-kpA-^fiB 


Zo]   (26), 

whence      A^^^^^J,      ^=____^/,  ...(27). 

If  we  put  A  =  Bcos€i,      B^Bsiati (28), 

the  solution  (25)  takes  the  form 

x=Bcoa(pt  +  €-€i)  (29), 

where  B---rr} ixmsian  »       «i  =  tan-^-     -, (30). 

We  have  thus  determined  the  'forced  oscillations'  due  to  the 
given  periodic  force.    The  '  free  oscillations/  which  are  in  general 
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superposed  on  these,  are  given  by  the  complementary  function 
(Art.  186,  Ex.  3).  Unless  A;  =  0  they  gradually  die  out  as  t 
increases. 

The  foregoing  results  simplify  when  the  coefficient  a  in 
the  differential  equation  is  zero;  a  particular  integral  of 

^  +  h-ScoB<^  +  KBiu<^ (31) 

being  obviously 

TT  J^ 

V  =  ? iCoscur  +  T  -  .sinew? (32). 

A  singularity  arises,  however,  when  a' =  6.     To  find  the 
proper  form  in  this  case  we  may  assume 

y  sttcosouv  +  vsinox (33). 

This  makes 

3^  +  a'^  =  (2aDt;  +  Lhi)  cos  cue  H-  (-  2aDu  +  D'v)  sin  ax 
^  (34). 

Hence  (31)  will  be  satisfied  in  this  case,  provided 

Dw  =  -  j^/2a,    Dv  =  Hl2.a, 

Kx             Hx 
«  =  -2i^'     ''=2a <^^^- 

A  particular  integral  is,  therefore, 

y  =  5-a?sinoa?  — ^a?cosow? (36). 

Ex.  4.     For  the  forced  OBcillations  of  an  unresisted  pendulum 
we  have 

^  +  »•«  =/cos  (/?<  +  c) (37). 

A  particular  integral  is 

«'=-i3^«»(P'  +  «) (38). 

This  fails  when  p  =  n.     Assuming  that  in  this  case 

a;  =  (7^  sin  (w«  +  e) (39), 
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we  find  on  substitution  that  (37)  is  satisfied  provided 

2wC=/,  or  (7=//2n (40). 

The  interpretation  of  (39)  is  that,  if  an  unresisted  pendulum 
be  acted  on  by  a  periodic  force  whose  period  coincides  with  that 
natural  to  the  pendulum,  the  amplitude  of  the  forced  oscillations 
will  at  first*  increase  proportionaUy  to  the  time. 

188.    Properttea  of  the  Operator  D. 

The  methods  of  Arts.  186, 187  admit  of  extension  to  the 
general  linear  equation  with  constant  coeGBcients 

5^  ■*"  ^' a;^>  ■*■•  d^^  ■*■•••"'""-*  di  "^    "^  "     ^  •  •^'' 
or.  as  we  may  write  it  for  shortness, 

f{i>)y=y (2), 

f{D)  denoting  a  rational  integral  function  of  D.  We  shall 
however  content  ourselves  with  indicating  how  a  solution  of 
(1),  involving  n  distinct  arbitrary  constants,  can  be  obtained 
when  F=  0,  and  how  a  particular  integral  can  be  found  for 
certain  forms  of  V,  The  proof  that  the  solution  thus  arrived 
at  is  the  most  general  which  the  equation  admits  of  is 
omitted  ;  but  from  the  point  of  view  of  practical  applications 
it  is  sufficient  to  have  at  our  disposal  the  proper  number  of 
arbitrary  constants  required  to  satisfy  the  remaining  con- 
ditions of  the  problem. 

The  following  properties  of  the  operator  D  will  be 
useful. 

1**.     If  -^  (D)  be  any  rational  integral  function  of  D,  say 
^  (D)  =  iloi)»  +  ^i2)^i  +  ^,i)«-»  + . . .  +  ^^,2)  +  4„. .  .(3), 
then  ^(2))6^  =  i/r(\)6^ (4). 

For  jD'-e^  =  V'e^, 

and  thus  the  several  terms  of  ^  (jD)  give  rise  to  the  several 
terms  of  -^  (\)  as  factors  of  e^. 

*  Usually,  in  the  physical  applications,  the  equation  |87)  is  approximate 
only,  being  obtained  by  the  neglect  of  powers  of  x  higner  than  the  first. 
Hence  when  the  amplitude  increases  beyond  a  certain  limit,  the  equation 
ceases  to  apply  to  the  subsequent  motion. 
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2®.    With  the  same  meaning  of  '^  (D),  if  u  be  any  function 
of  as,  then 

ir{D).e^u^e^.f{D'{-\)u (5). 

For  we  find  in  succession 

and  so  on ;  the  general  .result  being 

D^.e^u^^iD  +  xyu. 

Hence  the  several  terms  of  the  operator  '^  (D)  give  rise  to 
the  several  terms  of  the  result  given  in  (5). 

3®.    If  y^  (D)  contain  only  even  powers  of  D,  it  may  be 
denoted  by  ^  (i)').     It  appears  fix)m  Art.  63  that  if 

u  =  ^  cosad;  + jBsinao; (6), 

then  D^u  =  —  aHt, 

and  therefore  ^(D')w  =  ^(-a»)w (7). 

189.    Oeneral    Linear    Equation   with    Oonttant 
Coefficients.    Complementary  Function. 

To  obtain  solutions  of  the  equation 

fiD)y  =  0.:. (1), 

we  remark  that  if /(D)  be  resolved  into  any  two  rational 
integral  factors,  thus 

/(i))  =  ^  (D) . -f  (2)) (2). 

the  equation  (1)  is  obviously  satisfied  by  any  solution  of 

t(-D)y=o (3)- 

And  since  the  factors  are  commutative  (Art.  186),  it  is  also 
satisfied  by  any  solutioa  of 

^(■D)y  =  o (4). 

Hence  (1)  is  satbfied  by  the  sum  of  any  solutions  of  (3)  and 
(4).    Continuing  the  resolution  we  see  that  if 

f(D)  =  4>,{D).<f>,(D).4>z{D) (5), 
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the  equation  (1)  will  be  satisfied  by  the  sum  of  the  several 
solutions  of 

<^(i))y  =  0,    <^(i))y  =  0,    ^(2))y  =  0, (6). 

By  a  theorem  of  Algebra,  already  referred  to  in  Art.  84, 
the  function  f{D)  can  be  resolved  (if  its  coefficients  be  real) 
into  real  factors  of  the  first  and  second  degrees,  the  sum  of 
the  decrees  of  the  several  &ctors  being  equal  to  the  degree 
(n,  say)  of  the  function.  Moreover  the  factors  of  the  first 
degree  are  of  the  forms 

D-Xj,    D-X,,  D-X,,... 

where  Xi,  X,,  Xs, ...  are  the  real  roots  of 

/(^)  =  0 (7). 

If  X  be  a  simple  root  of  (7),  one  of  the  equations  (6)  is  of 
the  form 

(i)-X)y  =  0 (8), 

the  integral  of  which  is  known  to  be 

y=-Ce^ (9). 

And  if  the  roots  of  (7)  be  all  real,  say  they  are  X,,  X,,  .•.  X«, 
a  solution  of  (1)  involving  n  arbitrary  constants  is 

y  =  C,e^^''i-C^+...+Cne^ (10); 

cf.  Art.  186  (16). 

If  the  equation  (7)  has  a  multiple  root,  two  or  more  of  the 
terms  on  the  right  hand  of  (10)  coalesce,  and  the  number  of 
distinct  solutions  thus  obtained  is  less  than  n.  To  supply 
the  deficiency,  we  remark  that,  if  X  be  an  r-fold  root  of  (7), 
f(D)  contains  a  factor  (J)  —  X)*".     To  solve 

(2)-X)'"y  =  0 (11), 

we  assume  y^e^z (12), 

which  makes 

(2)-X)'•y  =  (i)-X)^e^£r  =  e^2>^^, 

by  Art.  188,  2°.,  and  the  solution  of  2>'5  =  0  is  obviously 
whence        y  =  (5o  +  ^i  +  5^' +  . . .  +  i?r-i«^0  «^ (13). 
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We  have  here  r  arbitrary  constants,  corresponding  to  the 
r-fold  factor  of /(D),    C£  Art.  186  (17). 

If  /(/>)  contains,  once  only,  an  irreducible  quadratic 
factor  If  +  aD  +  6,  where  Ja"  <  h,  then  part  of  the  solution  of 
(1)  consists  of  the  solution  of 

(i)'  +  aD  +  6)y  =  0 (14), 

If  we  put  y  =  e-^z,    ^^h-la^ (16). 

we  have,  by  Art.  188  (5), 

{D"  +  aD  +  h)y=[{B  +  \(if  +  ^}e-^  z 

=  6ri«(  jD»  -\-^z. 

And  the  solution  of        (D*  +  /S*)  ^r  =  0, 

is  z==Ecosfix  +  Fsml3x. 

We  thus  find      y  =  er-*«*(JFcosi8a?  +  J^sin)8a:) (16), 

as  in  Art.  186  (22).    Hence  for  every  distinct  quadratic  factor 
of /(D)  we  obtain  a  solution  involving  two  arbitrary  constants. 

Finally,  if /(D)  contains  an  irreducible  quadratic  factor 
which  occurs  r  times,  we  have  to  solve 

(ly  +  aD  +  bYy^O (17), 

or,  making  the  substitutions  (15),  as  before, 

(If  +  $yz^O (18). 

To  solve  this,  we  assume 

z  =^  ucoB  fix  +  V  Bia  0x (19). 

Now,  by  actual  differentiation,  we  find 

(iy  +  fir).uco&l5x:=^2fi,Du.co&{fix  +  ^)  +  ..., 
(D*  +  )8^' . -M  cos /8a?  =  (2)8)M)*w .  cos  ()8a?  +  tt)  + . . ., 
and,  generally, 
(2?■  +  )8')^ttcosi8fl?  =  (2/9)^-D^w.co8(i8a?  +  ir7^)  + (20), 

where  only  the  terms  of  lowest  order  in  the  derivatives  of  u 
are  expressed.     Similarly 

(If  +  0^.  V  sin  fix  =  {2fiy.  lyv .  sin  {fix  +  \rir)  + (21). 
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!} (23X 


Hence  the  equation  (18)  is  satisfied,  provided 

i>'w  =  0,    2>'t;  =  0 (22), 

t;  =  jPo  +  J^i^+  JV«*  + ...  +  JV-i«^"J 
The  complete  solution  of  (17)  is  therefore 
y^{E^-^E^x-vE^+,..'\'Er^^ar'^)^^coRfix 
+  {F^  +  Fyx  +  F^  +  . . .  +  -Fr-ifl^O^"**"  sin  )8a:. .  .(24), 
involving  2r  arbitrary  constants. 

^»'l-  g=S    <25X 

This  may  be  written        2>*  (Z)  - 1)  y  =  0, 

and  the  complete  solution  is  accordingly  made  up  of  the  solutions 
of  B^  =  0,  (2>-l)y  =  0,  thus 

y  =  A+Bx  +  C^ (26> 

^«^2.  S^'^'y (27). 

This  may  be  written 

(2>-m)(2>+w)(Z>*  +  m*)y  =  0. 
Adding  together  the  solutions  of 

(Z>-m)y  =  0,     (2)  +  m)y=0,     (Z)*  +  w»)y  =  0, 
we  obtain       y  =  Ae^^+Be-^^-bEoo8mx-\-Fainfnx  (28). 

^-3-  g-^-^=o (2«> 

Thia  is  equivalent  to 

(/)»+2)+l)(2>»-2)+l)y=0. 
Hence 

y  =  e-»"  (il  008  ^  a:  +  iB  sin  ^  a:)  +  6»"  (il' COS  ^  a:  +  jr  sin  "^^  a:) 

(30). 

^'^*-  S  +  2m'g  +  mV  =  0 (31). 

Writing  this  in  the  form 

(Z>«  +  m»)»  y  =  0, 
we  find  y  =  (^0  + -S',a?)  cos  »M5  +  (i^o  "♦•  ^1*)  sij^  ♦'Mc   (32). 
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190.    ParUcular  Integrals. 

We  pipceed  to  the  detennination  of  a  particular  integml 
of  the  equation 

f{D)y=y (1). 

in  the  two  most  important  cases. 

1®.    If  F  contain  a  term 

He^ (2), 

the  corresponding  term  in  the  particular  integral  is 

^=^r <'>' 

for  this  makes        f{D)y  =  jj-f{D) e^  =  He^, 

hj  Art.  188  (4). 

The  rule  fails  when  a  is  a  root  of 

/(i>)  =  0 (4). 

If  it  be  a  simple  root,  we  may  write 

/(i))  =  ^  (D)(2) -a) (6), 

where  ^(i))  does  not  contain  the  factor  D  —  a.   The  equation 

^{D)(D-a)y  =  He^ (6). 

rr 

is  satisfied  provided    (D  —  a)y^  Arn\  ^* 

and  we  have  seen,  in  Art.  176, 2"^,  that  a  particular  integral  of 

this  is  y-TT-x^'^^  (7). 

If  a  be  an  r-fold  root  of  (4),  we  may  write 

f(D)  =  i>(D)(D-ar (8). 

where  0  (D)  does  not  contain  i)  —  a  as  a  factor. 

The  equation  <f>{D)(D-ayy=^H&^  (9), 

is  satisfied,  provided 

Now  if  we  put  y  =  e^z, 
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we  have,  by  Art.  188  (5), 

whence  D^z  =  -rj  \ . 

0(o) 

This  is  evidently  satisfied  by 

H 

"  r\if>  (a) 
A  particular  integral  of  (9)  is  therefore 

y-TW^f^ <^'^ 

2®.    Let  V  contain  terms  of  the  type 

^cosa^  + JTsincbc  (11). 

Since  the  operation /(i)),  performed  on 

y  =  iicosa^  +  £sinaur (12), 

must  result  in  an  expression  of  the  same  form  with  altered 
coeificients,  a  particular  integral  can  in  general  be  found  by 
substituting  this  value  of  y  in  the  equation 

/(2))y  =  frcosaa?  +  Zsinaw; (13), 

and  determining  A  and  B  by  equating  coefficients  of  cos  ax 
and  sin  ax. 

In  one  very  frequent  case,  the  values  of  A  and  B  can  be 
written  down  at  once,  viz.  when  the  equation  is  of  the  type 

^(i)*)y  =  fl'cosaic  +  ^sinaa? (!*)> 

i.e.  /(D)  contains  only  even  powers  of  D.  We  have,  then, 
by  Art.  188,  3« 

y  =  X7 — rvcosow?  +  -jr7 ^-.sinoa: (15X 

<^(-a>)  <^(-a') 

This  result  fails  if  ^(— a*)  =  0,  t.«.  if  ^(D')  contain 
2)*  +  a'  as  a  factor,  in  which  case  terms  of  the  type  (11) 
occur  in  the  complementary  function.  If  the  factor  2>"  +  o^ 
occur  once  only,  we  write 

^(D«)  =  xW(i>*  +  a«) (16). 

Now  the  equation 

X(l>')(jy+<>0y  ffooa  ax  +  Kan  ttx (17). 


i 
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will  be  satis6ed  if 

H  K 

(jy-f  tt«)y=  co8(M?-h     .    ^ax8inga?.,.(18). 

The  problem  is  thus  reduced  to  one  already  solved  under 
Art.  187,  2"*,  viz.  we  have  the  particular  integral 

y  =  o — 7 — ^.xsmax--  — y — ^xcmoLK (19). 

2ax(-a»)  2ax(-a«) 

If  the  factor  I^+o?  occur  r  times  in  ^  (D*),  we  write 

^(i>0  =  x(^)(^  +  «')' (20). 

and  the  problem  is  reduced  to  finding  a  particular  integral  of 

(ly  +  C^y  y  =  —7 jr  COS  cue  H 7 =r  siu  OUT. ..(21). 

If  we  assume 

y  =  t^  cos  (oo?  — Jrir)  + 1;  sin  {ax  —  Jrw) (22)* 

we  find 

{D'-{-ofyy  =  (2ay.iytv.c<m  ax  +  (2a)^  2>"t;.sin  flw?+... 
by  Art.  189  (20),  (21).     Hence  (21)  is  satisfied  provided 

_  Ear   _  Kof  . 

^^  ^-r!(2a)'x(-«')'     ''"r!(2a)-x(-«') "' ^    ^' 

A  particular  integral  is  therefore 

^  "  rH^Yv(-tL*)  {-S"  COS  (««^  -  4»^)  +  -E"  sin  (aa;  -  ^nr)} 

(25). 

In  the  general  case,  where  f{D)  contains  both  odd  and 
even  powers  of  D,  the  assumption  (12)  fails  in  like  manner 
if,  and  only  if,/(i))  contains  the  factor  D*  +  a*.     Writing 

/(i))  =  x(i?)(^  +  «y (26). 

*  The  assumption  ysuoosflur+vsinoj;  would  serve  equally  well,  bat 
the  form  in  the  text  enables  us  to  write  the  final  result  in  a  more  compact 
manner. 
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where  x(^)  ^^^^  ^^^  contain  the  factor  If -{-of,  we  first 
obtain  a  particular  integral  of  the  equation 

X(D)y^Soo8ouv+  Ksinax (27), 

in  the  form  y  =  Hi coq cue -^KiSiuax (28^ 

It  then  remains  only  to  solve 

(Z)"  +  a"/ y  =  iffi  cos  oa?  +  iT,  sin  oa? (29). 

This  has  been  treated  above. 

Another  case  where  a  particular  integral  can  be  readily 
obtained  is  that  of 

f{D)y^H^ (SO). 

We  assiune  for  y  a  rational  integral  function  of  x^  of  degree  r, 
and  determine  the  coefficients  by  substitution.  This  case  seldom 
presents  itself  in  practice. 

191.    Homogeneous  Unear  Eqaation. 

An  equation  of  the  type 

+  A^,x^+A^y^V. (1), 

is  sometimes  called  a  *  homogeneous  linear  equation.'  The 
complem^itary  function  in  this  case  consists  in  general  of  a 
series  of  terms  of  the  form  Caf^,  where  C  is  arbitrary,  and  the 
values  of  m  are  to  be  found  by  substitution  on  the  left-hand 
side.  Moreover,  if  V  contains  a  term  Ha^,  the  corresponding 
term  in  the  particular  integral  will  in  geneial  be  BaP^  provided 
B  be  properly  determined. 

To  see  the  truth  of  these  statements  we  may  take  the 
homogeneous  linear  equation  of  the  second  order.    To  solve 

^S+ -1+^=0 <2>' 

we  assume  y  =  Caf^ (3). 

This  will  satisfy  the  equation  provided 

{m(m-l)  +  am  +  6}Gi^«0 (4). 
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Elquating  to  zero  the  expression  in  {  },  we  have  a  quadratic 
in  m.     If  mi,  ms  be  the  roots  of  this,  the  solution  is 

y^CiW^^-^CiO^  (5). 

Again,  a  particular  integral  of  the  equation 

^S+^S-^^=^^' ('>' 

will  be  y^BxP (7), 

provided  {;)(j9-l)  +  ap +  6}  J5  =  ir (8). 

cPV     2dV 

If  we  multiply  by  r*  this  comes  under  the  form  (1) ;  thus 

.(PV     ^  dV    ^  ,,., 

"^dP^^^di^r^  (10)- 

Assuming  V=Cr^, 

we  find  m  (m  -  1)  +  2m  =  0,  or  m  (m  +  1)  =  0. 

The  admissible  values  of  m  are  0  and  - 1 ;  and  the  solution  is 
therefore 

v=^  +  f (11). 

CI  Art.  184,  Ex.  2. 

Ex.2.  «'g  +  2a,^-2y  =  «» (12). 

To  find  the  complementary  function,  we  assume  ^ =(7af*,  and  obtain 

*ii(w-l)  +  2»»-2  =  0,  or  (m-l)(w+2)  =  0, 

whence  m  =  1  or  —  2.     Again,  a  particular  int^ral  is  y  =  Cs^, 
provided 

(2-l)(2  +  2)C  =  l,  or  C  =  {. 

Hence  y  =  ^x  +  -3  +  i^ (13). 

Complications  arise  when  the  equation  in  m  has  imaginary 
roots,  or  when  it  has  coincident  roots;  there  are,  further, 
difficulties  in  connection  with  the  particular  integral  when 
V  contains  terms  of  the  tjrpe  a?^,  where  2>  is  a  root  of  the 
equation  in  m.    To  avoid  special  investigation,  we  shew  how 
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the  equation  (1)  can  always,  by  a  change  of  independent 
variable,  be  transformed  into  a  linear  equation  with  constant 
coefficients. 

If  we  put  a?  =  e* (14), 

then,  u  being  any  function  whatever  of  a?,  we  have 

du     du     dx      __^du 

di'^dd'^de'^  dd' 

du     du  /iE\ 

^dS  =  d5 <*^^ 

We  will  denote  the  operator  d/dO,  which  is  seen  to  be 
equivalent  to  adjdx,  by  ^r.  Then,  D  standing  as  usual  for 
djdx,  we  have 

xD(af^  D^u)=^  af^^  D^^  u  +  ma^  l>'hi, 
or    a?«*+»i)^+iw  =  (a;D-m)(a^2)™tt)  =  (^-m)(af*-D^t*) 

(16). 

Putting  w  =  0, 1,  2, ...  in  this  formula  we  can  express 

in  succession  in  terms  of  Sru,  ^\  Vm,  —  Thus,  since  the 
operator  S^,  =  d/dd,  is  commutative, 

a?*i)"w  =  &(a-l)tt, 
a^i)»M  =  ^(a-l)(a-2)w, 

and  so  on,  the  general  formula  being 

afi>-u  =  ^(&-l)(^-2)...(a-r  +  l)tt (17). 

If  we  substitute  for  the  several  terms  of  (1)  their  values 
as  given  by  (17),  we  get  a  linear  equation  with  constant 
coefficients,  of  the  form 

/(^)y=F,    or    f{^)y=V (18). 

^-  3-       «^S-'"l^y=* <^»>- 

Thisbeoomes  {5(^-l)-*  +  l}y  =  e», 

or  (^-l)«y  =  «». 
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Allowing  for  the  difference  of  notation,  the  solution  of  this  is,  by 
Art.  186, 

or,  in  terms  of  x, 

y  =  ( J  + -8  log  aj)  aj  +  Jaj  (log  aj)*    (20). 

Ex,^.  ^S^^i^2^  =  ^  (2^>- 

This  gives  (^  +  l)y  =  e»», 

y  =  A  coBO  +  BHinS  +  ^^jf^ 
=  Aco8  (log  aj)  +  J5  sin  (logo;)  +  ^^^ (22). 

192.  Stmnltaneoiu  DUTerential  Equation!. 

In  dynamical  and  other  problems  we  often  meet  with 
systems  of  simultaneous  differential  equations,  involving  two 
or  more  functions  of  a  single  independent  variable,  and  their 
derivatives,  the  number  of  equations  being  always  equal  to 
that  of  the  dependent  variables.  We  may  denote  the 
dependent  variables  by  the  letters  a?,  y,  ... ,  and  the  inde- 
pendent variable  by  t 

Without  entering  into  questions  of  general  theory,  it  will 
be  sufficient  here  to  give  a  few  examples  exhibiting  the 
methods  which  are  most  generally  useful. 

In  the  first  place,  it  may  happen  that  each  of  the  given 
equations  involves  only  one  of  the  dependent  variables,  and 
so  can  be  treated  separately. 

Hx,  1.  In  the  case  of  a  projectile  under  gravity,  if  the  axes 
of  X  and  y  be  horizontal  and  vertical,  we  have 

S-o.    S-' » 

Hence  x=A-^A%     y^B-^Bt-lg^ (2). 

The  arbitrary  constants  A^  A\  J?,  ff  enable  us  to  satisfy  the 
initial  conditions  as  to  position  and  velocity. 

Ex,  2.  In  the  case  of  a  particle  attracted  to  a  fixed  centre 
(the  origin)  with  a  force  varying  as  the  distance,  we  have 

d^x  cPy  yov 

d^=-'^   d^=-''y ^^>' 

u  34 
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whence 

x^A^coB  Jfxt  +  -4,  sin  JfU,     y^BiCOBjfit-i-B^sin  JfU. 
If  we  eliminate  t,  we  find 

{B,x-A^y+{B^-A^y=(A,B,-A,B,y (4), 

which  shews  that  the  path  is  an  ellipse. 

If  the  given  equations,  which  we  will  suppose  to  be  n  in 
number,  are  not  of  this  simple  type,  then  by  differentiations, 
and  algebraical  combinations,  we  may  eliminate  all  the  depen- 
dent variables  x,y,z..., save  one  (sa^ x).  If  we  substitute  the 
general  value  of  x,  hence  derived,  m  the  original  system,  we 
shall  find  that  this  now  reduces  to  n  — .  1  eauations  involving 
the  n  — 1  dependent  variables  y,  z,  ... ,  The  process  can  be 
repeated  until  each  dependent  variable  in  turn  has  been 
determined  as  a  function  of  t  and  of  arbitrary  constants. 

In  particular  cases  various  modifications  of  the  above 
method  may  suggest  themselves.  We  shall  content  ourselves 
with  a  few  illustrations  taken  firom  physical  problems. 

JEx,  3.  If  a?,  ^  be  the  coordinates  of  any  point  in  a  rigid 
plane  which  is  rotating  with  angular  velocity  n  about  the  origin, 
we  have  the  equations 

dx  dy 

^  =  -«y.      ^=nx (5). 

Eliminating  y^  we  have 

d^x  dy         - 

d^            dt           ^ 
whence  «  =  a  cos  (ti^  +  c) (6), 

the  constants  a  and  c  being  arbitrary.     Substituting  in  the  first 
of  the  equations  (5),  we  find 

y  =  a«in(n^  +  c)    (7), 

The  results  (6)  and  (7)  shew  that  each  point  describes  a  circle 
about  the  origin  with  angular  velocity  n. 

Ex,  4.  In  the  theory  of  electro-magnetic  induction  we  meet 
with  the  equations 

at  dt 


dt  dt       " 


(8). 


::•} <'«^ 
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Here  x  and  y  denote  the  currents  in  two  circuits  subject  to 
mutual  influence ;  B  and  S  are  the  resistances  of  the  circuits,  L 
and  If  the  coefficients  of  self-induction,  M  that  of  mutual  in- 
duction, and  JS,  F  are  the  extraneous  electro-motive  forces. 

Let  us  first  suppose  that  ^=0,  F=0.     The  equations  are 
then  satisfied  by 

x  =  At^,     y  =  Be^     (9), 

provided  (LX-^B)A-¥  MkB  =  0,' 

Eliminating  the  ratio  A  :  B^we  have 

or  {LN''An)\^-^{LS+NB)\-^RS  =  0 (11). 

Since  {LS  +  NRf  -  iRS  {LN  -  IP) 

=  {LS^NKf-^^APRS, 

a  positive  quantity,  it  appears  that  the  roots  of  the  quadratic 
(11)  are  always  real.  Again,  for  physical  reasons,  LN  is 
necessarily  greater  than  AP,  Hence  (11)  shews  that  the  two 
values  of  X  must  have  the  same  sign  (since  their  product  is 
positive),  and  further  that  this  sign  must  be  negative  (since  the 
sum  is  negative).  Hence,  denoting  the  roots  by  —  Xj,  —X,,  we 
have  the  solutions 

and  x  =  A^-^,    y  =  ^^-Mj    ^     ^' 

where  the  relation  between  A^  and  B^^  or  A^  and  B^,  is  given 
by  either  of  the  equations  (10)  with  X^  or  X,  written  for  X.  On 
account  of  their  linear  character,  the  equations  (8),  with  E  =  F=0^ 
are  satisfied  by  the  sums  of  the  above  values  of  x  and  y,  respec- 
tively. 

If  E  and  F  are  not  zero,  but  given  constants,  a  particular 
integral  of  (8)  is  evidently 

E  F 


and  the  complete  solution  is 

E 


a;  =  -5  -I-  -4iC-*«<  +  A^-^^ 
F 


(13), 


34-2 
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where  the  relations  between  Ai  and  B^^  and  between  J,  and  B^ 
are  as  above  indicated. 

The  first  terms  in  these  values  of  x  and  y  represent  the  steady 
currents  due  to  the  given  electro-motive  forces;  the  remaining 
terms  represent  the  effects  of  induction.  Since  we  have,  virtually, 
two  arbitrary  constants,  these  can  be  determined  so  as  to  make 
the  actual  currents  have  any  given  initial  values. 

Another  important  case  is  where  ^  is  a  simple-harmonic 
function  of  the  time,  and  F  is  zero.     Putting,  then, 

E^B^oospiy    F=0  (14X 

a  particular  integral  of  the  equations  (8)  may  be  found  by 
assuming 

x-A  coBpt  4*  A' sin pt,' 


pt-hA'wipO 
y  =  S  cos  pt -^  R  Bin  pt  j 


(16). 


On  substitution  we  find,  equating  separately  the  coefficients  of 
coapi  and  sin  pt, 

pLA'+pMF  +  RA^-E^^ 
-pLA-p3fB  +  EA'  =  0, 

pMA'-^pNB'  +  SB  =  0,    {  

-pMA-pN£  +  SB'  =  {i    J 

These  formulae  give  A^  A'^  B^  B^  and  so  determine  the  elec- 
trical oscillations  in  the  two  circuits  due  to  the  given  periodic 
electro-motive  force.  The  free  currents  are  given  by  terms  of 
the  same  form  as  in  (12).  Their  values  depend  on  the  initial 
circumstances,  and  in  any  case  they  die  out  as  t  increases. 


Ex,  5.     As  a  final  example,  we  take  the  equations 


(17). 


/ 

which  determine  the  motion  of  any  'conservative'  dynamical 
system,  having  two  degrees  of  freedom,  in  the  neighbourhood  <^ 
a  position  of  equilibrium. 

To  find  the  free  motion,  we  put  X  =  0,  F=  0,  and  assume 

x  =  Fe^,     y=Ge^ .* (18). 
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;:•} w- 


We  thus  get  {A\^  +  o)  ^  +  (ZTX"  +  h)G  =  0/ 

Eliminating  the  ratio  F  :  G,  we  have 

(^X«  +  a)(^X»  +  6)-(^X»+A)«  =  0    (20), 

or  {AB - H^)  X*  +  (Ab  ^Ba^ 2Hh)  \^+{ab-  h")  =  0  ...(21), 

This  is  a  quadratic  in  X^ 
The  expressions 

and  i  (oic*  +  2Aajy  +  fty*)  (23), 

represent  the  kinetic  and  potential  energies  of  the  system.  The 
former  is  essentially  positive;  hence  A^  B  are  positive  and 
AB^H\  It  foUows  that  the  left-hand  side  of  (20)  or  (21)  wiU 
be  positive  both  for  X*  =  +  oo  and  for  X'  =  —  oo ,  whilst  for  X'  =  0 
the  sign  is  that  of  a5  —  A'.  Also,  from  (20),  it  appears  that  the 
left-hand  member  is  negative  for  X'  =  —  a\A  and  for  X"  =  -  h\B, 

Hence  if  the  expression  (23)  be  essentially  negative,  so  that 
a,  h  are  n^;ative,  whilst  a6  — A'  is  positive,  the  equation  (21)  is 
satisfied  by  two  positive  values  of  X',  one  of  which  is  greater, 
and  the  other  less,  than  either  of  the  quantities  —a/ A,  —Bjh, 
Denoting  these  roots  by  X^',  X,',  we  have  the  solutions 

X  =  F,e^^*  +  F/e-^ii  +  F^  +  F^'e-^^,) 

y^G^e^^i  +  Gj.'e-^it+G^  +  G^'e-^}  ^"  '' 

Of  the  eight  coefficients,  only  four  are  arbitrary.  The  ratio 
Fi  :  Gif  which  is  the  same  as  F^  :  6?/,  is  determined  by  (19),  with 
Xi'  written  for  X".  Similarly,  the  ratio  F^  :  G^  or  F^  :  G^  is 
determined  by  the  same  equations,  with  X,'  written  for  X^  The 
four  arbitrary  constants  which  remain  may  be  utilized  to  give 
any  prescribed  initial  values  to  a;,  y,  dxjcU^  dyjdt.  It  appears 
that  X  and  y  will  increase  indefinitely  with  ^,  unless  the  initial 
circumstances  be  specially  adjusted  to  make  F^  and  /'s  vanish. 
Hence  if  the  potential  energy  in  the  equilibrium  position  be 
greater  than  in  any  neighbouring  position,  an  arbitrarily  started 
disturbance  will  in  general  increase  indefinitely;  so  that  the 
equilibrium  position  is  unstable. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  expression  (23)  be  essentially 
positive,  so  that  a,  6,  ab  —  h*  are  positive,  the  roots  of  the 
quadratic  in  X'  will  both  be  negative,  viz.  one  will  lie  between 


}.........(27). 
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0  and  the  numerically  smaller  of  the  two  qoantitioB  —a/A^  -  hjR, 
and  the  other  will  lie  between  the  numericallj  greater  of  these 
quantities  and  —  oo.  This  indicates  that  in  place  of  (18)  the 
proper  assumption  now  is 

x=Feospt-\-F'  Bkvapt^    y  =  (y  cos  |rf+  ^  sin /><...  (25). 

This  leads  to  equations  of  the  forms  (19)  and  (21),  with  -j^ 
written  for  X'.  It  follows  that  the  two  roots  of  the  quadratic  in 
j^  will  be  real  and  positive ;  denoting  them  by  p^  and  p^^  we  get 
the  solutions 

a?  =  -^1  ocMpxt  +  F^  sin/)] 

y  =  Gi  Qoapjt  +  G^^  sinpit 

where  the  ratios  FJG^,  ^ilGi\  FJG^,  F^jG^  are  determined 
in  the  same  manner  as  before.  Since  FilGi=FJOi^  and 
^il^%=^JG%i  *^®  results  may  also  be  written 

05  =  -F,  cos  {pyt  +  €i)  +  /*,  COS  {pj^  +  €,), 
y  =  ^1  COS  {p^t  =  €i)  +  ^,  COS  {p^  +  €,) 

where  FJGi  and  FJG^  are  determinate.  Hence  when  the 
potential  energy  in  the  equilibrium  position  is  less  than  in  any 
neighbouring  position,  a  slight  disturbance  will  merely  cause 
the  system  to  oscillate  about  the  equilibrium  position,  which 
is  therefore  stable. 

The  two  roots  of  the  quadratic  in  X'  (or  in  p^)  have  been 
assumed  to  be  distinct.  It  may  be  proved  that  they  cannot  be 
equal  unless  a/ A  -  hjB  =  hjH ;  and  that  if  these  conditions  be 
fulfilled  the  solution  is  of  one  or  other  of  the  two  types : 

x^F^-k-Fe-^,    y^Ge^  +  G'e-^   (28), 

x  =  Fcoapt-k-  F' Binpt,    y=Gcoapt+  G' cos pt... (29), 

where  the  four  constants  are  in  each  case  independent. 

Finally,  we  have  the  case  where  the  expression  (23)  for  the 
potential  energy  may  be  sometimes  positive  and  sometimes 
negativa  In  this  case  ah-h*  is  negative,  and  one  root  of  the 
quadratic  in  X'  is  positive,  the  other  negative.  The  complete 
solution  is  now  of  the  type 

x=F^  +  F'e-^  +  F"  coapt  +  F"'  mnpQ 

y  =  G^  +  G'e-^+G"QiMpt-¥G"'%mpi)    ^     '' 

It  is  clear  that  an  arbitrary  disturbance  will  in  general  increase 
indefinitely,  so  that  the  equilibrium  position  must  be  reckoned 
as  unstable. 
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A  slightly  different  method  of  treating  the  question  is  to 
assume 

y  =  fu»  (31). 

The  equations  to  be  solved  now  take  the  form 

^^  y    (32). 

These  are  both  satisfied  by 

x^Fe^ (33), 

P"^^^^  ^TM  ^  TT^="A» (^*)' 

Hence  fi  is  determined  by  the  quadratic 

{m^Bh)fjL^  +  {Ab-Ba)fi+{Ah-Ha)=^0 (35). 

^^  f4»  Ml  ^  ^^^  roots  of  this,  the  corresponding  values  of  X'  are 
given  by  (34).  In  this  way  we  obtain  two  solutions,  which,  on 
account  ox  the  linearity  of  the  difiEerential  equations,  we  may 
superpose. 

It  may  be  shewn  that  if  we  eliminate  fi  from  (34),  we  get 
the  same  quadratic  to  determine  A.'  as  before.  Hence  the  condition 
for  the  reality  of  the  roots  of  (35)  must  be  the  same  as  in  the  case 
of  the  quadratic  (21).     This  is  easily  verified. 

If  X'  be  negative,  the  solutions  are  of  the  types 

aj  =  ^1  cos  (p^t  +  €i),     y  =  fu^Fi  cos  {p^t  +  e^), ; 

a5  =  /'jC0S  (ps^  +  Cj),     y  =  fiiF2COs  {p^ 

where  ^i,  F^,  c^,  c,  are  arbitrary.  Either  of  these  by  itself 
represents  what  is  called  a  'normal  mode'  of  vibration  of  the 
system. 

To  find  the  forced  oscillations  when  the  extraneous  forces 
X,  Y  are  of  the  type 

-r=acos(«^  +  6),      7=j8sin(w«  +  c) (37), 

we  may  assume 

a:  =  ^cos(w^  +  €),      Y=Gsm{7U-\- e) (38), 

and  determine  the  coefficients  F,  O  by  substitution  in  (17). 
A  case  of  failure  may  arise,  when  the  expression  (23)  is 
essentially  positive,  owing  to  n?  coinciding  with  one  of  the  roots 
of  the  quadratic  in  j^. 


t**H (36), 

+  «i)) 
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BXAMPLBfl.    UL 

6.  ^~^*y'    [y  = -4«"^ +  ^«~"'  +  C^  COS  iwfic  +  i)  am  mai] 

[y  =  «**  (il  COB  WO?  +  -5  sin  no?).] 

8.  ^-4^+13y=0.     [y  =  c*"(iioo8  3a?  +  58m3a:).] 

9.  sf"*"^^"*"^^^^"      I>  =  «""(^«w2«  +  i?8in2a;).] 
10.              ^-6^  +  13y  =  a      |>  =  e*'(ilco8  2aj  +  ^8in2a;).] 

11.  g-^-»V=o. 

y  =  (^^  cosh -^  +  J  sinh -^2  j  ««  72 

(.,      -  two;     -J,  .  ,  fnx\   .   fiMc  ~| 
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"•  S  -  ^  S  ■"  2y = ^-     ty = (^ + ^«) «» + c*-**.] 

"•         S-'^-^^|-y=«-      [y=(^  +  ^«  +  ^«^)^] 

17.  g  +  («.  +  „.)g^.„»Vy  =  0. 

[y  =  ii  COS  (wiaj  +  a)  +  ^  cos  (na  +  j8).] 

18.  Shew  that  the  solution  of  the  equation 

dPx     .  dx  ^ 

is  of  the  form  x  =  Ae-^^  +  jBe^*, 

where  a,  fi  are  both  positive  (if  k  and  /ul  are  positive)  and  a  >  j3. 

19.  -T~  —  2m  -p  +  m-y  =  sin  nx. 

[_  (w'  —  »i")  sin  wo;  +  2mn  coa  wa;     .    "I 


21. 


-^  +  -~  =  l  +  cosh{B.       [y  =  aj  +  ^tf"- Ja»-*  +  &c.] 


db:"      dx 


22.  -^  -  wt*y  =  cos  kx  +  cosh  fe. 


y  =  w;j J  (cos  kx  +  cosh  Axe)  +  (fee. 

o^       a  1  d'V      IdV     ^ 

24.     Solve  -r^  +  -  -i-  =  0 

ar^      r  ar 

as  a  homogeneous  linear  equation.  [V=A  log r  +  B.'\ 
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25.  "^S'^S^^-      b/='^+^^og<»  +  Co?.] 

26.  a?^-2y  =  x.  [y  =  ila?  + 1  -  Jx.] 

.dV     1    dy    ^      I  r      A     B     log*  ~\ 

29.  a?^-3a!^  +  4y  =  a;«.      [y  =  (il  +  5  log  «)  a*  +  a?.] 


27. 


etx^  dx 

31.     Prove  that 


/(-£)-=-/(-i-)- 


32.     Prove  that 

/(«  ^J  iB*  loga  =  5c^  {/(*»)  logaj+/'  (wi)}. 

[«  =  J  {(^  +  ^)  sin  <  +  (il  -  i?)ooB<} «-« 
y  =  (il  cos  <  +  ^  sin  <)  e~*.] 

^  :S  =  3x-y,       ^  =  «  +  y. 

35.  -^  +  5x  +  y  =  tf,     ^+3y-a!  =  «". 

y  =  -  (4  +  5  +  ^0  «-*  +  TfV  +  A*"] 

36.  ^  +  3a;-4y+3  =  0,      ^+a!-y  +  5  =  0. 

[x=-(A  +  Bt)  cos  t-h  (A' +  B't)smt'- 17, 
y  =  J(il+^  +  ^<)co8<  +  J(il'-^  +  iB'0Bm*-12.] 
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37.  Determine  the  constants  in  the  solution  of  the  simul- 
taneous equations 

cPx  dSf 

so  that)  for  t  —  0^ 

'-"   '-<>■   a-«.   I-"- 

[x  =  a  cosh  fjfitf     y  =  Vj^in ,  sinh  »JiU,'] 

38.  The  equations  of  motion  of  electricity  in  a  circuit  of  self- 
induction  Zy  and  resistance  R,  which  is  interrupted  by  a  condenser 
of  capacity  C7,  are 

where  x  is  the  current,  and  q  the  charge  of  the  condenser.     Find 
the  condition  that  the  discharge  should  be  oscillatory.     [Z  >  \R^C,^ 

and  shew  that  the  solation  represents  a  conic  symmetrical  with 
respect  to  the  axis  of  x, 

and  prove  that  the  curves  represented  by  the  solution  include  a 
family  of  hyperbolas. 

.-      «  1  ^  dy     ,      d^y       dx 

41.  Solve  35  =  -«-n+/i      j^  =  ^j:- 

d^  di    •"      d^        dt 

x  =  a  +  acos{ifU  +  €),     y  =  P  +  -t  +  a8m(nt  +  €). 

42.  Solve  5-.2»$  +  m«a;=0, 

dfi  dt 

[x=    A  COS  {pt  +  €)  +  A'  cos  (p't  +  €'), 
y  =  -il  sin(/7<  +  c)  H-ii'sin  (p'f  +  c'), 


where      /  [  =  V(''*'  +  **')  ±  ^]- 
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43.     Solve        ^  +  wV  =  0,     ^-»»»a;  =  0. 


[«  =  ^.-ooe(^.a).2fe--cos(J^.^). 


mx  ^ V  mx 


44.  Shew  that  the  integrals  of 

are  a;  =  il^e^i'  -»-  -ii^^,     y  =  fJiiA^e^i^  +  fi^A^^^ 

where  f4,  /a,  are  the  roots  of 

fi*  +  -^/*-l=0, 

and  ki  =  a  +  h/ji^f     A,  =  a  +  A/i,. 

45.  Solve         ^  =  oa?  +  Ay,     ^^hx-^hy. 

46.  Solve        3^+mVj-n^  =  0,      -^  +  mV-w^  =  0. 

or  cuC^ 

[a;  +  y  =  il  cos  J{m*  —  n*)  «  +  -4 '  sin  ^(to*  -  n')  «, 
aj-y=  5  cos  7(w*  +  n")  <  +  ^sin  ^(rn^  +  n^  L] 

47.  Solve         ^■^if^+^)l^-l^iy  =  ^' 

dl^      d^      b  ^ 

(The  equations  of  motion  of  a  double  pendulum,  the  lengths  of 
the  upper  and  lower  strings  being  a  and  6,  and  il  being  the 
ratio  of  the  mass  of  the  lower  to  that  of  the  upper  particle.) 

Prove  that  the  periods  of  the  normal  vibrations  are  2x/pi, 
2ir/pj,  if  p^y  Pf   be  the  roots  of 

Shew  that  the  roots  of  this  quadratic  in  p^  are  real,  positive,  and 
distinct. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

DIFFERENTIATION   AND   INTEGRATION   OF 

INFINITE    SERIES. 

193.    Statement  of  the  Question. 

The  main  object  of  this  Chapter  is  to  justify,  under 
proper  conditions,  the  application  of  the  processes  of 
difierentiation  and  integration  to  functions  expressed  by 
'  power-series,'  %.e.  by  series  of  the  type 

Ao  +  AiX  +  A^+.^  +  AnOf'-^ (1), 

where  the  coefficients  are  constants.  Thus,  if  S{x)  denote 
the  sum  of  this  series,  assumed  to  be  convergent  for  all 
values  of  x  extending  over  a  certain  range,  we  have  to 
examine  under  what  conditions  it  can  be  asserted  that 

8'(x)^A^  +  2A^  +  SA^+  ...  +  7iilna:"-i  + (2), 

and  I    8{x)dx=:Ai^  +  ^Aia^  +  lA^'\-... 

Jo 

+  — J-Y^«^'''+ (3)> 

respectively. 

If  the  number  of  terms  in  (1)  were  finUcy  the  statements  in 
question  would  need  no  proof,  beyond  what  has  already  been 
indicated  in  the*  course  of  this  work  (see  Arts.  36,  73),  but  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  word  'sum'  as  applied  to  an  infinite 
series  bears  an  artificial  sense,  and  that  we  are  not  entitled  to 
assume  without  examination  that  statements  which  are  true  when 
the  word  has  one  meaning  remain  true  when  it  is  used  in  another. 
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We  shall  find  it  convenient,  throughout  this  Chapter, 
to  denote  the  sum  of  the  first  n  terms  of  the  series  (1)  by 
Sn{^)'i  thus 

Sn(x)^Ao  +  A^x  +  A^  + ...  -^  An^,a^"^ (4). 

a  rational  integral  function  of  x,  of  degree  n  —  1.  We  shall 
further  write 

8(x)  =  8n(x)  +  Iln(x) (5> 

The  quantity  iin(a;)  is  called  the  'remainder  after  n  terms'; 
it  is  of  course  the  sum  of  the  series 

Anaf'-{^An+ia^'+ (6). 

By  hypothesis,  the  sequence 

S^ix),    5,(«).    ^.(«). (7) 

has  (Art  6)  the  limiting  value  S  {x).    It  follows  that  the  sequence 

B,{x),     E,{x),    B,{x\ (8) 

must  have  the  limiting  value  zero. 

194.    Uniibrm  Oonvergence  of  Power-Series. 

We  first  give  a  simple,  and  frequently  sufficient,  test  of 
the  convergency  of  the  series 

Ao  +  AiX'^A^  +  ...-\-A^+ (1). 

If  a  quantity  a  can  be  found,  such  that  the  quantities 

Ao,  A^a,  A^\ ilna* (2) 

do  not  increase  indefinitely  (in  absolute  magnitude),  the 
series  (1)  will  be  'essentially*  convergent  (see  Art.  6)  for 
all  values  of  x  such  that 

\x\<a. 

For,  writing  the  series  in  the  form 

A  +  AaQ+-4,a«gy+...  +  .l„a«-Q% (3), 

and  denoting  by  M  the  upper  limit  of  the  absolute  values  of 
the  quantities  (2),  we  see  that  the  several  terms  of  (3)  are 
in  absolute  value  less  than  the  corresponding  terms  of  the 
convergent  geometrical  series 

if(l  +  ^+^'  +  ...4-P+...) (4). 
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where  t  =  |  x/a  |. 

Hence  the  series  (3)  is  itself  essentially  convergent. 

It  follows  that  if  the  series  (1)  be  convergent  for  any  one 
value  (a)  of  a?,  other  than  0,  it  will  be  convergent  for  values 
of  X  ranging  from  d?  =  —  A:  to  x  =  k,  inclusively,  where  k  may 
be  any  positive  quantity  less  than  |  a  |.  For  if  the  series  be 
convergent  for  xssa,  tne  limiting  value  of  A^a^,  as  n  is 
increased  indefinitely,  must  be  0. 

JBax    The  coefficients  of  the  series 

l  +  J^+ll|^H.^^  + <5) 

are  all  less  than  unity.     The  series  is  therefore  convergent  for  all 
values  of  x  between  ±  1. 

The  argument  does  not  entitle  us  to  assert  that  the  series  (5) 
is  convergent  for  the  extreme  values  x  =  +  1 ;  it  is  in  fact  divergent 
for  05=  1. 

Again,  we  have 

iJ„(a;)  =  il„a»Q''  +  4^.a«+'  (?)"""'+ (6), 

and  therefore,  considering  absolute  values, 

\Rn(x)\<M(1^  +  t^'  +  ...)    or     ^^ (7). 

Hence  if  x  do  not  exceed  the  limits  ±  k,  where  A:  <  j  a  |,  we 
have,  a  fortiori, 

|i2»(^)l<^ (^>' 

where  ti^\k/a\. 

Hence,  a  beins;  any  assigned  magnitude,  however  small,  we 
can  always  find  a  finite  number  n  such  that 

\Rn(x)\<a,     I i2„+, (a?) I <  0-,     |-R^(a?)|<a, (9), 

for  aU  values  of  x  ranging  firom  —k  to  k,  inclusively. 

The  words  italici/iod  are  important.     If  a  series 

S  (x)  =  u^(x)  +  t^{x)  +  tbt{x)  -{■ .,.  +  w»(a)  + (10), 

whose  several  terms  are  any  given  functions  of  aj,  be  convergent, 
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it  is  implied  that  a  value  of  n  can  be  found  such  that  ev^y 
member  of  the  sequence 

B^{x),  B,,,(x),  E^^,{x\ (11), 

where  B^(x)  denotes  the  remainder  after  n  terms,  shall  be  leas* 
than  o-,  where  o-  may  be  any  assigned  quantity  however  smalL  If 
we  suppose  or  to  be  fixed,  the  value  of  n  will  in  general  vary  with 
x;  in  other  words,  the  number  of  terms  of  the  series  (10)  which 
must  be  taken  in  order  to  obtain  a  prescribed  degree  of  approxima- 
tion to  the  sum  S  (x)  will  vary  with  x.  But  if,  for  each  value  of 
a-y  a  value  of  n  can  be  assigned  such  that  the  above  condition  is 
fulfilled  for  all  values  of  x  belonging  to  a  certain  range,  the 
series  (10)  is  said  to  be  'uniformly'  convergent  over  that  range. 
The  preceding  investigation  leads  to  the  result  that  a  power- 
series  is  uniformly  convergent  over  any  range  which  is  included 
tvithin  the  range  of  convergencyt. 

As  an  example  of  a  series  which  is  convergent^  but  not 
uniformly  convergent,  we  may  take  the  case  of 

u^(x)  =  af{l^x) (12), 

which  makes  S^{x)  =  1  —of (13). 

Hence  if  1  >  a;  >  0,  we  have  /S  («)  =  1,  whilst  *S^  (1)  =  0.  The  series 
is  therefore  convergent  for  values  of  x  ranging  from  0  to  1, 
inclusively.  It  is  not,  however,  *  uniformly'  convergent  through- 
out this  interval.     If  1  >  a;>  0,  we  have 

-«.(«')  =  «*" (1*); 

we  can  therefore,  by  taking  n  great  enough,  ensure  that 
B%  (^)  <  CT}  however  small  a  may  be,  but  the  value  of  n  necessary 
to  secure  this  result  increases  indefinitely  as  x  approaches  the 
value  1.  Hence  there  is  no  finite  value  of  n  which  will  satisfy 
the  condition  for  values  of  x  ranging  up  to  1,  inclusively. 

195.    Contiiiiiity  of  the  Bum  of  a  Power-Series. 

We  can  now  shew  that  the  sum  of  a  convergent  power- 
series  is  a  continuous  function  of  x  for  all  values  of  x  within 
the  range  of  convergence. 

*  In  absolute  valae. 

t  Thus  a  power-aeries  which  is  oonyergent  for  j;=a,  whero  (for  defi- 
niteness)  we  suppose  a  positive,  but  not  for  x>a,  has  been  provtad  to  be 
uniformly  convergent  for  values  of  x  ranging  up  to  a,  exelutively.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  it  will  be  uniformly  convergent  up  to  «=a,  ineUuively^  bat 
this  cannot  be  established  by  the  above  method. 
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If  Xy  of  denote  any  two  values  of  the  variable  within  this 
range,  we  have,  with  the  notation  of  Art.  193, 

flf(aO-fi^(a?)  =  /8fn(^-i8f«(a?)  +  ien(a^')-J^(^)...(l), 

and  the  condition  of  continuity  is  that,  a  being  any  assigned 
magnitude,  however  small,  a  value  of  ix  shall  exist  such 
that 


8{af)^8{x)\<<T (2), 

for  values  of  af  ranging  from  a?  to  a?  +  &r,  inclusively. 

It  appears  from  Art.  194  that  a  finite  value  of  n  can  be 
found  such  that 

I  ^n  («)  I  <  io-,  and  I  Rn  {of)  \  <  i<r, 

for  cdl  values  of  x  and  x'  within  the  range  of  convergence, 
and  therefore  such  that 

\Rn(x)^Rn(x)\<^<r (3). 

Again,  n  being  chosen  so  as  to  satisfy  this  condition, 
Sn  (x)  is  a  rational  integral  function  of  finite  degree  n,  and 
is  therefore  continuous  for  all  values  of  x,  by  Art.  14.  It 
follows  that  a  quantity  &x  exists  such  that 


Sn(x)'-Sn{x)\<:^  (4), 

for  values  of  of  ranging  from  a;  to  a?  +  8x, 

It  follows  then  from  (1),  and  from  the  inequalities  (3) 
and  (4),  that  the  condition  (2)  is  satisfied. 

The  reader  will  notice  that  the  only  assumptions  which  have 
been  made  with  respect  to  the  series  are  that  its  terms  are  con- 
tinuous functions  of  x,  and  that  it  is  'uniformly'  convergent. 
Hence  we  can  assert  that  if  a  series  whose  terms  are  continuous 
functions  of  a;  be  uniformly  convergent  over  a  certain  range  of  x, 
the  sum  will  be  continuous  over  the  same  range. 

If  the  series  be  convergent,  but  not  uniformly  convergent,  the 
sum  may  or  may  not  be  continuous.  In  the  instance  given  at 
the  end  of  Art.  194  the  function  S{x)  is  discontinuous  at  the 
upper  extremity  («=!)  of  the  range  of  convergence. 

L.  35 
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196.    Zntegratton  of  a  Power-Serlei. 

With  the  same  notation  as  before  we  can  shew  further 
that,  if  X  lie  within  the  range  of  convergence  of  the  series 
(1)  of  Art.  193,  the  integral 


/. 


'8{x)da: (1) 

0 


will  be  determinate  and  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  series 

A^-k-\A^x-\-^A^+...-'t  -f-^il^+>  + (2), 

obtained  by  integrating  the  series  S{x)  term  by  term.  That 
this  latter  series  is  convergent  follows  from  the  £BLct  that  its 
terms  are  respectively  less  in  absolute  value  than  those  of 
the  series 

X {Afi  •{•  AiX -k- A^  +  ...  +  A^-k- ...). 

We  write  as  usual 

8{x)^8n{x)^'Rn{x) (3). 

Since  Sn{x)  is  the  sum  of  a  finite  number  of  integrable 
functions,  we  have 

=^oi+i4i?+i^r+...+^^^ir (4). 

Now  let  f  be  any  quantity  within  the  range  of  con- 
vergence of  the  original  series,  and  let  a  be  the  upper  limit 
to  the  absolute  values  of  the  function  R^  (x)  over  the  range 
from  0  to  f  .  If  we  refer  to  the  fundamental  definition  of 
Art.  86,  it  will  appear  that  the  process  there  described,  when 
applied  to  the  function  on  the  right-hand  of  (3),  leads  to  a 
result  which  is  so  far  determinate  that  it  must  be  inter- 
mediate in  value  to  the  two  quantities 

•  I^Sn{x)dx±<r^ (5). 

Jo 
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This  conclusion  holds,  however  great  the  value  of  n.  It 
has  been  shewn  in  Art.  194  that,  as  n  is  indefinitely  increased, 
a  tends  to  the  limiting  value  0 ;  and  the  limiting  value  of 
the  first  term  in  (5)  is  the  series 

-4^  +  i^f«  +  i^r+  ...  +  ^j^iln?^^  + (6). 

It  follows  that  the  integral 


/. 


^&{x)dx (7) 

0 


is  completely  determinate,  and  that  it  is  equal  to  the  sum  of 
the  series  (6). 

If  we  now  write  x  for  f,  we  have  the  result  as  stated  at 
the  head  of  this  Art. 

By  a  slight  generalization  of  the  above  method  it  may  be 
shewn  that  if  a  series  whose  terms  are  continuous  functions 
of  a;  be  uniformly  convergent  over  a  given  range,  the  series 
derived  from  this  by  integrating  it,  term  by  term,  between  limits 
belonging  to  the  aforesaid  range,  will  be  convergent,  and  will 
have  for  its  sum  the  integral  of  the  sum  of  the  former  series.  In 
symbols,  if  S  {x)  denote  the  sum  of  the  infinite  series 

Wo(a5)  +  Wi(aj)  +  M,(a;)  + (8), 

where  u^ix^  u^{x\  t^(a;), ...  are  continuous  functions  of  a;,  and 
the  series  be  uniformly*  convergent  over  a  given  range  which 
includes  the  values  a,  6,  then  the  integral 

^  S{x)dx (9) 


/ 


'a 

will  be  determinate,  and  the  series 

/    u^{x)dx  ■¥  \   t^{x)dx+ I   tti{x)dx  + (10) 

will  be  convergent,  and  the  sum  of  the  series  will  be  equal  to  the 
value  of  the  integral. 

*  ThiB  condition  is  essential.    If  it  be  not  fulfilled  the  result  (9)  is  not 
generally  trae.    The  correct  theory  of  the  matter  is  due  to  Weierstrass. 

35—2 


4a 
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Ex,  It  was  shewn  in  Art.  109  that  the  perimeter  of  an 
ellipse  whose  semi-major  axis  is  a  and  exoentricitj  e  is 

|*'(l-6«sin»^)»c^ (11). 

The  radical  can  be  expanded  by  the  Binomial  Theorem  (see 
Art.  200)  in  the  series 

l-l6»8in»^-|^<r«smV-|7^e'8in«^- (12), 

which  is  uniformly  convergent  from  ^  =  0  to  ^  =  |ir,  since  0*  <  1. 
Integrating  this  term  by  term,  and  making  use  of  the  formula 
(8)  of  Art.  95,  we  obtain,  for  the  value  of  the  perimeter,  the 
expression 

197.  Derivation  of  the  Logarithmic  Series,  and 
of  Oregory's  Series. 

The  following  are  important  applications  of  the  theorem 
just  proved : 

1°.    If  I  fl?  I  <  1,  we  have 

1^  =  1-^  +  ^-^+ (1). 

Hence,  integrating  between  the  limits  0  and  x^ 

log(l+a;)  =  a?-ia^  +  ^-ia?*+ (2), 

which  is  the  *  logarithmic  series*.' 

The  proof  applies  only  for  |  a?  |  <  1 ;  and  we  cannot  assert 
without  examination  that  the  result  is  valid  for  a?=  ±1. 

For  fl?  =  l,  the  terms  on  the  right-hand  of  (2)  are 
alternately  positive  and  negative,  and  diminish  continually, 
and  without  limit,  in  absolute  value.  Hence,  by  a  known 
theorem  (Art.  6),  the  sum  is  finite,  and  the  remainder  after 
n  terms  is  in  absolute  value  less  than  l/(w+l).  Hence 
this  remainder  can  be  made  less  than  any  assigned  magni- 
tude by  taking  n  sufficiently  great.  The  same  result  holds 
d  fortiori  when  x  is  positive  and  <  1.     Hence  the  series  on 

*  Apparently  first  obtained  by  N.  Mereator  in  1668. 
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the  right-hand  of  (2)  is  uniformly  convergent  up  to  the  point 
ar  =  l  inclusive;  it  follows  by  the  method  of  Art.  195  that 
the  sum  is  continuous  for  values  of  x  ranging  up  to  unity, 
inclusive.  The  two  sides  of  (2)  are  therefore  finite  and 
continuous  up  to  a?  =  l,  and  since  they  have  been  proved 
equal  for  values  of  x  which  may  be  taken  as  nearly  equal 
to  unity  as  we  please,  it  follows  that  they  are  rigorously 
equal  for  x—1.    Hence 

log2  =  l-i  +  J-i+ (3). 

This  formula,  though  exact,  is  not  suited  for  actual  calcu- 
lation, on  account  of  the  very  slow  convergence  of  the  series.  It 
may  be  shewn  that  about  10"  terms  would  have  to  be  included  in 
order  to  obtain  a  result  accurate  to  n  places  of  decimals. 

If  we  subtract  from  (2)  the  corresponding  series  obtained 
by  reversing  the  sign  of  x,  we  obtain 

log' =  2{x+ia^  +  ^  +  ...) (4), 

X  """  X 

which  mi^ht  also  have  been  obtained  directly  by  integration 
from  the  identity 

^     +,-^  =  T^=2(l+a^  +  a^+...) (5). 


1+x     l  —  x     1-a? 
If  in  (4)  we  put  x  =  l/(2t»  +  1),  we  obtain 

Iog(«»  +  l)~logm=log^ 

This  series  is  very  convergent,  even  for  m  =  1.    Putting  m  =  1, 
2,  3, ...,  we  obtain  the  values  of 

log  2,  log  3  -  log  2,  log  4  -  log  3, ... 

in  succession,  and  thence  the  values  of  the  logarithms  (to  base  e) 
of  the  natural  numbers  2,  3, ... .  When  log  10  has  been  found, 
its  reciprocal  gives  the  modulus  fi  by  which  logarithms  to  base  e 
must  be  multiplied  in  order  to  convert  them  into  logarithms  to 
base  10*. 

*  The  most  rapid  way  of  determining  /i  is  by  means  of  the  identity 

Iogl0=81og2  +  log|. 
The  two  logarithms  on  the  right  hand  are  found  by  putting  m= 1,  in= 4,  in  (6). 


ri 
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2**.     If«"<lwehave 

--^  =  l-a^  +  «*-a^+ (7). 

Hence,  by  integration  between  the  limits  0  suid  x, 

tan-»a?  =  a?-Ja:»4-ia;»-fc'+ (8). 

This  is  known  as  '  Gregory's  Series*.' 

The  function  tan^^  x  here  appears  as  the  equivalent  of 

dx 

and  must  therefore  be  taken  to  denote  that  value  of  the 
'  multiform '  function  tan~*a?  which  lies  between  +  Jw. 

For  reasons  similar  to  those  ^ven  at  length  in  connection 
with  the  formula  (2),  the  result  (8)  holds  up  to  both  the 
limits  + 1  of  a?,  inclusively.     Putting  a?«l,  we  find 

i^=i-i+i-f+ (9). 

The  series  (9)  converges  very  slowly,  and  has  been  superseded 
for  the  calculation  of  ir  by  others.     Euler  used  the  identity 

Jir  =  tan-i|  +  tan-*J (10), 

which  gives 

Machin  had  previously  employed  the  formula 

iir  =  4tan-^i-tan-i^iT, (12), 

which,  like  (10),  is  proved  in  most  elementary  books  on  Trigono- 
metry.    This  leads  to 

*^       U    3.5"    5. 5»       7     \239     3.239*    5. 239»      ") 

(13). 

On  account  of  the  importance  of  the  matter,  it  is  worth  while 
to  give  the  details  of  the  calculation  of  v  from  Machines  formula. 
To  calculate  tan~~^^,  we  first  draw  up  the  following  table  : 

*  After  the  disooverer  James  Gregory  (1671). 
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n 

1 
6« 

*n.6» 

1 

•200  000  000  0 

+  -200  000  000  0 

3 

8  000  000  0 

-   2  666  666  7 

5 

320  000  0 

+     64  000  0 

7 

12  800  0 

1  828  6 

9 

512  0 

+        66  9 

11 

20  5 

1  9 

13 

8 

+           1 

The  sum  of  the  positive  terms  in  the  last  column  is 

+  -200  064  067  0, 

and  that  of  the  negative  terms  is 

-•002  668  497  2. 

Hence  tan-^|=-197  395  559  8. 

Again  to  calculate  tan^^^^  we  have  the  table : 


n 

1 
239» 

+  1 

n . 239» 

1 
3 

•004  184  100  4 
73  2 

+  ^004  184  100  4 

24  4 

This  makes  tan-*^=004  184  076  0. 

Hence  ^  =  4tan"*|-tan-*YiT 

=  +•789  682  239  2 

-  <X)4  184  076  0 

=  •785  398  163  2, 

ir=3141  592  662  8. 

The  last  figures  are  of  course  liable  to  error.  To  estimate  the 
possible  error  of  the  final  result,  we  remark  that  in  the  calcula- 
tion of  tan~'^  there  were  five  errors,  each  not  exceeding  half  a 
nnit  in  the  last  place,  and  that  there  are  two  such  errors  in  the 
computation  of  tan~^^^.  The  errors,  therefore,  in  the  inferred 
value  of  ir,  even  if  cumulative,  cannot  exceed 

4  X  (4  X  6  X  J  +  2  X  i),  =44, 
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times  the  unit  of  the  last  place.  The  first  seven  decimal  plaoee 
cannot  therefore  be  affected,  and  we  can  assert  that  the  last  three 
must  lie  within  the  limits  484  and  572.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the 
errors  are  not  all  in  the  same  direction,  and  the  correct  value  of 
V  to  ten  places  is 

IT  =3-141  592  653  6. 

3°.    If  I  a?  I  <  1,  we  have,  by  the  Binomial  Theorem  (see 
Art.  200), 

1  ,      1   ,     1.3^     1.3.5^.  .,^. 


V(l-a;")  2         2.4        2.4.6 

Hence,  integrating  term  by  term  between  the  limits  0  and  x, 

.     ,              Ix"     l.Saf'     1.3.5X'  ,^^. 

8m-^  =  a:  +  2  3+274  5+2:4:6  7+ (^^>' 

a  series  due  to  Newton. 
If  we  put  a?  =  J,  we  get 

''  =  ^|2'^2T372^'*"2.4.*5.2»"^-} ^^^^' 

from  which  ir  can  be  calculated  without  much  trouble. 


198.    Differentiation  of  a  Power-Series. 

If  the  series 

Ao-^AiX'\-A^  +  ...'^Af^+ (1) 

be  convergent  for  any  one  value  (a)  of  x,  the  series 

Ai'\-2A^  +  3Asac^-\^...  +  nAnaf^^+ (2), 

composed  of  the  derivatives  of  the  successive  terms  of  (1), 
will  be  essentially  convergent  for  all  values  of  x  such  that 
x\  <  \a\. 


For  the  hypothesis  requires  that  |  Affi^  \  shall  tend  with 
increasing  n  to  the  limiting  value  0.  Hence  if  M  denote  the 
greatest  of  the  quantities 

Aa|,    |4»a«|,...|-4na«|, (3), 
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the  terms  of  (2)  will  be  in  absolate  value  respectively  less 
than  the  oorrespondiQg  terms  of  the  series 

-  (1  +  2e  +  3^«  +  ...  +  n^^  +  ...) (4), 

where  <  =  |a;/a|. 

The  ratio  of  successive  terms  in  (4)  is  of  the  form 

w  +  1 


t   or 
n 


(•4)^ 


and  the  limiting  value  of  this,  for  increasing  n,  is  t,  which  is 
by  hypothesis  <  1.  Hence  after  a  finite  number  of  terms 
the  series  (4)  will  converge  more  rapidly  than  a  geometric 
progression  whose  common  ratio  is  ^,  where  ti  may  be  any 
quantity  between  t  and  1.  The  series  (4),  and  A  fortiori 
the  series  (2),  is  therefore  essentially  convergent. 

We  can  now  shew  that  if  8{x)  denote  the  sum  of  the 
series  (1),  and/(a;)  that  of  the  series  (2),  then 

f{x)^8'{x) (5), 

t.e.  the  sum  of  (2)  is  the  derivative  of  the  sum  of  (1),  for  all 
values  of  x  witkin  the  range  of  convergence  of  (1).     Since 

f(s)  =  Ar  +  2A^  +  SA^  + ...  +  nA„fl!^^+ (6), 

we  have,  by  the  theorem  of  Art.  196, 

^Jix)  =  A^S+A^  +  A^  +  ...+An^+... 

=  'Sf(f)-A (7). 

provided  f  lie  within  the  range  of  convergence  of  (6).  Hence, 
differentiating  both  sides  with  respect  to  {,  and  afterwards 
writing  X  for  f,  we  obtain  the  result  (5). 

We  have  thus  ascertained  that,  for  values  of  x  within  the 
range  of  convergence,  the  sum  of  a  power-series  is  a  differen- 
tiable,  as  well  as  a  continuous,  function  of  x,  and  that  its 
derivative  is  obtained  by  differentiating  the  series  term  by 
term*. 


i: 


« 


The  plan  of  dedaoing  this  theorem  as  a  corollary  from  that  of  Art.  196 
is  attribated  to  Darboux.  It  has  considerable  advantage  in  point  of  simplicity 
oyer  the  inverse  order  more  usually  followed. 


\ 
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A  more  general  theorem  is  that  if  the  series 

<S'(aj)  =  Mo(«)+**i(«)  +  «i(«)+---  +**»(«)+ (8) 

be  convergent  for  values  of  x  extending  over  a  certain  range,  and 
if  the  series 

Mo'(i»)  +  «*i'(aj)+«»'(*)  +  - •■  +«ii'(aj)  + (9), 

composed  of  the  derived  functions  of  the  several  terms  of  (8),  be 
uniformly  convergent  over  this  range,  the  sum  of  this  latter  series 
will  be  S'  (a?). 

Ex,    If  I  a;  j  <  1,  we  know  that 

= =  l+a:  +  aj"  +  a:"+ (10). 

1  -x  ^     ' 

Differentiating  both  sides,  we  obtain 

T^i r-,=  l +  2a;  +  3a?  +  4a?+ (II). 

(1  —  ic)  ^     ' 

A  second  differentiation  leads  to 

1 


\\^x) 


5  =  J(l .  2  + 2  .  3a;+ 3.  4a;«  +  4  .  6a»  +  ...)  ...(12). 


199.    Integration    of    Differential    Equations   by 

Series- 
Given  a  linear  differential  equation,  with    coefficients 

which  are  rational  integral  functions  of  the  independent 

variable  (a;),  it  is  often  possible  to  obtain  a  solution  in 

the  form  of  an  ascending  power-series,  thus 

y  =  -4o  +  ilia:  +  -4aa5"+...  +il„a*+ (I)- 

If  we  assume,  provisionally,  that  this  series  is  convergent  for 
a  certain  range  of  a?,  it  can  be  differentiated  once,  twice, ... 
with  respect  to  x,  by  the  theorem  of  Art.  198.  Substi- 
tuting in  the  differential  equation,  we  find  that  this  can 
be  satisfied  if  certain  relations  between  the  coefficients 
^0,  ^],  ils, ...  are  fulfilled.  In  this  way  we  obtain  a 
series  involving  one  or  more  arbitrary  constants;  and  if 
this  series  proves  to  be  in  fitct  convergent,  we  have  obtained 
a  solution  of  the  proposed  differential  equation.  Whether 
it  is  the  complete  solution,  or  how  fer  it  may  require  to  be 
supplemented,  are  of  course  distinct  questions,  which  remain 
to  be  discussed  independently. 
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One  or  two  simple  examples  will  make  the  method  clear. 
1^    Let  the  equation  be 

S-» (*)• 

The  solution  of  this  is  of  course  known  otherwise;  but  if 
we  were  ignorant  of  it  we  might  obtain  a  series^  as  followa 
Assuming  the  form  (1),  and  substituting  in  (2),  we  get 

+  (nAn''An-i)x^'  +  ...^0 (3), 

which  will  be  satisfied  identically  provided 

1 

and,  generally, 

1  1 

We  thus  obtain  y=^AJE{x) (5), 

where,  as  in  Art.  17, 

^(«?)=l+a:  +  j^+...  +  |^  + (6), 

and  ^0  is  arbitrary. 

If  we  were  previously  ignorant  of  the  existence  and 
properties  of  the  exponential  fanction,  it  would  present 
itself  naturally  in  Mathematics  as  involved  in  the  solution 
of  the  problem:  To  determine  a  function  whose  rate  of 
increase  shall  be  proportional  to  the  function  itself. 

That  (5)  constitutes  the  complete  solution  of  (2)  may 
easily  be  shewn.     For,  writing 

y^vE{x) (7), 

where  v  is  to  be  determined,  and  substituting  in  (2),  we  find 

^E{x)^-v[E'{x)-E(x)]^0 (8;, 
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or,  since  E(x)  satisfies  (2), 

^  =  0,  ort;=(7 (9). 

2°.     Let  the  equation  be 

s+^=^ <^<*>- 

Assuming  the  form  (1),  and  substituting,  we  find 
(1 .  2ila  +  ^o)  +  (2 .  3^,  +  il0«  +  (3 .  4il4  +  ila)aj»+ ... 

+  {(n-l)nJn  +  ^n-«}«^»+...  =  0...(ll), 
which  is  satisfied  identically,  provided 

and^  generally, 
A^  =  — 


(2n  -  1)  2n 


^-+i  =  -orTo^x  =  (-r 


2n(2n  +  1)     ^    '  (2n+l)! 
We  thus  obtain  the  solution 

y  ==A  (^1 -■  2l  +  ^j  -  ...j +ili  (^a?-g-,  +  ^- ...j  ...(13). 

The  series  in  brackets  are  easily  seen  to  be  convergent,  and 
their  sums  therefore  continuous,  for  all  values  of  x. 

It  has  been  shewn  in  Art.  182  that  the  complete  solution 
of  (10)  is 

y  =  -4  cos^  +  £sin^ (14). 

Hence,  given  A^  and  ^i,  it  must  be  possible  to  determine 
A  and  B  so  that  the  expressions  (13)  and  (14)  shall  be 
identical. 
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For  example,  putting  ilo=  1,  -4i  =  0,  we  must  have 

1  —  X-,  +  T-.—  ...  =  -4  cosa?H-£8ina?, 

and,  changing  the  sign  of  x, 

1  —  S-, +  7-:—  ...=-4  cosa?  — JSsina?. 
2 !     4! 

Hence  we  must  have  jB  =  0,  and  putting  a?  =  0,  we  find  -4  =  1. 
We  thus  obtain  the  formula 

cosa?=l-^j  +  ^- (^^)- 

In  the  same  way,  if  we  put  -4©  =  0,  -4i  =  1,  we  find  -4  =  0, 
J3=  1,  and  therefore 

sina:  =  a;-K-j  +  g-.- (16). 

The  foregoing  method  is,  for  various  reasons,  not  always 
practicable.  It  may  also  lead  to  a  solution  which  is  in- 
complete ;  thus  in  the  case  of  the  linear  equation  of  the 
second  order,  the  method  may  yield  only  one  series,  with  one 
arbitrary  constant.  This  occurs  not  infi:*equently  in  the 
physical  applications  of  the  subject.  The  solution  may, 
m  this  case,  be  completed,  at  least  symbolically,  by  the 
method  of  Art.  185,  3^ 

200.  Ezpaniions  by  means  of  Differential  Equa- 
tions. 

The  method  of  the  preceding  Art.  may  sometimes  be 
utilized  to  obtain  the  expansion  of  a  given  function  in  a 
power-series,  provided  we  can  form  a  linear  differential 
equation,  with  rational  integral-  coefficients,  which  the 
function  satisfies*. 

For  example,  let       y  =  (1  +a?)"* (1), 

where  m  may  be  integral  or  fractional,  positive  or  negative. 
Taking  loganthms  of  both  sides,  and  then  differentiating,  we 
have 

Idy  _    m 

ydx     1+a?' 

*  This  method  was  first  employed  by  Newton,  to  whom  the  series  for 
oosx  ftnd  sinx  are  also  dae.  The  maimer  of  obtaining  these  series  was, 
however,  different. 
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or  (l  +  ^)g-my  =  0 (2). 

Aasuming 

y  «  ilo  +  .4ia?  +  il,aj*  +  ,„'{-A^-\- (3), 

and  substituting,  we  have 

(1  +  a?)(ili  +  2ilaaj  + ...  +  nil„aj*-*  + ...) 

or 

(^1  -  milo)  +  {2-4,  -  (m  - 1)  ill}  a?  +  {3il,  -  (m  -  2)  w4,}  aj»  + .  .. 

+  {niln-(m-n  +  l)iln-i}a?«^^+...  =  0 (4), 

which  is  satisfied  identically  provided 

A  ^  J 

-O-l    =  Y-^O' 

.        m— 1   -  _m(m— 1)  . 
"  -— 2~     ' 172"     " 

J    _w-2  .  _m(m-l)(wi-2)   , 

^' 3~^' 1.2,3         ^'' 

and,  generally, 

_m-n  +  l   .       _m(m-l)...(m-yi-f  1)  ^         ,.\ 
^n-  -  -^  — il«-i  -  i.2.3...n  ^o—W 

We  thus  obtain 


y=ilo|l+Y^ 


,  Tn(m  — 1)  _ 


^m(m-l)...(m-n  +  l)^^      ) 

W !  j 


as  a  solution  of  (2);  and  it  is  easily  verified  that  the  series  is 
convergent  so  long  as  |  a;  |  <  1. 

Now  if  we  retrace  the  steps  by  which  the  differential 
equation  (2)  was  formed,  we  see  that  its  complete  solution  is 

y^C{l+x)^ (7), 
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where  G  is  arbitrary.     Hence  (6)  must  be  equivalent  to  (7), 
and  putting  x^Om  both,  we  see  that  G—A^,     Hence 

m(m-l)...(m-n  +  l)^^ 

n! 


for  all  values  of  x  such  that  |  ^  |  <  1.     This  is  the  well-known 
'Binomial  Expansion*' 

As  a  further  example,  we  take  the  function 


sin*"*  a; 


(9). 


Multiplying  up  by  ;^(1  -a;*),  and  then  differentiating,  we  find 


V(i-«^)^- 


X 


y= 


or 


dx     Jil-o^"     Va-*")' 


(1-«^|_^=1 


(10). 


Assuming  y  =  ^o  +  ^ia5  +  ii^+ ... +^,^3^+ (11), 

we  find 

(1  -  oi^  (il,  +  2i<^  +  3il,aj»  +  . . .  +  nil»aj»-H  . . .) 

^x{A^-\-AiX'{-A^-\- ...  +-4,10*+  ...)  =  1  ...(12), 

or     (ill- l)+(2il,-u<o)  a? +  (3il,-2^)  »»+... 

+  {ni4,,-(»-l)il,_,}  «»-*+. ..=0... (13), 

which  is  satisfied  identically,  provided 

1   .  \ 

2 


^  =  1, 


^t  —  a^ti 


2  2 

A   —-  A    — - 

.1  -^A  -2* 


A    —       A         ^  •  ^  J 

'*'-6'*'=270''" 


y (H). 


*  Newton  (1676).    The  oases  of  x  =  ±  1  would  reqaire  speoial  inyestigation. 
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We  thus  obtain  the  solution 
2   ,     2.4^     2.4.6   - 

Now  if  we  retrace  the  steps  by  which  the  linear  equation  (10) 
was  formed,  we  see  that  its  general  solution  is 

^/(l-«').y  =  8in-l«  +  ^ (16)» 

sin~*a?  A  .-^. 

^= j(r^)^  :j(i^ <">• 

and,  by  the  nature  of  the  case,  (15)  must  be  included  in  this 
form.  If  we  put  a;  =  0  in  (15)  and  (17^,  we  see  that  A  =  A^  The 
identity  of  the  two  expressions  for  y  then  requires  that 

;^rrS)=*+i«^+l7F^+ (IS)* 

These  series  are  both  of  them  convergent  for  |  x  |  <  1. 

The  result  (19)  is  a  mere  reproduction  of  the  binomial  ex- 
pansion of    (1  -«*)"*. 

If  we  put  X  =  sin  0,  the  former  series  may  be  written 

fl  =  sintfcosd(^l+|sin«^  +  |^Bin*tf+...^  ...  (20). 
Again,  if  we  put  tan  O^Zj  we  obtain  the  form 

This  series  has  been  made  the  basis  of  several  ingenious  methods 
of  calculating  ir.     It  may  be  shewn,  for  example,  that 

iir  =  5tan-»|  +  2tan"^^, 

whence 

28  f-     2  /  2  \      2.4  /  2  \«         \ 

'^  =  To  r  "^3  W  "■  375  U0"0;  ■"  "7 

30336   f,     2/    144   \     h^  (  }^_X        \     t99\ 
■**  100000  t   **"  3  VlOOOOOy  ■*■  3 .  6  UOOOOOy  "*"  -J  '''^^'^^' 

*  See  also  Art.  177,  Ez.  2. 
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These  series  are  rapidly  convergent,  and  are  otherwise  very  con- 
venient for  oompatation,  owing  to  the  powers  of  10  in  the 
denominators  *. 

Another  remarkable  series  follows  by  integration  from  (18), 
viz. 

i(sm-'.)«=f+||:.|^JJ. (23). 


T{TAMPT.1W    Lm. 

1.  Prove  by  repeated  differentiation  of  the  identity 

1  —X 

where  |  a;  |  <  1,  that,  if  m  be  a  positive  integer 

(l-jc)  **=l-f wia;+— >— ^— a'+  .    L    o ^2^+.-.. 

2.  If  I  a;  I  <  1,  prove  that 

tanh-*a  =  a;  +  J«'  + ja^^-H  .... 

3.  If  I  X I  <  1,  prove  that 

fgS  g*  gA 

Does  the  result  hold  for  a;  =  +  1  f 

4.  If  I X I  <  1,  prove  that 

Hence  shew  that 

l-J-i  +  i  +  T--=-43882.... 

5.  Prove  that 


'sin  35-  (x^  a? 

dX-X—  tt—tt:  + 


^     X  3.3!     5.5!     •"' 


'sinha:  -  __  05*  a^ 

,   -^^-*  +  373l"^5757"^-- 

*  For  the  histozy  of  theee  series,  see  Glsisher,  Me$M.  of  Math,,  t.  ii., 
p.  119  (187S). 

L.  36 
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6.    Prove  that 


/. 


'>^,      ,      b     ,.       ,     V-a*     V-€f 


7.     Obtain  the  following   results  by  calculation  from    the 
series  (6)  of  Art.  197 : 


log  2  = 

•693 

147  181 

log    7  = 

=  1-945  910  149 

log  3  = 

1-098  612  289 

log    8  = 

=  2 079  441  542 

log  4  = 

1-386 

294  361 

log    9  = 

'.  2197  224  577 

log  5  = 

1-609 

437  912 

log  10  = 

-  2-302  585  093 

log  6  = 

1-791 

759  469 

M  = 

=    -434  294  482. 

8.     Prove  that 

log  2  = 

7a-26  + 

3c, 

log  3  = 

11a -36  + 

5c, 

log  5  = 

16a- 46  + 

7c, 

and  thence 

log  10  = 

23a- 66  + 

10c, 

where          a  ■■ 

1 

=  10^ 

1 
2.  lO^"*"  3 

1 

:  -1053605157, 

h: 

4           4" 
"100  '  2.10d«"*' 

4* 
3.100»"^' 

..=-0408219945, 

e 

1 
"80 

1 

2.80»"*"3 

1 
.80*     '••"" 

•0124225200. 

Apply  this  to  find  log  10. 

(Adams.) 

9.     Prove  that      log  2  =   7P+   5©+   SB, 

log3  =  llP+   BQ+   5R, 

log5  =  16/>+12e+   7B, 

and  thence  log  10  =  23P  +  17Q  +  10i2, 

where       ^  =  2  (^+  ^+  ^+ ...)  =  -0646385211, 

*=  Kt^  ^  3TT6F -^  Oer.  *•••)- •^''*''''^- 

Apply  this  to  find  log  10.  (Glaiaher.) 
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10.  In  the  series  for  which 

we  have  S{x)  =  x  for  values  of  x  ranging  from  0  to  1  inclusively, 
whilst  the  series  of  derivatives  of  the  several  terms  has  the  sum  1 
for  1  >  a;  >  0,  but  the  sum  0  for  x=l.    Account  for  this. 

11.  Prove  that 


/. 


^       dx  ,     1    1      1.3    1      1.3.5     1 


^0  Ji^-^)  252.492.4.613 

12.  From  the  formula 

ci/r "  "  (1  -  e»  sinV)* 

for  the  radius  of  curvature  of  an  ellipse,  shew  that  the  perimeter 
is  equal  to 

2ira(l  -««)  (l  +  -6«+  -,^^^+  -^_L^^---J^^  +  ...) , 
and  verify  that  this  is  equivalent  to  the  result  of  Art.  196  (13). 

13.  The  time  of  a  complete  oscillation  of  a  simple  pendulum 
of  length  I,  oscillating  through  an  angle  a  (<  tt)  on  each  side  of 
the  vertical,  is 


V  Wo 


fo    V(l  -  sin*  Ja  8in»  <^) ' 
prove  that  this  is  equal  to 

14.  The  perimeter  of  an  ellipse  of  small  eccentricity  0 
exceeds  that  of  a  circle  of  the  same  area  in  the  ratio  1  + 1^^, 
approximately. 

15.  The  sur&tce  of  an  ellipsoid  of  revolution  (prolate  or 
oblate)  of  small  eccentricity  t  exceeds  that  of  a  sphere  of  equal 
volume  by  the  fraction  -^^  of  itself. 

16.  Prove  that 


"^'^^O     3.3'^5.3«"7.3»"*"-7- 


36—2 
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17.  Afisuming  the  series  for  sin  x^  prove  Huyghens'  rule  for 
caloulating  approximately  the  length  of  a  circular  arc,  yiz. :  From 
eight  times  the  chord  of  half  the  arc  subtract  the  chord  of  the 
whole  arc,  and  divide  the  result  by  three. 

Prove  that  in  an  arc  of  45''  the  proportional  error  is  less  than 
1  in  20000. 

18.  Obtain  a  particular  solution  of  the  equation 
in  the  form 

^  ~    V      T«^  "*■  iTl' "  1  • .  2» .  3«  ■*■  •  •  7  • 

19.  Obtain  a  particular  solution  of  the  equation   - 

in  the  form  ^  =  ^  ^l  -  _  +  ^-—  ^  ...^ . 

20.  Integrate       (1 -a:»)g- a,^  =  0, 

by  series,  and  deduce  the  expansion  of  sin"**  (Art.  197  (15)). 

21.  Prove  that  y  =  sinh~*  x 
satisfies  the  differential  equation 

Hence  shew  that,  for  |  x  |  <  1, 

log{«+ V(l +a:»)}  =aj- 2  3  +  271  5  -  •••• 

22.  Obtain  a  solution  of  the  equation 

|((i-M')|}-^»(«^i)«=o 

in  the  form 

/        n(n  +  l)         (n-2)n(n-hl)(n-h3)  \ 

V 2r~  '^      4! '^  "  '") 

/        (n~l)(n^2)         (n^3)(n^l)(n-h2)(n-f4)  x 

V^  31"       '^  "*■  5!  M--J- 
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23.  Obtain  a  solution  of  the  equation 

x(l-x)^  +  {y-{a  +  fi+l)x)^-apy  =  0 
in  the  form 

y-^V^l./"^     1.2.y(y  +  l)    '^ 

.a(a+l)(a  +  2)j3  08  +  l)(/3  +  2)  \ 

1.2.3.y(y  +  l)(y+2)  '^■^-J 

24.  Obtain  a  solution  of  the  equation 

in  the  form 

^"■2(2n  +  2)"^2.4(2n  +  2)(2n  +  4)""7' 

25.  Obtain  the  solution  of  the  equation 

ar^  r        ar 

in  the  form 

\        2(2n  +  3)  "*■  2.  4  (2n  +  3) (2/*  +  5)     '" ) 

(1  -  2w)  "^  2 .  4  (I  -  2n)  (3  -  2n) 


■*■  y      2(l-2w)"^2.4(I-2n)(3-2n)     "V' 


26.  If  y = sin  (wi  sin*^ «), 

prove  that  0  "  «^)  ^  -  «  ^  +  »^^  =  ^• 

Hence  shew  that 

m  sm  ^  3 !  o  I 

cos  WW  =  1  —  S-:  Sin'  0  +  — ^ .  ,  — '  sin*  ^  —  . . .. 
2  !  4 ! 

27.  Obtain  a  solution,  by  a  series,  of 

{\-^%  +  n{n-\)y=0, 
and  give  the  sjrmbolical  expression  of  the  complete  solution. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


Taylor's  theorem. 


201.    Form  of  the  Ezpansioii. 

Let  f{x)  be  any  function  of  x  which  admits  of  expansioii 
in  a  convergent  power-series  for  all  values  of  a;  within  certain 
limits  +  a.  It  has  been  proved,  in  Art.  198,  that  the  derived 
function  f  (x)  will  be  given  by  a  similar  series,  obtained  by 
differentiating  the  original  series  term  by  term,  for  all  values 
of  X  between  ±  a.  By  a  second  application  of  the  theorem 
cited,  the  value  of  /"  (x)  will  be  obtained,  for  values  of  x  be- 
tween the  above  limits,  by  differentiating  the  series  for/*  (a?) 
term  by  term.    And  so  on.     Hence,  writing 

f(x)^Ao  +  A,x  +  A^  +  ...+    A^  + (1), 

we  have 

f(x)=  Ai'\'2A^'\'...+nAnflf^^  +.../ 

f"{x)=  2.1il3  +  ...+w(n-l)-4n«*~*  +..., 


/W(a:)=  n(n-l)...2.1^n+..., 


...(2). 


Putting  0?  =  0  in  these  equations,  we  find 
^=/(0).il,=/'(0).^  =  ij/"(0)....^»  =  l/<-'(0)...(3). 

where  the  symbols  /(0),/'(0),/"(0), ...  are  used  to  express 
that  X  is  put  =  0  ajier  the  differentiations  have  been  per- 
formed. 
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The  original  expansion  may  now  be  written 

/(^)=/(o)+^/'(o)+gr(o)+...+J/(-)(o)+... 

...(4). 
This  investigation  was  given  by  Maclaurin*. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  proof  depends  entirely  on  the 
initial  assumption  that  the  function  f{x)  admits  of  being 
expanded  in  a  convergent  power-series.  The  question  as  to 
when,  and  under  what  hmitations,  such  an  expansion  is 
possible  will  be  discussed  later  (Arts.  203,  204). 

If  we  write  4^{(i-¥x)—f{x) (5), 

we  can  deduce  the  form  of  the  expansion  of  ^  (a  +  ^)  in  a 
power-series,  when  such  expansion  is  possible.  For  if  we 
write,  for  a  moment, 

we  have      f(x)  =  ^  (w), 

/"(-)=|*'(«)=|if(«).g=f'(«). 

and  so  on  (Art.  39,  1°).  Hence,  putting  ^=0,  u^^a,  we 
find 

/(O)  =  ^  (a),  /'  (0)  =  ^'  (a),  /"  (0)  =  ^"  (a), . .  ./<»'  (0)  =<^<»'  (a) 

(6); 

so  that  (4)  takes  the  form 

(7). 

This  is  known  as  Taylor's  Theorem  f.  We  have  deduced  it 
from  Maclaurin's  Theorem,  but  the  two  theorems  are  only 
slightly  different  expressions  of  the  same  result.  Thus 
assuming  (7),  we  deauce  Maclaurin's  expansion  if  we  put 
a  =  0§. 

*  Treatise  on  Fltuci<m8  (1742).  The  theorem  had  been  previonsly  noticed 
by  Stirling. 

t  Given  (ander  a  slightly  different  form)  as  a  corollary  from  a  theorem 
in  Finite  Differences,  Metkodus  Incrementorum  (1716). 

§  The  Tirtnal  identity  of  (4)  with  Taylor's  Theorem  was  dearly  recog- 
nized by  Maolaorin. 
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202.    Partioular  Cases. 

Before  proceeding  to  a  more  fundamental  treatment  of 
the  problem  suggested  in  the  preceding  Art.,  the  student 
will  do  well  to  make  himself  familiar  with  the  mode  of 
formation  of  the  series.  In  the  following  examples  the  p(^- 
bility  of  the  expansion  is  assumed  to  begin  with ;  and  the 
results  obtained  are  therefore  not  to  be  considered  as  esta- 
blished, at  all  events  by  this  method. 

P.    If  <^(a)  =  a'» (1), 

we  have 

(f>'(a)^ma'^\  ^"(a)  =  m(m-l)a«^,... 

^N(a)  =  m(m  — l)...(m  — n  +  l)a'*^, (2). 

Taylor's  formula  then  gives 

m(77i  — 1)  ...  (t/i  — /i  + 1)   ^_^  ^  .  ... 

+  1.2..:m ^^«'""^^  + <3>' 

which  is  the  well-known  Binomial  Expansion. 

That  Taylor's  Theorem  cannot  hold  in  all  cases,  without 
qualification,  is  shewn  by  the  fact  that  the  series  on  the 
right-hand  is  divergent  if  |  a?  |  >  |  a  |.  For  |  a;  |  <  |  a  |  the  series 
is  convergent,  but  it  is  not  legitimate  to  affirm  on  the  basis 
of  the  investigation  of  Art.  201  that  its  sum  is  then  equal  to 
(a  +  x)^*.  A  valid  proof  of  the  equality  has  been  given  in 
Art  200. 

2^    If  /(^)  =  6'  (4). 

we  have  -    /'*^  (a?)  =  e*, 

and  therefore  /(0)  =  1,    /<»'(0)==1. 

Maclaurin's  expansion  is  therefore 

«.  =  l+«,  +  _^+_|_  +  ...+^  + (5). 

This  is  in  any  case  a  mere  verification,  as  the  series  on  the 
right-hand  was  adopted  in  Art.  17  as  the  definition  of  e*. 

*  There  are  in  fact  oases  where  Taylor's  expansion  is  convergent,  wfaihit 
the  sum  is  not  equal  to  4>  (a+x). 
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3**.    Let  /(a?)  =  cosa? (6). 

It  was  shewn  in  Art.  63  that  this  makes 

/(»)  (x)  =  cos  (a;  +  ^tiTr), 

so  that  /(0)  =  1,    /<»)(0)  =  cosi7wr (7). 

Hence  /<*>  (0)  vanishes  when  n  is  odd,  and  is  equal  to  ±  1 
when  n  is  even,  according  as  ^n  is  even  or  odd.  Substituting 
in  Maclaurin's  formula,  we  get 

1**'         a*  •     V.   SCt  x^v 

-2!-*-4"!"-+(-> V!"^ (^>- 

4^    Let  /(aj)  =  sina? (9). 

This  makes  /<*»^  {x)  =  sin  (a?  +  ^nir), 

so  that 

/(O)  =  0,  Z**)  (0)  =  sin  ^rnr  =  sin  {i  (n  - 1)  tt  +  Jtt}  . .  .(10). 

Hence  f^^  (0)  vanishes  when  n  is  even,  and  is  equal  to  ±  1 
when  n  is  odd,  according  as  \{n  —  \)  is  even  or  odd.  Mac- 
laurin's formula  then  gives 

8ma:  =  <r-3J  +  5-,  -  ...  +(-)«^^-^-^+ (11). 

The  results  (8)  and  (11)  have  been  established  rigorously 
in  Art.  199,  2°. 

5».    Let  /(a;)  =  log(l  +  a!)  (12). 

This  makes 

/'(a;)  =  j^.  and,  for  „  >  1. /<».  (.)=t^:;i^)'. 

Hence  /(O)  =  0,  f  (0)  =  1,  and,  for  n  >  ] , 

/(n)(0)  =  (-)»-i(n-l)! (13). 

Substituting  in  Maclaurin's  formula,  we  get 

log(l+a?)=:a?-2  +  3-...+(-)'*-'^+ (14). 

C£  Art.  197,  1°. 

When  the  general  formula  for  the  nth  derivative  of  the 
given  function  is  not  known,  the  only  plan  is  to  calculate  the 
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derivatives  in  succession  as  far  as  may  be  considered  necessary. 
The  later  stages  of  the  work  may  sometimes  be  contracted  by 
omitting  terms  which  will  contribute  nothing  to  the  final 
result,  so  far  as  it  is  proposed  to  cany  it 

Ex.     To  expand  tan  x  as  far  as  af . 

Putting  /  {x)  =  tan  x, 

we  find  in  succession 

/'   («)  =  sec*  ac  =  1  +  tan'  x^ 

/"  (a:)  =  2tana;sec'a;=2tanaj+2tan*a:, 

/'"  {x)  =  (2  +  6  tan'a;)  sec"x  =  2  +  8tan«x+  Gtan^as, 

/*^  (x)  =  (16  tan  a; +24  tan*  x)  sec*  a? 

=  16  tan  a;  +  40  tan'x  +  24  tan'  Xy 

p  (a;)  =  (16  +  120tan«aj  +  120tan*aj)sec"a; 

=  16  +  136  tan"aj  +  240  tan*aj  +  120tan«a?, 

/▼*  (aj)  =  272  tan  x  sec*  x  +  &c., 

/^  (a;)  =  272  sec*  a;  +  Ac, 

where,  in  the  last  two  lines,  terms  have  been  omitted  which  will 
oontrilsute  nothing  to  the  value  of  f^  (0).     Hence 

/    (0)  =  0,  /'  (0)  =  1, 

/"(0)  =  0.  /"'(0)  =  2, 

/*MO)=o,         r  (0)=16, 

/^(0)  =  0,  /^(0)  =  272, 

and  the  expansion  is 

2x»     16a^     2723^^ 
tanx  =  «  +  -3^  +  -gy+-^rp-  +  ... 

=  a?  +  Ja;«  +  T«^«»  +  ^ai'+ (15). 

That  odd  powers,  only,  of  x  would  appear  in  this  expansion 
might  have  been  anticipated  from  the  fact  that  tan  x  changes 
sign  with  x, 

203.    Proof  of  Maclaurin'i  and  Taylor's  Theorems. 

Let  f{x)  be  a  function  of  x  which,  together  with  its  first 
n  —  1  derivatives,  is  continuous  for  values  of  x  ranging  from 
0  to  A,  inclusively ;  and  let  us  write 

^{x)^<b^{x)JtRnix) (1), 
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where 
*»(^)=/(0)  +  ^/'(0)  + 1|/"(0)+ ...  +  ^-^^/'-«  (0) 

'• (2); 

t.e.  <I>n(^)  is  the  sum  of  the  first  n  terms  of  Maclauiin's 
expansion,  and  R^  (^)  is  at  present  merely  a  symbol  for  the 
difference,  whatever  it  is,  between  f(x)  and  ^n(^)-  The 
object  aimed  at,  in  any  rigorous  investigation  of  Maclaurin's 
Theorem,  is  to  find  (if  possible)  limits  to  the  value  of 
i2n(^);  in  other  words,  to  find  limits  to  the  error  committed 
when  /{x)  is  replaced  by  the  sum  of  the  first  n  terms  of 
Maclaurin's  formula.  If  we  can,  in  any  particular  case,  shew 
that,  by  taking  n  great  enough,  a  point  can  be  reached  after 
which  the  values  of  Rn  (x)  will  all  be  less  than  any  assigned 
magnitude,  however  small,  then  Maclaurin's  series  is  neces- 
sarily convergent,  and  its  sum  to  infinity  is  f(x).  It  is 
evident  that  the  argument  cannot  be  pushed  to  this  con- 
clusion if  /{x)  or  any  of  its  derivatives  be  discontinuous  for 
any  value  of  x  belonging  to  the  range  considered 

The  notion  of  representing  a  function  /{x)  approximately  by 
a  rational  integral  function  of  assigned  degree,  say 

A^-^AiX  +  Ap^-k- ...  +ii,»_ia:*-*  (3), 

has  already  been  utilized  in  Art.  112.  The  plan  there  adopted 
was  to  determine  the  n  coefficients  Aq^  Aiy  J,, ...  A^^^l  so  that  the 
function  (3)  should  be  equal  to  /(x)  for  n  assigned  values  of  o^ 
which  were  distributed  at  equal  intervals  over  a  certain  range. 
In  the  present  case,  the  n  values  of  x  are  taken  to  be  ultimately 
coincident  with  0;  in  other  words,  the  coefficients  are  chosen  so 
as  to  make  the  function  (3)  and  its  first  n  —  1  derivatives  coincide 
respectively  with  /(x)  and  its  first  n—l  derivatives  for  the  par- 
ticular value  a;  =  0.  The  result  of  this  determination  is,  by  Art. 
201,  the  function  ^»(as). 

In  the  graphical  representation,  the  parabolic  curve  y  =  ^n  (^) 
is  determined  so  as  to  have  contact  of  the  (n-  l)th  order  (see 
Art  206)  with  a  given  curve  y  =/{x)  at  the  point  x  =  0;  and  the 
problem  is,  to  find  limits  to  the  possible  deviation  of  one  curve 
from  the  other,  as  measured  by  the  difference  of  the  ordinates,  for 
values  of  x  lying  within  a  certain  range.  This  is  illustrated  by 
Fig.  149,  which  shews  the  curve 

y  =  log(l+a:) (4), 
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and  (by  thinner  Unee)  the  curves 

y  =  x,  y^x-\A  y  =  !t-Jx'4-j3!', (5), 

obtained  by  tEiking  1,  2,  3,  ...  terms  of  the  'logarithmic  series' 
(Art.  202  (14)).  The  dotted  lines  correspond  to  a:  =  +  1,  and  so 
mark  out  the  range  of  convergence  of  the  latter  series*. 


It  appears,  &om  the  conditions  which  4>H(ic)  has  been 
made  to  satisfy,  that  iin(^)  and  its  first  n—  1  derivatiyes 

•  Tbis  very  inBtraotive  Biample  is  due  to  Prof.  Felix  Klein. 
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will  be  continuous  from  a?  =  0  to  x  =  h,  and  will  all  vanish 
for  ^  =  0.  Now  we  can  shew  that  any  function  which  satisfies 
these  conditioniB,  and  has  a  finite  nth  derivative,  must  lie 
between 

A  — ,  and  B  — , , 
n!  n! 

where  A  and  B  are  the  lower  and  upper  limits  to  the  values 
which  the  nth  derivative  assumes  in  the  interval  from  0  to  h. 

For,  let  F{x)  be  such  a  function.    By  hypothesis,  we 
have 

^(0)  =  0,    jP'(0)  =  0,    jP"(0)  =  0,...jP<«-»)(0)  =  0...(6), 

and  A<F^)(a!)<B (7), 

the  latter  condition  holding  from  a  =  0  to  x=^h.  It  follows 
from  (7),  by  Art.  89,  4^  that 

Tilda?  <  rF'^^(w)dx<  ('BcIx*, 
Jo  Jo  Jo 

or,  since  ^<»-«  (0)  =  0, 

Ax<F<'*^''^(x)<Bx (8). 

By  a  second  application  of  the  theorem  referred  to,  we  have 

('Ax  dx  <  rV(*-i)  (x)  dx  <  rBxdx, 
Jo  Jo  Jo 

or,  since  i^<«^  (0)  =  0, 

A^^<Fi--^(x)<Bf^\ (9). 

A  similar  argument  applies  to  shew  that 

Af-^<F<^ix)<B^^ (10). 

and  so  on,  until  we  arrive  at  the  result 

a'^^<F{x)<B'^,  (11). 

*  Proyided  x  be  positiTe.    If  a;  be  negative  the  inequalities  must  be 
reveraed,  but  the. final  canoliuion  is  nnaSected. 


A 
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Hence  we  may  write 


a?** 


^(«)  =  C^, (12). 

where  C  is  some  quantity  between  A  and  B. 

In  the  present  application,  since  ^n(^)  is  a  rational 
integral  function  of  degree  n  — 1,  its  nth  derivative  is  zero 
(Art.  63) ;  and  the  nth  derivative  of  Rn  (a?)  is  therefore,  by 
(1),  equal  to/***  (a?),  if  this  latter  derivative  exist.  We  infer, 
then,  that 

i2»(*)  =  c5 (13). 

n : 

where  G  is  some  quantity  intermediate  to  the  greatest  and 
least  values  which /<")  {x)  assumes  in  the  interval  from  0  to  A. 
And  if,  as  we  will  suppose,  this  latter  derivative  is  continuous 
from  a?  =  0  to  a?  =  A,  there  will  be  some  value  of  a;,  between 
0  and  A,  for  which  /***^  (a?)  is  equal  to  (7.  Denoting  this 
value  by  0h,  we  have 

^(*)=5/*»'(^A) (14). 

where  all  we  know  as  to  the  value  of  0  is  that  it  lies  between 
0  and  1. 

The  formula  (14)  holds  from  a?  =  0  to  a?  =  A,  inclusively. 
Putting  x=^hy  and  substituting  in  (1),  we  obtain 

f{h)  =^/(0)  +  hf  (0)  +  f ,/"  (0)  +  . . .  +  (^^i/'-"  (A) 

+  Jl/'"'(^A)...(15). 

WW   m 

In  this  form  Maclaurin's  Theorem  is  exact,  subject  to  the 
hypothesis  that  f(x)  and  its  derivatives  up  to  the  order  n, 
inclusively,  are  continuous  over  the  range  from  0  to  A^ 
The  conditions,  however,  that  f^^  (a?)  is  to  exist,  and  to  be 
continuous  over  the  above  range,  include  the  rest. 

If  we  write 

/(«)  =  ^(a  +  a;)  (16), 


+  ^,^W(a  +  ^A)  (17), 
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we  deduce 
*(a  +  A)  =  0(a)  +  A^'(a)  +  ^jf'(a)  +  ...+^-^^ 

A* 

where  as  before,  1  >  ^  >  0. 

This  is  an  accurate  form  of  Taylor's  Theorem.  It  holds 
on  the  assumption  that  (^^'  (w)  exists  and  is  continuous  from 
a?  =  a  to  x  =  a-\-h,  inclusively. 

The  last  terms  in  (15)  and  (17)  are  known  as  Lagrange's 
forms  of  the  '  remainder '  in  the  respective  theorems. 

The  formula  (17)  is  a  generalization  of  some  results  obtained 
in  the  course  of  this  treatise.    For  example,  putting  ?»  =  1,  we  get 

4^{a  +  h)^4, (a)  +  h4/ (a+  Bh)  (18); 

and,  putting  n  =  2, 

4>{a-^h)  =  4>{a)  +  K4>' (a)  +  JA«<^" (a  +  dh)  (19). 

These  agree  with  Art.  56  (9)  and  Art.  66  (23),  respectively. 

Another  form  of  remainder  may  be  investigated  as  follows. 
If  F{x)  be  subject  to  the  conditions  stated  in  (6),  we  find  by  an 
integration  by  parts 

(20), 

since  the  integrated  term  vanishes  at  both  limits.     Performing 
this  process  n  -  1  times,  we  obtain 


or 


^W  =  (^,/„(l-l)      ^-n*)^ (21), 


Since  the  function  under  the  /  sign  is  continuous,  we  infer,  by 
Art  89,  3%  that 

^<^>=(7^<^-*>""^'"'<^^> ^^^>' 

where  1  >  tf  >  0. 
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It  appears,  then,  that  the  last  term  in  (15)  may  be  replaced  bj 

i^l  (^  -  «)"-'/'"' W (23), 

and  the  last  term  in  (17)  by 

^jj^,(l-«r>^W(a  +  M) (24). 

These  forms  of  remainder  are  due  to  Cauchy. 

204.    Another  Proof. 

The  proof  of  Taylor  s  (or  Maclaurin's)  theorem  which  is 
most  frequently  given  follows  the  lines  of  Art.  66,  2**. 

Considering  any  given  curve 

y  =/(«') •(!). 

we  compare  with  it  the  curve 

y  =  ilo  +  AiX  +  A^a^  + ...  +il,^_ia^*  +  AnO^  -..(2), 

in  which  the  n  +  1  coefficients  are  determined  so  as  to  make 
the  two  curves  intersect  at  d7  =  0  and  x  =  h,  and,  further,  so 
as  to  make  the  values  of 

dy     (Py         d"~'y 

respectively  the  same  in  the  two  curves  at  the  point  a?  =  0. 
These  conditions  give 

A,  =/(0),  A,  =/' (0),  A,  =/" (0).  ...A^,  =/<"-«'  (0) . . .(3). 

as  before,  and 

f{h)  =  Ao  +  A,h  +  AJi^  +  ...  +  A^Ji'^'  +  Anh''...(4\ 

this  latter  equation  determining  A^. 

Denoting  by  F{x)  the  diflference  of  the  ordinates  of  the 
two  curves,  it  appears  that 

^(0)  =  0,  i^'(0)  =  0,  F"(0)=:0,...^<«-«(0)  =  0...(5). 

and  ^(A)=0 (6). 

Since  F(a;)  vanishes  for  a?  =  0  and  a?  =  A,  it  follows,  under 
the  usual  conditions,  that  F'  (x)  vanishes  for  some  value  of  x 
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between  0  and  A,  say  for  x  =  dji^  where  1  >  ^i  >  0.  Again, 
since  F'  {x)  vamshes  for  a?  =  0  and  x  =  dji,  F"  (x)  will  vanish 
for  some  value  of  x  between  0  and  dji,  say  for  x  =  0Ji,  where 
0i>02>  0.  Proceeding  in  this  way  we  find  that  F^'^^^  (x) 
vamshes  for  a?  =  0  and  x  =  0n-ih,  where  1  >  0^^^  >  0,  and 
hence  that 

f'w(tfA)  =  0 (7), 

where  1  >  ^>0.    Now,  on  reference  to  (1)  and  (2),  we  see 

that  i^w(x)  =/w  (ic)-w!  An (8). 

It  follows  from  (7)  that 

An^y^-KOh) (9). 

Hence,  substituting  from  (3)  and  (9)  in  (4)  we  obtain 

/(A)=/(0)+A/'(0)+^/"(0)  +  ...+^^^/<»-MO) 

+^/<^W (10). 

as  before.  The  conditions  of  validity  are  as  stated  in  Art. 
203,  after  equation  (16)*. 

205.    Derivation  of  Certain  Expansions. 

We  proceed  to  consider  the  value  of  the  remainder  for 
various  forms  of  f{x\  or  (^  {x) ;  and  in  particular  to  examine 
under  what  circumstonces  it  tends,  with  increasing  n,  to  the 
limit  0.  In  this  way  we  are  enabled  to  demonstrate 
several  very  important  expansions ;  but  it  is  right  to  warn 
the  student  that  the  method  has  a  somewhat  restricted 
application,  since  the  general  form  of  the  nth  derivative  of  a 

S'ven  frmction  can  be  ascertained  in  only  a  few  cases, 
oreover,  even  when  the  method  is  successful,  it  is  often 
far  from  being  the  most  instructive  way  of  arriving  at  the 
final  result. 

P.    If  /(^)  =  e« (1), 

we  have  ^/w  (5a?)  =  ^  6«« (2). 

n\''     ^    '     n\  ^  ^ 

*  The  foregoing  proof  is  substantially  that  given  by  Homersham  Oox» 
Camh.  and  Dub,  Math,  Joum,,  1851. 

L.  37 
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Now,  whatever  the  value  of  a:,  we  have 


a;» 


lim^,  =  0 (3), 


since  the  successive  fractions 

XXX  X 

V    2'   3'*'   w'"' 

diminish  indefinitely.  Hence  the  expansion  (5)  of  Art  202 
holds  for  all  values  of  x.  As  already  pointed  out,  this 
merely  amounts  to  a  verification. 

^.     If  /(a?)  =  cosa? (4), 

we  have  ^/<'*>(5a?)  =  ^cos(^iP  +  iw7r) (6X 

The  limiting  value  of  the  firaction  a^/n!  is  zero,  and  the 
cosine  lies  always  between  ±  1.  Hence  the  expansion  (8) 
of  Art.  202  holds  for  all  values  of  x. 

The  same  reasoning  applies  in  the  case  of  sin  x, 

3°.    If  f{x)^{l^xr (6). 

we  find 


n\^  ^^''^""         1.2.. .71  j}Texy^-^^^ 


This  may  be  regarded  as  the  product  of  (1  +  dx)^.  into  « 
factors  of  the  type 


m-r  +  1         X  /    -   ,  m  +  l\       x  .^. 


r         '  1  +  fe 


If  1  >  a:  >  0,  the  fraction  xjil  +  dx)  lies  d  ybrfiori' between  0 
and  1,  and  since  the  first  factor  in  (8)  tends  with  increasing 
r  to  the  limiting  value  —  1,  it  appears  that  by  taking  n  great 
enough  the  value  of  the  expression  (7)  can  be  made  less  than 
any  assignable  magnitude.  Hence,  for  1  >  a?  >  0,  we  may  write 

(l+a;)«=l+7wa;  +  — ~-o— ^A"*+ (9) 

J.  •  ^ 

dd  wfinitum. 
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We  cannot  make  the  same  inference  when  x  is  negative,  even 
if  |as|  <  1.  For  if  we  put  a;  =  —  o^,  the  fraction  0^/(1  —  $Xi)  is  less 
than  1  only  if  0  <  (1  —  x^jx^.  And  if  ct^ >  ^,  we  have  no  warrant 
for  assaming  that  d  lies  below  this  value. 

Cauchy's  form  of  remainder  (Art.  203  (23))  is  now  of  service. 
We  have,  in  place  of  (7), 

m(m~l)...(m-w  +  l)(l-g)*-^a* 

1.2...(n-l)  (l+te)»-«»" ^^"^• 

This  consists  of  a  quantity  independent  of  n  multiplied  into 
n  —  1  factors  of  the  type 

and,  if  |a;|  <  1,  the  fraction  {x—$x)l{l  +  Ox)  is  easily  seen  to  be 
less  in  absolute  value  than  a;,  whether  x  be  positive  or  negative. 
Hence  the  limiting  value  of  the  remainder  (10)  is  0,  so  long  as 
l>aj>-l. 

4«.     If  /(«)  =  log(l+^)  (12), 

we  find  ^,f-iex)J^  (^-^J (13). 

The  limiting  value  of  the  first  factor  is  0,  and,  if  a;  be 
positive  and  :^  1,  a?/(l  +  Ox)  :^  1.  Hence  the  limiting  value 
of  (13), forn  =  00 , is  zero,  and  the  expansion  (14)  of  Art.  202 
is  valid  from  a?  =  0  to  a?  =  1,  inclusively.     Cf.  Fig.  149. 

The  above  form  of  remainder  does  not  enable  us  to  determine 
the  case  of  x  negative,  even  when  |  a;  |  <  1. 

In  Cauchy's  form,  we  have,  in  place  of  (13) 

(-^)"-'r^(rar <!*>• 

If  I X I  <  1,  the  limiting  value  of  this  is  0,  whether  x  be  positive  or 
negative. 

206.  Appllcationi  of  Taylor's  Theorem.  Order 
of  Contact  of  Cnnres. 

If  two  curves  intersect  in  two  points,  and  if,  by  continuous 
modification  of  one  curve,  these  two  points  oe  made  to 
coalesce  into  a  single  point  P,  then  the  two  curves  are  said 
ultimately  to  have  contact  *of  the  first  order'  at  P.    An 

37—2 
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instance  is  the  contact  of  a  curve  with  its  tangent  line.  And 
whenever  two  curves  have  contact  of  the  first  order,  thej  have 
a  common  tangent  line. 

Again,  if  two  curves  intersect  in  three  points,  and  if  by 
continuous  modification  of  one  curve  these  three  points  are 
made  to  coalesce  into  a  single  point  P,  then  the  two  curves 
are  said  ultimately  to  have  contact '  of  the  second  order '  at 
P.  An  instance  is  the  contact  of  a  curve  with  its  osculating 
circle  (Art  154). 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  two  curves 

y  =  ^(^),     y^y^ix) (1) 

intersect  at  the  points  for  which  x=^x^,  Xi,  x^,  respectively. 
The  function 

F{x)  =  <l>ix)-^(x) (2), 

which  represents  the  difference  of  the  ordinates  of  the  two 
curves,  will  vanish  for  x^Xq,Xi,  ^.  Hence,  on  the  usual 
assumptions  as  to  the  continuity  of  F(x)  and  F'{x\  the 
derived  function  F'  {x)  will,  by  the  theorem  of  Art  48,  vanish 
for  some  value  of  x  between  ^o  ^^^  ^>  s^y  ^^^  ^='^^  cmd 
again  for  some  value  of  x  between  Xi  and  ^,  say  for  x=^x^. 
Hence,  by  another  application  of  the  theorem  referred  to,  if 
F"  (x)  be  continuous  in  the  interval  from  x^'  to  Xi',  it  will 
vanish  for  some  value  of  x  between  x^'  and  Xi\  say  for  x  =  a^". 
Hence  if,  by  continuous  modification  of  one  of  the  curves  (1), 
the  three  points  x=^Xo,Xiy  x^he  made  to  coalesce  into  the 
one  point  x  =  Xot  the  values  of  F(x^),  F' {x^,  F"{x^  will  all 
be  zero;  t.6.  we  shall  have 

^  (<t)  =  ^  {x),  4/  (x) = -f'  (x),  f  (x)  =  r  {«=)  ' .  -(3). 
simultaneously,  for  x^x^. 

In  other  words,  if  two  curves  have  contact  of  the  second 
order  at  any  point,  the  values  of 

^'  dx'   da^ 

will  at  that  point  be  respectively  identical  for  the  two 
curves. 
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Ex,     To  determine  the  circle  having  contact  of  the  second 
order  with  the  curve 

y=*(«) (4) 

at  a  given  point. 

The  equation  of  a  circle  with  centre  (£,  17)  and  radius  p  is 

{x-^  +  (y-rif  =  i? (5). 

If  we  differentiate  this  twice  with  respect  to  as,  we  find 

»-«*(»-.l)^.0   (6), 


>Kl)'*(»-')3;-» w 


In  these  results,  y  is  regarded  as  a  function  of  x  determined  by 
the  equation  (5).  But  if  the  circle  have  contact  of  the  second 
order  with  the  curve  (4)  at  the  point  {x^  y\  the  values  of 
y,  dyjdXf  and  d^y/da?  will  be  the  same  for  the  circle  as  for  the 
curve.  We  may  therefore  suppose  that  in  (5),  (6),  (7)  the  values 
of  Xj  y,  dy/dXf  dh/Jda?  refer  to  the  curve  (4).  The  equations  then 
determine  the  circle  uniquely,  viz.  we  find  that  the  coordinates  of 
the  centre  are 

(-'-  j^  ■      ■'-»  +  -^ (8). 

doc?  da? 

and  that  the  radius  is     p=  i,  (9); 

cf.  Art.  152. 

The  above  considerations  may  be  extended,  and  we  may 
say  that  if  two  curves  intersect  m  n  + 1  consecutive  points, 
or  have  contact '  of  the  nth  order,'  the  values  of 

dy     dP^        cf»y 
^'  di'  d^""d^ 

most  be  respectively  identical  for  the  two  curves  at  the  point 
in  question. 

The  investigations  of  Arts.  203,  204  give  a  measure  of 
the  degree  of  closeness  of  two  curves  in  the  neighbourhood 
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of  a  contact  of  the  nth  order.  By  hypothesis  we  have  at  the 
point  x  —  a  (say) 

*(a)  =  t(«)>    f(a)  =  V^'(a),...     *<*»(a)  =  ^<*»(a)...(10), 
and  therefore,  with  F((c)  defined  by  (2), 

F(a)  =  0,    r(a)^0,    F'(a)  =  0,...-F«*>(a)  =  0...(ll). 
It  follows  that^  under  the  usual  conditions, 

F(a  +  h)=^^^^F<^H<^+ffk) (12), 

where  1  >  0  >  0.  Hence,  if  h  be  infinitely  small,  the  difference 
of  the'  ordinates  is  in  general  a  small  quantity  of  the  order 
n  + 1.  Moreover,  it  will  or  will  not  change  sign  with  h, 
according  as  n  is  even  or  odd. 

For  example,  the  deviation  of  a  curve  from  a  tangent  line,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  point  of  contact,  is  in  general  a  small 
quantity  of  the  second  order,  and  the  curve  does  not  in  general 
cross  the  tangent  at  the  point.  Again,  the  deviation  of  a  curve 
from  the  osculating  circle  is  a  smaJQ  quantity  of  the  third  order, 
and  the  curve  in  general  crosses  the  circle.  See  Fig.  123,  p.  422. 
But  if  the  contact  with  the  circle  be  of  the  fourth  order,  as  at  the 
vertex  of  a  conic,  the  curve  does  not  cross  the  circle.  The  same 
thing  is  further  illustrated  in  Fig.  149,  p.  572,  where  the  curves 
numbered  1,  3,  5  do  not  cross  the  curve  y  =  log(l  +  a;)  at  the 
origin,,  whilst  the  curves  numbered  2,  4,  6  do  cross  it. 

2207.    Maxima  and  Minima. 

If  (f)  (x)  be  a  function  of  x  which  with  its  first  and  second 
derivatives  is  finite  and  continuous  for  all  values  of  the 
variable  considered,  we  have 

^(a  +  A)-^(a)  =  A^'(a)+^,f' (a  +  ^A)  ...  (1), 

where  1>6>0,  By  taking  h  suflSciently  small,  the  second 
term  on  the  right-hand  can  in  general  be  made  smaller  in 
absolute  value  than  the  first,  and  ^  (a  +  A)  —  ^  (a)  will  then 
have  the  same  sign  as  h^'  (a),  and  will  therefore  change  sign 
with  h. 
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Now  if  <f>  (a)  is  a  maximum  or  a  minimum  value  of  <f>  (x\ 
the  difference 

^  (a  +  A)  —  ^  (a) 

must  have  the  same  sign  for  sufficiently  small  values  of  h, 
whether  h  be  positive  or  negative.  Hence  we  cannot,  under 
the  present  conditions,  have  a  maximum  or  a  minimum 
unless  ^'(a)  =  0. 

Let  us  now  suppose  that  0'  (a)  =  0,  so  that  (1)  reduces  to 

^(a  +  A)-<^(a)  =  ^"f'(a  +  5A)  (2). 

When  h  is  sufficiently  small,  the  sign  of  the  right-hand  will 
be  that  of  ^"(a).  Hence  if  this  be  positive  we  shall  have 
<f>(a  +  h)>if> (a),  whether  h  be  positive  or  negative ;  i.e. 
<f>  (a)  is  a  minimum.  Similarly,  if  <l>"  (a)  be  negative  we  have 
a  m^iximum. 

If  <f>"  (a)  vanish  simultaneously  with  <f>  (a),  it  is  necessary 
to  continue  the  expansion  in  (1)  further.  To  take  at  once 
the  general  case,  if  we  have 

f(a)  =  0,    f'(a)  =  0,  ...<^(«-«(a)  =  0 (3), 

simultaneously,  but  ^<**^(a)4=0 (4), 

then  ^(a  +  A)-</i(a)  =  ^^<«)(a  +  tfA) (5). 

If  A  be  small  enough,  the  sign  is  that  of  h^(f>^^^  (a).  If  n 
be  odd,  this  changes  sign  with  h,  and  we  have  neither  a 
maximum  nor  a  minimum.  But  if  n  be  even,  we  have  a 
maximum  or  minimum,  according  as  ^^^^  (a)  is  negative  or 
positive. 

In  words,  <f>  (x)  is  either  a  maximum  or  a  minimum  for 
a  given  value  of  w  if  the  first  derivative  which  does  not 
vanish  for  this  value  of  x  be  of  even  order,  but  not  otherwise. 
And  the  function  is  a  maximum  or  a  minimum  according 
as  this  derivative  is  negative  or  positive. 

Bx,  ^  (x)  =  cosh  X  +  cos  X (6). 

This  makes 

^' (a;)  =  sinh  a;  —  sin  as,       ^"  (a;)  =  cosh  as  — cos  as, 
KJi"  (x)  =  sinh  X  +  sin  x,      ^*^  (x)  =  cosh  x  +  cos  x. 
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The  first  derivative  which  does  not  vanish  for  fl;  =  0  is  ^^(a;). 
And  since  ^'^(0)  is  positive,  we  infer  that  ^(0)  is  a  iriinimnm 
value  of  ^  (x). 

208.    Inflnitestmal  Oeometiy  of  Plane  Cnnres. 

Let  the  tangent  and  normal  at  any  point  0  of  a  plane 
curve  be  taken  as  axes  of  coordinates;  it  is  required  to 
express  the  coordinates  of  a  neighbouring  point  P  of  the 
curve  in  terms  of  the  arc  OP,  =  8,  say. 

If,  for  brevity,  we  use  accents  to  denote  differentiations 
with  respect  to  8,  we  have,  as  in  Art.  109, 

a/  =  cos'^,    y'  =  sin^  (1), 

and  thence 

a:"=-8in^.'^',    a^"  =  -cos'^.'^'«-8in'^.'^",...l      .  . 
y"  =  cosi^.'^',       y'"  =  -sin'f  .•^'«  +  cos^.iir",...j '"^  ^' 

and  so  on. 

Now,  by  Maclaurin's  Theorem, 

where  the  suffix  is  used  to  mark  the  values  which  the 
respective  quantities  assume  for  8  =  0.  But,  putting  '^  =  0 
in  (1)  and  (2),  we  have 

fl/Q     ^    1,  Xq        ^    V,  Xq  ^    —   —     ,    ,  ,  , 

y.'-o.   y/.l,  <.-^|. 

where  1/p  has  been  written  for  d^jds.    Hence 

-        fi*.  _«"       ^  dp  ,. 

where  p  and  dpjd8  refer  to  the  origin. 

These  formulae  are  useful  in  various  questions  of  *  infini- 
tesimal  geometry.' 


»r.5; («)' 
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Ex,  1.  Thus  the  second  formula  in  (5)  shews  that  the  devia- 
tion of  the  curve  from  the  osculating  circle  at  0  is  ultimately 

since  dpjda  =  0  for  the  circle. 

And,  generally,  for  all  purposes  where  8*  can  be  neglected, 
the  curve  may  be  replaced  by  its  osculating  circle. 

Bx.  2.  Again,  the  normal  at  F  meets  the  normal  at  0  in  a 
point  whose  distance  from  Oiay  +  x  cot  ^.  If  we  neglect  terms 
of  the  second  order  in  «,  this 


r73?=''0-^i;5)- 


p     ^  p*  ds 

Hence  the  distance  of  the  intersection  from  the  centre  of  curva- 
ture at « is  ultimately 

i's <^>- 

When  p  is  a  maximum  or  minimum  we  have  (in  general)  dp/ds  =  0, 
and  the  distance  is  of  a  higher  order,  the  evolute  having  then  a 
cusp  at  the  point  corresponding  to  0. 


EXAMPLES.    LTV. 

1.  cosh  X 006  0;=  1  — ^-r  +  "o  •  -  ••• 

4  I         o  I 

...  .     2V     2^0^^ 

sinhxsinx  =  ar-  -^—  +  ^nrr-  .... 

0  1        iU  J 

2a^     2V 

2.  cosha;sina?  =  a;+-^-: -— -■- ..., 

3  I        0  1 

•  ,  2a«     2V 

8mha;co8a;  =  a;-^-:  --=-r  + .... 

o !       0  1 

o  -,  ,  2aJ»     2V     2V     2V 

3.  er  COB  a;  =  1  +  a?  —  -x h  —  +  . 

3!       4!       5!       7! 

^  .  .     2iB»     2V     2V     2'a:' 

31       5J       6!       7! 
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J  !         4  !  0  ! 

6.  tanhaj  =  a5-Ja^+^iB'-^j^a^+ 

7.  coB'a;=l  -ar+  -77-  —  -s-r+  — 

41        0 ! 

9  /Binary  ^^,^(5^-2)^ 

sin  a;  3 !       6 ! 

sinh^"      Si"*"   el'"""" 


11. 


12.  tan(Jx  +  a;)  =  l  +  2a:+2a:*  +  |a?  +  J^+.... 

13.  log  tan  (Jir  +  a;)  =  2a:  +  ^  +  ^+.... 

,-        ,  ,,.      Isin'tf     1.3sin*tf     1.3.5  sin'^ 

14.  log8ec«Jtf=g-2~-.2:^-^  +  -2-^-g-  + 

15.  If  2>  =  c^/da;,  prove  that 

2>»^oo8«  eos  (aj  sin  a)  =  ^<»««  cos  (a?  sin  a  +  Tia). 
Hence  shew  that 

«««»»cos(ajsina)=l  +a;cosa  + ^.008  2a  +  K-,008  3a+  .. 

16.     Draw  graphs  of  the  functions 

a?  m?      m^ 

respectively,  and  compare  them  with  the  graph  of  sin  a:. 
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17.  Draw  graphs  of  the  functions 

^"2T  2l*^r!' 

respectively^  and  compare  them  with  the  graph  of  cos  x, 

18.  If  *(a)  =  0,     ^(a)  =  0, 

prove  that  in  general 

<f>{x)_4>'{a) 

19.  Prove  that,  in  the  formula  (17)  of  Art.  203,  the  limiting 
value  of  0,  when  h  is  indefinitely  diminished,  is  in  general 

i/(« + 1). 

20.  Prove  that  when  h  is  sufficiently  small  the  error  in 
Simpson's  formula  (Art.  112  (8))  of  approximate  integration  is 
equal  to 

nearly. 

21.  Prove  that  the  mean  value  of  a  function  ^  (x)  over  the 
range  extending  from  x^a-htox^a  +  hiB 

*(«)+|^,*"(«)+|5*''(«)+-- 

Shew  that  this  falls  short  of  the  arithmetic  mean  of  the 
values  at  the  extremities  of  the  range  by 

22.  Shew  that  if,  from  a  given  curve,  another  curve  be  con- 
structed whose  ordinate,  for  any  value  a  of  a^  is  the  mean  of  the 
ordinates  of  the  first  curve  over  the  range  bounded  by  x  =  a  +  A, 
where  A  is  a  given  small  constant,  the  ordinate  of  the  second 
curve  exceeds  that  of  the  first  by  one-third  the  sagitta  of  the  arc 
whose  extremities  are  x  =  a±h. 

28.  Prove  that  if  the  expansions  (4)  of  Art.  208  be  carried  to 
the  order  ^^  the  results  are 

_        1  **     1  **  ^P 
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24.  If  the  values  of  x,  y,  referred  to  the  tangent  and  normal 
at  a  point  0  of  a  curve,  be  developed  in  terms  of  ^,  the  inclina- 
tion of  the  tangent  to  the  axis  of  ac^  the  results  are 


X 


-f^H%i'-ii^-'^)i' 


25.  Prove  that,  with  the  same  axes,  the  coordinates  of  the 
centre  of  curvature  are 

26.  If  0,  P  be  two  adjacent  points  on  a  curve,  and  PQ  be 
drawn  perpendicular  to  the  chord  OP,  to  meet  the  normal  at  O 
in  Q,  then  ultimately  OQ  =  2p. 

27.  If  equal  small  lengths  OP,  OT  be  measured  along  the  arc 
of  a  curve,  and  along  the  tangent  at  the  point  0,  and  if  jS  be  the 
limiting  position  of  the  intersection  of  PT  produced  with  the 
normal  at  0,  then  OB  =  Zp. 

28.  The  perpendicular  to  a  chord  OP  at  its  middle  point 
meets  the  normal  at  0  a  distance  from  the  centre  of  curvature 
ultimately  equal  to  ^sdp/dsy  where  8  =  OP. 

29.  The  tangents  at  two  adjacent  points  P,  Q  of  a  curve  meet 
in  Ty  and  V  is  the  middle  point  of  the  chord  PQ,  Prove  that 
TF  makes  with  the  normal  to  the  curve  an  angle  tan"^  {^dp/ds), 

30.  Prove  that  if  PQ  be  a  small  arc  (a)  of  a  curve,  the  arc 
exceeds  the  chord  by  ^«'/p^  and  the  sum  of  the  tangents  at  P 
and  Q  exceeds  the  arc  by  y^Ip*- 

31.  Prove  that  the  form  of  a  curve  near  a  cusp  is  given  by 

approximately,  where  a  =  \dpld^. 

32.  Prove  that  the  form  of  a  curve  near  a  point  of  inflexion 
is  given  by 

approximately,  where  c  is  the  curvature. 
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33.  If  P  be  any  point  on  a  curve,  the  form  of  the  evolute  of 
the  part  near  F^  referred  to  the  centre  of  curvature  at  i'  as 
origin,  is  in  general  given  by 

where  a=  ^dpjd^. 

34.  Prove  that  if  P  be  a  point  of  maximum  or  minimum 
curvature,  the  form  of  the  evolute  is 

approximately,  where  a  =  Id^pjdij^, 

209.    Fnnctloni  of  leveral  Independent  Variables. 
Partial  DeriyatlTee  of  Hlfl^her  Ordera . 

If  11  be  a  function  of  two  or  more  independent  variables 
x^y,  ...,  the  partial  derivatives 

du     du 

di'   dy' (^^ 

will  themselves  in  general  be  functions  of  x,  y,  ...,  and  be 
susceptible  of  differentiation  with  respect  to  these  several 
variables. 

Thus,  if  u  =  <t>{x,y) (2), 

we  can  form  the  second  derivatives 

d^(du\      d^(du\      d_fdu\      d^(du\ 
dx\dx)'  dy\dx)'  dx\dy)'  dy\dy)' 

or,  as  they  are  usually  written, 

Vu      ?Fu       2hi      ?hi 

d^'  dydx'  dxdy'   dy*  ^  ^' 

It  will  be  noticed  that  there  is  (primarily)  a  distinction  of 
meaning  between  the  second  and  third  of  these  symbols,  the 
operations  indicated  being  performed  in  inverse  orders  in  the 
two  cases.  It  will  be  shewn,  however,  in  Art.  210  that  under 
certain  conditions,  which  are  generally  satisfied  in  practice, 
the  results  are  identical 

The  first  derivatives  of  ^  (x,  y)  are  sometimes  denoted  by 

<l>x(^,  y\    <^(^,  y)  (4), 
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and  the  second  derivatives  (3)  by 

^«r(a?,y),   <Aif«(a?,y),    4>xy{a:,y\   <hw(«, y)...(5). 

These  are  often  abbreviated  into 

^>     i>y  • (6)» 

and  ^tnt      4>yst>      4>9y,      4^   CO* 

respectively. 

Fx.  1.    If  u  =  A7r^ (8), 

we  have  ^^mAa^h/^,    ^  =  nAixf^^ (9), 

ox  cy 

^  =  mniiaJ*"  V"*  =  — (10). 

Ex.2.     If  z  =  at&n-'^ (11), 

X 

^    ,  dz  ay         9z        (ix  ,-^. 

''''^''^  ai=-;?T7'  J^  =  J?^ ^^^^ 

a^-(^+V)*'  ay^"  (a^  +  y*)'  ""a^ay'  dt/""  {a^•^y'f"^^'^^' 
210.    Proof  of  the  OommiitatlTe  Propeity- 

Let  t*  =  ^(«,y) (1), 

and  let  us  suppose  that  the  functions 

du     du      chi       Vu  .^^ 

^'  dx'  ay'   dydx'  dxdy — -.C^) 

are  continuous  Over  a  finite  range  of  the  variables,  including 
the  values  considered.  We  proceed  to  shew  that,  under  these 
conditions, 

dydx     dxdy ..-..V  /. 

To  this  end,  we  consider  the  fraction 
^  j^.x     ^(a?-f&,  y  +  fc)-<^(a?-fA,y)-^(a?,y-fA?)  +  <^(a?.y) 

(4)> 
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in  which  a?,  y  are  regarded  as  fixed,  whilst  A,  k  will  (finally) 
be  made  infinitely  small. 

Let  us  write,  for  a  moment, 

F{x)^4>{x,y  +  k)-if>{x,y)  (5). 

By  the  mean-value  theorem  of  Art.  66  (8),  we  have 

F{x-\'h)-F{x)^hF'{x^-e,h) (6), 

or,  in  fall, 

{^(a?  +  A,  y-f  A:)-^(a:  +  A,  y)]-[^{x,  y-\-k)-<l>(x,  y)} 

^h{<f>^{x  +  0A  y+k)-<f>^(x+0A  y)]  .-.(7), 

where  1  >  ^i  >  0,  the  value  of  y  not  being  varied  in  this 
process.     Hence 

/c 
If  we  now  write 

f(y)^M^+OA  y) (9). 

we  have,  by  a  second  application  of  the  theorem  referred  to, 

f(y+J^)-/(y)=¥'(3/+ojc) (10). 

or 

<l>x(^'^OA  y+k)-<f>^(x'\'0A  y)=^k4>y^{x'¥6iK  y  +  0Jc) 

(11). 

Hence  x(^'  k)  =  ^ya,(x-{'0A  y  +  djc) (12), 

where  di,  0^  lie  between  0  and  1. 

By  a  similar  process  we  could  shew  that 

X(A,  *)  =  <^^(^  +  ^/A,  y  +  tf/i) (13), 

where  0i,  0^  also  lie  between  0  and  1. 

These  results  are  exact,  provided  a?  +  A,  y  +  k  lie  within 
the  range  of  the  variables  for  which  the  conditions  above 
postulated  hold.  If  we  now  diminish  h  and  k  indefinitely,  it 
follows  firom  the  comparison  of  (12)  and  (13),  and  fi'om  the 
continuity  of  the  derivatives,  that 

4>yx{^,  y)  =  ^«y(«>  y)  (14), 

as  was  to  be  proved*. 

*  This  proof  appears  to  be  due  to  Osaian  Bonnet.    An  alternative  proof 
is  indioated  in  Art.  211. 
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It  appears  from  (4)  that 

-  k  ^^^^• 

Henoe  lim;^  Hm^  X  (***)  =  *ii«  («,  y) (16). 

Similarly,  we  find 

limjk«o  linifc^  X  (^  *)=*«»(«»  y) G^). 

If,  then,  we  could  assume  that  the  limiting  value  of  Uie 
fraction  (4),  when  h  and  k  are  indefinitely  diminished,  is  unique, 
and  independent  of  the  order  in  which  these  quantities  are  made 
to  vanish,  the  theorem  (3)  would  follow  at  once.  A  simple 
example  shews,  however,  that  the  assumption  is  not  legitimate 
without  further  examination.     If 

A*  — ifc* 

we  have 

lim^^  ]hnj^/{hy  k)  =  -l,     lim^^  lim»^/(A,  *)  =  +  !. 
Eos,    The  condition  that 

Mdx^Ndy  (18) 

should  be  an  exact  difierential  (Art.  174)  is 

dAf^dN'  ..q. 

■^"^ ^^^^• 

For  if  the  expression  (18)  be  equal  to  du,  we  have 

^=£'  ^=1 w 

and  therefore  each  of  the  partial  derivatives  in  (19)  is  equal  to 
^ujdydx  or  ^uldxdy. 

Conversely,  we  can  shew  that^  if  the  condition  (19)  hold,  (18) 
will  be  an  exact  difi*erential.  Let  v  denote  the  function  fMdx, 
obtained  by  integrating  as  if  y  were  constant.    We  have,  then, 

S=^ (21). 
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and  therefore  —  =  —  =  —  -    , 

ax      oy      oxoy 


.;  ^^^ 


i(^-i)-» «• 


'  This  shews  (Art.  56)  that  the  function  N  —dvfdy  is  constant  so 
far  as  a;  is  concerned.     Denoting  its  value  by  f  (y),  we  have 

^=g+/'(y)  (23). 

Hence,  if  we  write  u  =  v+/{y)  (24), 

we  have,  by  (21)  and  (23), 

;:  ^=^'  ^=^ <25). 

and  therefore  Mdx  +  Ndy  =  du (26)*- 

It  follows  from  the  above  theorem  that  in  the  case  of  a 
function  of  any  number  of  independent  variables  x^y,  z^ ... 
the  operations 

ill 

dx'  dy'  dz"" 
or,  as  we  may  denote  them  for  shortness, 

-^Xf  -^yj  -^Zi  ••• 

are  in  general  commutative,  i.e.  the  result  of  any  number  of 

them  is  independent  of  the  order  in  which  they  are  performed. 

For  example, 

=  I)J)J)yU  =  etc. 

21L    Eztension  of  Taylor's  Theorem. 

\^       Let  ^(a?,  y)  be  a  function  of  x  and  y  which,  with  its  de- 
rivatives up  to  a  certain  order,  is  continuous  for  all  values 
3^  iof  the  variables  considered.    It  may  be  required  to  find  the 
,  /j/^xpansion  of 

^  ^(a  +  A,  6  +  A) (1) 


\,.' 


'  •  *  Cf.  Murray,  DiffereiUi€d  Equatiana  (1897),  p.  197. 


L. 
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in  ascending  powers  of  h  and  k.  We  shall  here  investigate 
the  expansion  as  fiur  as  the  terms  of  the  second  degree  in 
h  and  k. 

First  expanding  in  powers  of  A,  we  have,  by  Taylor's 
Theorem, 

^(a  +  A,  6  +  *)==  ^(a,  6  +  *)+A^,(a,  6 +  ifc) 

+  iA'*«(a,6  +  fc)+ (2). 

Again,  by  the  same  theorem, 

^(a, 6  +  fc)  =  ^ (a,  6)  +  A</>y (a,  6)  +  ii»^(a,  b)  +  ...\ 
^,(a,6  +  *)  =  i»(a,  b)  +  k<f>y^(a,b)  +  ...  1(3). 

Substituting  in  (2),  we  find 

^  (a  +  A,  6  +  A)  =  ^  (a,  6)  +  {A^«  (a,  6)  +  A?</iy  (a,  6)} 

+  i  {A»^«(a,  ft)  +  2hJcif>y^{a,  h)  +  k'4>yy{a,  h)]  + (4). 

If  we  regard  the  forms  of  the  several '  remainders '  (Art. 
203)  in  the  preliminary  expansions,  it  appears  that  the  re- 
mainder in  (4)  will  be  of  the  form 

|j{iJA»  +  3iSfA»ifc  +  32%A«+Z73fc»} (5), 

where  i2,  /S,  T,  U  are  functions  of  a,  h.  A,  k  which  remain  finite 
when  A,  k  are  indefinitely  diminished.  The  remainder  is 
therefore  of  the  third  order  in  A,  k. 

The  conditions  for  the  validity  of  the  foregoing  result  are 
that  ^  {Xy  y)  and  its  derivatives  up  to  the  thinl  oraer  should 
be  continuous  for  all  values  of  the  variable  considered. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  in  the  pix)of  of  (4)  it  was  not 
necessary  to  aasmne  that 

^^(a>6)  =  ^^(a,5)  (6). 

If  we  had  begun  by  expanding  (1)  in  powers  of  k  (\Dstead  of  h) 
we  should  have  arrived  at  a  result  similar  to  (4),  but  witii 
^oy  (a,  h)  in  place  of  ^  (a,  6).  From  a  comparison  of  the  two 
forms  we  can  obtain  an  independent  proof  of  the  theorem  of 
Art.  210. 
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With  a  slight  change  of  notation  we  may  write  (4)  in  the 
form 


+ 


i("S-^lt^«'^)^ ('). 


where,  on  the  right-hand,  (f>  stands  for  ^  {x,  y),    A  more 
compact  form  is 

^  (a:  +  A,  y  +  A)  =  ^  (a?,  y)  +  ( A^,  +  k^) 

+  i  {h^4>M  +  2A*^a5y  +  l<^<f>jfy)  + (8). 

Again,  if  u  be  any  function  of  the  independent  variables 
a;,  y,  and  if,  as  in  Art  60,  hu  denote  the  increment  of  u  due 
to  given  increments  ix,  hy  of  these  variables,  the  formula  is 
equivalent  to 

ox         oy 

(9)*. 


8..»S.+»S,+t^(S.).+2|^8.8,+^(^+... 


Ex.  To  prove  that  if  ^  (a;,  y)  be  a  homogeneous  function  of 
X,  y,  of  degree  m,  we  have 

«*B  +  y^  =  »»* (10), 

a*<^  +  2a;y<^ay  +  y'^yy  =  m(m-l)«^ (11). 

The  general  definition  of  a  homogeneous  function  of  degree  m 
is  that  if  X  and  y  be  altered  in  any  ratio  /i,  the  function  is  altered 
in  the  ratio  fi*,  or 

*(/^  w)=A***(«>y) (12). 

In  this  equality,  let  us  put  /a  =  1  +  £.     Since 

<^(aj  +  arf,  y  +  y<)  =  <^(aj,  y)  +  <  (i»^»  +  y<^y) 

+  i<"  (a*<^«»  +  2ajy<^  +  y"<^)  +  ... 
by  (8),  and 

(i+0"'*(«^y)=((i  +  '««  +  ^^T^^<'  +  .-)^ 

*  The  extension  of  the  inveetigationB  of  thiB  Art.  to  oases  where  there  are 
three  or  more  independent  yariables  will  be  obvioos. 

38—2 
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by  the  Binomial  Theorem,  the  results  (10)  and  (11)  wiU  follow, 
on  equating  coefficients  of  t  and  ^. 

The  above  are  particular  cases  of  '  Euler's  Theorem  of  Homo- 
geneous Functions.' 

212.  Maxima  and  Minima  of  a  Fonction  of  Two 
Variables.    Oeometiical  Interpretation. 

We  may  utilize  the  preceding  result  to  carry  a  step 
further  the  discussion  (see  Art.  59)  of  the  maxima  and 
minima  of  a  function  (u)  of  two  independent  variables  {x,  y). 

It  appears  from  Art  211  (9)  that  when  Sx,  Sy  are 
continually  diminished  in  absolute  value,  preserving  any 
given  ratio  to  one  another,  the  sign  of  ^  is  ultimately  that  of 

^^*%^ <'^ 

Unless  du[dx  and  du/dy  both  vanish,  the  sign  of  (1)  is  reversed 
b^  reversing  the  signs  of  Bx  and  Sy.  Hence  for  some  varia- 
tions  Su  will  be  positive,  and  for  others  negative.  In  other 
words,  u  cannot  be  a  maximum  or  minimum  unless  we  have 

|?=0,     1^  =  0 (2)» 

>^  OX  oy 

simultaneously. 

Let  us  now  suppose  the  conditions  (2)  to  be  fulfilled.  We 
have,  then, 

««=i{g«+2a^&'8y+g(%)'}  + (3). 

.  When  Bx  and  Sy  are  sufficiently  small,  the  sign  of  Su  will 
be  that  of  the  terms  written.  Now  it  is  known  from  Algebra 
that  the  sign  of  a  homogeneous  quadratic  function 

A^  +  2H^'\'Bv'  (4) 

is  invariable,  if  (and  only  if) 

AB>H* (5), 

*  It  IB  asBoined  in  the  investigation  of  Art.  211  that  these  deiiTatives  are 
oontinaone  and  therefore  finite.  That  is,  we  exclude  ab  initio  the  two- 
dimensional  analogues  of  the  oases  oonsiderod  in  Art.  51. 
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and  that  the  sign  is  then  that  of  A  (or  B).  We  infer  that 
when  the  conditions  (2)  are  satisfied  &u  will  have  the  same 
sign  for  all  values  of  |S^|  and  \8y\  not  exceeding  certain 
limits,  provided 


da^  dy^     \dxdy)    ^^^' 


and  that  the  sign  will  then  be  that  of  dhi/da^  and  dhijdyK 
And  u  will  be  a  maximum  or  minimum  according  as  this  sign 
is  negative  or  positive. 

Tf                            3JHi  ^     /  ?hi  Y  ,^. 

^*  da^df'^Xdx^)    ^'^' 

then  for  some  values  of  the  ratio  hyjhx  the  increment  of  u 
will  be  positive,  for  others  negative,  and  the  value  of  u, 
though  '  stationary '  (cf.  Art.  50)  is  neither  a  maximum  nor  a 
minimum. 

^^  a^  a^"  V3%j ^^^ 

the  terms  which  appear  on  the  right-hand  side  of  (3)  are 
equal  to  ±  the  square  of  a  linear  function  of  hx  and  Sy,  and 
therefore  vanish  for  a  particular  value  of  the  ratio  hyjhx. 
Since  hu  is  then  of  the  third  order  it  appears  that  there  is  in 
general  neither  a  maximum  nor  a  mimmum,  but  the  point 
cannot  be  absolutely  decided  without  continuing  the  expan- 
sion further.  The  same  remark  applies  when  the  second 
derivatives  d^/de^,  ^hijdxdy,  d^/dj^  all  vanish. 

The  preceding  investigation  has  an  interesting  geometrical 
interpretation.  If,  as  in  Art.  45,  z  be  the  vertical  ordinate  of  a 
suriauce^  and  x,  y  rectangular  coordinates  in  a  horizontal  plane,  the 
first  condition  for  a  point  of  maximum  or  minimum  tJtitude  is 
that 

S=«-  S-" <'> 

simultaneously.  Since  these  equations  ensure  that  hz  shall  be  of 
the  second  order  in  &b,  5^,  it  follows  that  at  the  point  (P,  say,) 
in  question  the  tangent  line  to  every  vertical  section  through  P 
will  be  horizontal ;  in  other  words,  we  have  a  horizontal  tangent 
plane. 
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We  have  next  to  examine  whether  the  surface  cuts  the 
tangent  plane  at  P.  Along  the  line  of  intersection  (if  any), 
we  shall  have  &;  =  0,  and  therefore  from  (3),  if  we  put  Sy  =  m&c, 
and  finally  make  &b  vanish,  the  directions  of  the  tangent  lines  at 
F  to  the  curve  of  intersection  are  determined  by 

IAm  S0Lw  ^9dLw 

a?  +  2j^'"  +  ^m«=0  (10). 

This  quadratic  in  m  will  have  imaginary  roots  if 

the  surface  then,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  P,  will  lie 
wholly  on  one  side  of  the  tangent  plane,  and  the  contour-line  at 
P  reduces  to  a  point.  Hence  P  will  be  a  point  of  maximum  or 
minimum  altitude  according  as  ^jda?  and  ^zjd^  are  negative  or 
positive,  i.0.  (Art.  68)  according  as  the  vertical  sections  parallel 
to  the  planes  zx  and  zy  are  convex  or  concave  upwards.  If  we 
imagine  the  axes  of  as,  y  to  be  rotated  in  their  own  plane,  we  can 
infer  that  every  vertical  section  through  P  is  in  this  case  convex 
upwards,  or  concave  upwards,  respectively. 

»'^*>*  ^^*(aS^)  <12). 

the  roots  of  (10)  are  real  and  distinct.  The  oontour-line  has  a 
node  at  P,  the  two  branches  separating  the  parts  of  the  surface 
which  lie  above  the  tangent  plwe  from  those  which  lie  below. 

a«"  ay* 

the  roots  of  (10)  are  real  and  coincident.  The  contour-line  has 
in  general  a  cusp  at  P,  and  the  question  as  to  whether  the 
altitude  at  P  is  a  maximum  or  minimum  cannot  be  determined 
without  further  investigation. 

Ex,  1.     Let  »  =  a:«-3aaj»-4V  +  C (14). 

This  makes  ^=3a!(iB-2a),    ^  =  -^y  (16), 

^  =  6(«-a),  —  =  0,    ^  =  -8a  (16). 

The  conditions  (9)  are  satisfied  by  a;  =  0,  y  =  0,  and  also  by 
x  —  a,  y  —  0.     The  former  solution  satisfies  the  inequality  (11), 


""-{Si) ("^ 
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and  since  ch/df^  is  negative,  zIsa  maasimum.  The  latter  solution 
comes  under  (12);  z  is  then  neither  a  maximum  nor  a  minimum. 
The  contour-lines  for  this  case  are  shewn  in  Fig.  74,  p.  335. 

Ex.2.    Let        «  =  (aJ^  +  y»)»-2a»(a:«-y»)+C (17). 

We  find         ~=4aj(a:»  +  y»-a»),  J=4y(««  +  y»  +  a«) (18), 

vx  dy 

g  =  4(3«.  +  y«-«'),  3|^  =  8«>,.  |=4(a^  +  V  +  ««)  ...(19). 

The  real  solutions  of  (9)  are,  in  this  case,  a;  =  0,  y  =  0,  and 
26=  +  a,  y  =  0.  The  former  values  fulfil  the  relation  (12),  so  that 
z  is  neither  a  maximum  nor  a  minimum.  The  solutions  x  =  ±a, 
y  =  0  satisfy  (11),  and,  since  they  make  ^jda?  positive,  z  is  then 
a  minimum.  The  contour-lines  of  the  surface  (17)  are  shewn  in 
Fig.  113,  p.  389.  The  surface  has  two  symmetrical  hollows  with 
the  'bar'  between  them.  If  we  reverse  the  sign  of  the  right- 
hand  side  of  (17),  we  get  two  peaks,  with  the  'pass'  between 
them. 

213.    Applicatiomi  of  Partial  Differentiation. 

Numerous  problems  of  partial  differentiation  present 
themselves  in  geometrical  and  physical  questions.  As  a 
rule,  they  are  best  dealt  with  as  they  arise;  but  we  give 
one  or  two  simple  cases  which  may  serve  to  elucidate  the 
chief  points  to  be  attended  to. 

P.    Let  u  =  <f>(v)   (1), 

where  v  is  a  function  of  the  independent  variables  x,  y ;  and 
let  it  be  required  to  form  the  successive  partial  derivatives 
of  u  with  respect  to  these  variables. 

By  Art.  89  we  have 


Again, 

a^==a^*  ^'^•aS'"*  (^>a^=*  (^>3i9i"^*  <^>a^ 

W, 
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and  86  on. 

Ex,  1.     Let         »  =  <jb(iB-ci)  +  x(a  +  c<) (6), 

where  the  variables  x  and  t  are  independent. 

Fatting  a  —  c^  =  tt,     x  +  ct=-v, 

for  shortness,  we  find 

|=*'(«)+x'H  !=-«*'(«)+ ex' («) (n 

g  =  r(«)  +  x"(«).     §=c»^"(«)  +  Cx"(«)  ...(8). 

^^°«^  a?=^^ W. 

2*».    Let  u^(f>(x,y)  (10), 

where  x^  y  are  given  functions  of  the  independent  variable  t ; 
and  let  it  be  required  to  calculate  the  derivatives  of  u  with 
respect  to  t     We  have,  by  Art.  62,  1**, 

du ^d4>dx     d<t>  dy  ,^ . 

'dt^diU'^dy'di  ^  ^ 

Differentiating  again,  we  find 

dt^^dx  de"     dy  dt*  "*"  dt[dx)  ^"^  dt  [dyJ  dt'^^' 

Now,  by  the  theorem  referred  to, 

d  /d^\  ^  d_  fd^\  dx      a_  /a^\  dy 
dt  \dx)     dx  \dx)  dt  "*"  dy  \dx)  dt ' 

and  i/'^^U  1  (^A\^^l(l^\^ 

dt  \dy)  "  dx  [dyJ  dt  ^  dy  \dy)  dt ' 

Substituting  in  (12),  and  recalling  the  commutative  property 
established  m  Art.  210,  we  have 

^^d^d'x     d^(^     ff^  /dxy        d^ff}  dxdy     ^  fdyy 
df      dx  3r*      dy  d^      da^\dt)  "^    dxdy  dt  dt  "*"  dyA^J 

(13). 
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The  process  might  be  continued,  but  it  is  seldom  necessary 
to  proceed  beyond  this  stage. 

This  process  is  sometimes  required  when  we  transform  the 
coordinates  in  a  dynamical  problem.  Thus,  to  change  from 
rectangular  to  polar  coordinates  in  two  dimensions,  we  have 

x  =  r  COB  0,     y  =  r  sin  ^, 

and  the  above  method  enables  us  to  express  d^x/dt*  and  d^y/dt* 
in  terms  of  the  differential  coefficients  of  r  and  6  with  respect 
tot. 

3^  Let  y  be  a  function  of  a?,  defined  '  implicitly '  by  the 
equation 

<^(^,y)  =  0 (14); 

it  is  required  to  calculate  the  successive  derivatives  of  y  with 
respect  to  x. 

We  have,  as  in  Art.  62, 

1^  +  1*^  =  0 (15). 

OX     oy  ax 

If  we  differentiate  this  with  respect  to  x,  we  find 

dx\dx/      dx\dyj  dx     oy  daf  ^    ^ 

Now,  by  Art.  62, 

dx  \dx/  ""  dx  \dxj     dy  \dxj  dx ' 

_d  /d^\  ^  d_  /d^\      d_  /d^\  dy 
dx  \dy)     dx  \dy)     dy  \dy)  dx ' 
Hence  (16)  becomes 

da^^    dxdydx^df\dx)  "^ dy  da^^     ^''^     ^' 

If  we  substitute  in  this  the  value  of  dyfdx  from  (15),  we  can 
find  d^y/da^,  Again,  differentiating  (17)  we  could  find  dh/jda^ 
and  so  on. 

The  above  process  is  sometimes  useful  in  the  geometrical 
applications  of  the  subject.  It  may  be  noticed  that  (17)  is 
included  in  (13)  by  putting  <  =  «,  m  =  0. 
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4^    Let  u=t^(f,i7) (18), 

where  f,  rf  are  eiven  functions  of  x  and  y,  and  let  it  be 
required  to  calculate  the  second  partial  derivatives  of  u  with 
respect  to  x  and  y. 

We  have 

3tt_3M3|9u3i7      du^dud^     dudti        .-^^ 

9a?""3f3a?     817  3a?'    3y''3f3y     9^7  9y 

^  a>M_auyf    /3«u9f    y^  3iy\af 

^^^^  dx'''d^da^'^\d^dx^d^dvdx)dx 

du?hi     /  9^  8f     9*u9i7\3i7 
9i7  9a:*      \9f  9i7  9a?     917"  9a:/  9a? 

^9;4A/9fy   g_9^9|95    ^(^y 

d^[dx)  ^    d^dvdxdx'^dvAdx) 
9u9»f     9u9^ 

^9f9a:»  +  9i7  9a?» ^^"^ 

In  like  maimer  we  should  find 

^^9»u9|9|      9n«_  (d^dfi     d^drA     ^9^95 
9a?9y  ""  9f  9a?  9y     9f9i7\9a?9y     dydxj     dtj^dxdy 

+  ^^^^^ (21) 

d^dxdy     dfjdxdy 


^  _  9»w /9f  \«     o  9^  9f  9^     _^ 
9y»~9fA?y>'  "^    9f 9i; 9y 9y "*" -^  ^^^   ' 


■*"9f  9^'*"9^9^«  ^^*^- 

JSie.  2.    To  change  from  rectangular  to  polar  coordinates  in  the 
expression 

%*w <^'^ 

Putting  aj  =  roo8fl,     y  =  r8in0 (24), 

we  find 

8u  dudx     dudy  ^du      .    ^du 

^  dxor     dy  dr  dx  dy  I       /"gS) 

du  dudx     dudy        /      .    j%du  a^\ 

8?  =  &a#  +  ^i=''(""°*a^''*^*^l 
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whence 
Hence 


8*w 


=  (co8(?|:-8mtf^)(coB(?g.8mfl^),^^^^^ 


It  is  not  necessary  to  perform  all  the  operations  indicated,  as 
several  of  the  terms  will  obviously  cancel  when  we  form  the  sum 
(23).     The  remaining  terms  give 

KXAMPLTO.    LV. 

1.    If  u-   ^ 


«  +  y 

verify  the  relations  a?  r-  +  y  5-  =  **> 

ox        oy 

2.     If  «  =  a:»tan-»?^-y»tan-i-, 

«  y 

prove  that  ^-^  =  -j— f  . 

dscdy     OCT  ■{■  y^ 

3.    If  «=^(«)+/(y), 

prove  that  :r— r-  «  0. 

Conversely  shew  that^  if  ^zjdxdy  =  0,  «  must  have  the  above 
form. 

4.     Prove  that  the  equation 
is  satisfied  by  ^  =  (  At'^  +  -s  )  ©os  n  (tf  -  a). 
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5.  Prove  that  any  differential  equation  of  the  type 

Z' (aj*  +  3^)  (ajflte  +  y (iy) +/ ^|V«rfy  -  ydb:)  =  0 
becomes  exact  on  division  by  sc*  -i-  y*. 

6.  Prove  that 

sinh  ydx  —  sin  xdy 

coshy-cosa; 
is  an  exact  differential  of  a  function  u ;  and  find  u. 

prove  that  a  function  ^  exists  such  that 

6^        9^        90     9^ 

^  ^  ^        dSB 

and  that  ^+^  =  0. 

cor      oy^ 

8.    If  g.lg     lg=o. 

prove  that  a  function  ^  exists  such  that 

and  that  ^  satisfies  the  same  partial  differential  equation  as  ^ 

prove  that  a  function  ^  exists  such  that 

3^    _la^       9^_ld^ 

Sk"      9y"      y  9y 

10.     Prove  that  in  the  surface 

as  =  0^  -  y*, 

the  ordinate  (z)  is  stationary,  but  not  a  maximum  or  minimum, 
when  a;  =  0,  y  =  0.     Sketch  the  contour-lines  of  the  surface. 
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11.  Prove  by  means  of    the  rule   of  Art.    212  that  the 
parallelepiped  of  least  surface  for  a  given  volume  is  a  cube. 

12.  If  ^,  ^,  C  be  the  vertices  of  a  triangle,  and  P  a  variable 
point,  the  sum 

PA^  +  PB*  +  PC* 

is  a  minimum  when  P  coincides  with  the  mass-centre  of  three 
equal  particles  at  A,  B^  C. 

13.  With  the  same  notation,  the  sum 

is  a  minimum  when  P  coincides  with  the  mass-centre  of  three 
particles  m^,  tn,,  m^  situate  at  Ay  B,  C. 

14.  Find  for  what  values  ot  x,  y  the  ordinate  of  the  surface 

is  stationary. 

[The  values  are  o^  a,  and  0,  0.     The  latter  do  not  make  z  a 
maximum  or  minimum.] 

15.  Prove  that  the  ordinate  of  the  surface 

is  stationary,  but  not  a  maximum  or  minimum,  when  as «  0,  ^  =  0. 
Sketch  the  contour  lines. 

16.  Find  for  what  values  of  x,  y  the  function 

iC*  +  y*-2(a;-y)« 
is  stationary. 

[There  is  a  maximum  when  a?  =  0,  y  ==  0,  and  two  minima  when 

17.  Prove  that  the  function 

has  a  minimum  value  when  a;  =  0,  y  =  0,  and  a  stationary  value 
which  is  neither  a  maximum  nor  a  minimum  when  x  =  0,  y  =  ±  1. 

18.  Prove  that  the  ordinate  of  the  surface 

z  -f{aa?  +  2hacy  +  6y*) 

is  in  general  stationary  when  a;  =  0,  y  =  0,  and  examine  whether 
it  is  a  maximum  or  minimum.  Sketch  the  contour-lines  in  the 
several  ca8e& 
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19.      If 


-At). 


du        6w  -. 
prove  that  *^'*"^ai/~  ' 

20.  If  «=/(a?  +  j^, 
prove  that 

21.  If  w  =  /H 
where  r  =  J{qi^  +  y*),  prove  that 

■ 

22.  If  Vi'  stand  for  the  operator  ^Ida?  +  d'/d^,  prove  that 

ViMogr  =  0, 
where  r  =  J{(x  -  o)«  +  (y  -  /3)*}. 

23.  If  «=/(«• +  y»+«*), 
prove  that 

24.  K  «=/(»•), 
where  r  =  ^/(as*  +  y*  + «?),  prove  that 

25.  If  V*  stand  for  the  operator  ^Ido^  +  a^/a^+a^/aap*,  prove  that 

^r  =  -,         v'-^O, 
r  r 

where  r  =  ^{(a  -  o)»  +  (y  -  )8)"  +  («  -  y)»}. 
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26.  With  the  same  meaning  of  v",  prove  that  if 

-  du     dv     dw     ^ 

and  —  H —  -J =  0, 

dx     dy      dz 

then  V*  (^*^  +  yt?  +  zw)  =  0. 

27.  If  lAy  t7  be  two  functions  of  x,  y,  z  satisfying  the  equations 
^u  =  0,  ^*v  =■  0,  and  if  t;  be  a  function  of  u,  then  v  must  be  of  the 
form  Au  +  B, 

28b     If  x=ircos$,        ff^rsiaO, 

where  r,  $  are  functions  of  t,  prove  that 


smtf  +  ^costf=^^(r«^). 


29.    If 


u  =  af<^(|), 


verify  that  ®  Si  **"  ^ ^  =nw, 

30.     If  y  -  n« =/(aj  -  ww), 

prove  that  «i     +«-  =  !. 

ex        cy 

3L    If  -r=(-a)/(|^f), 

prove  that  («-*)g^  +  (y--i8)~  =  «-y. 

32.     If       x*-cGosh^coBi7y       y  ==  c  sinh  £  sini;, 
prove  that 

a*tt    a^tt    ...    ,  „ .        ft  X /3*tt    s't^x 

g^  +  ^  =  ic«(coeh  2^-006  2,)  (^^  +  ^j. 
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33.  If  ^,  17  be  carrent  coordinates,  the  equations  of  the 
tangent  and  normal  at  any  point  {x,  y)  on  the  curve 

are  ((  -  a:)  ^„  +  (1;  -  y)  ^^  =  0, 

and  (f -«)/*»  =  (17-3^)/^, 

respectively. 

34.  If  y  be  a  function  of  x  determined  by  the  equation 

prove  that  -^  =  ^  ^y^  "  ^<^«;^^ay  +  4>x4^ 

35.  Prove  that  the  curvature  at  any  point  of  the  curve 

36.  Prove  that  if  at  a  point  on  the  curve 

^(«,y)  =  0 

we  have  ^  =  0,        ^y  =  0, 

simultaneously,  then  two  (real  or  imaginary)  branches  of  the 
curve  pass  through  that  point,  whose  directions  are  given  by  the 
quadratic 

Hence  shew  that  the  point  is  a  node,  a  cusp,  or  an  isolated 
point,  according  as 

37.  If  the  expansion  of  Art.  211  (7)  be  continued,  the  terms 
of  order  n  are  given  by  the  expression 


^(*4-'*^)"*^'^y>- 


38.     If  ^  (a:,  y)  be  a  homogeneous  function  of  degree  fn» 
prove  that 

=  m(m  — 1)  ...  (m  — n  +  l)^(aj^  y). 
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NUMERICAL    TABLES. 


A.   Table  of  Squares  of  Numben  firom  10  to  100. 


0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

1 

100 

121 

144 

169 

196 

225 

256 

289 

324 

361 

2 

400 

441 

484 

529 

576 

625 

676 

729 

784 

841 

3 

900 

961 

1024 

1089 

1156 

1225 

1296 

1369 

1444 

1521 

4 

1600 

1681 

1764 

1849 

1936 

2025 

2116 

2209 

2304 

2401 

5 

2600 

2601 

2704 

2809 

2916 

3025 

3136 

3249 

3364 

3481 

6 

3600 

3721 

3844 

3969 

4096 

4225 

4356 

4489 

4624 

4761 

7 

4900 

5041 

5184 

5329 

5476 

5625 

5776 

5929 

6084 

6241 

8 

6400 

6561 

6724 

6889 

7056  '  7225 

7396 

7569 

7744 

7921 

9 

8100 

8281 

8464 

8649 

8836 

9025  9216 

9409 

9604  9801 

B.  1.   Table  of  Square-Boote  of  Numben  firom  O 
to  10^  at  Intervals  of  -1. 


0 

-1 

-2 

•3 

-4 

-5 

-6 

•7 

•8 

•9 

f 

0 

0 

•316 

-447 

•548 

-632 

•707 

•775 

-837 

•894 

-949 

1 

1-000 

1-049 

1-095 

1-140 

1-183 

1-225 

1-265 

1-304 

1*342 

1-378 

2 

1-414 

1-449 

1-483 

1-517 

1-549 

1*581 

1-612 

1-643 

1-673 

1-703 

3 

1-732 

1-761 

1-789 

1-817 

1-844 

1-871 

1-897 

1-924 

1-949 

1*975 

4 

2-000 

2-025 

2-049 

2-074 

2-098 

2121 

2-145 

2-168 

2-191 

2*214 

5 

2-236 

2*258 

2-280 

2-302 

2-324 

2-345 

2-366 

2-387 

2-408 

2-429 

6 

2-449 

2*470 

2-490 

2-510 

2-530 

2-550 

2-569 

2-588 

2-608 

2-627 

7 

2-646 

2*665 

2-683 

2-702 

2-720 

2-739 

2-767 

2-776 

2-793 

2-811 

8 

2*828 

2*846 

2-864 

2-881 

2-898 

2-915 

2-933 

2-950 

2-966 

2-983 

9 

3-000 

3017 

3033 

3-050 

3-066 

3*082 

3-098 

3*114 

3*130 

3-146 

10  3162 

L. 
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B.  2.    Table  of  Square-Roots  of  Ifumben  from 
10  to  100,  at  Intenrals  of  1. 


0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

1 

3-162 

3-317 

3-464 

3-606 

3-742    3-873 

4-000    4-123 

4-243 

4*359 

2 

4-472    4-583 

4-690 

4-796 

4-899    5-000    5-099  j  5196  '  5*292  '  5*385 

3 

5-477  1  5-568 

5-657 

5-745 

5-831    5-916    6-000  1  6-083    6164 

6*245 

4 

6-325  j  6-403 

6-481 

6-557 

6-633  1  6-708    6782  '  6856    6-928 

7-000 

5 

7-071    7141 

7-211 

7-280 

7-348  !  7-416  |  7483    7*550    7-616  ;  7*681 

6 

7-746    7-810 

7-874 

7-937 

8-000  1  8-062 

8-124  j  8-185  :  8*246    8*307 

7 

8-367  i  8-426  i  8*485 

8-544 

8-602  !  8-660  |  8-718 

8-775 

8*832  !  8-888 

8 

8-944  1  9-000 

9-055 

9-110 

9165 

9-220  I  9-274 

9-327 

9*381    9-434 

9 

9-487 

9-539 

9-592 

9-644 

9-695 

9-747 

9-798 

9-849 

9-899 

9-950 

1 

O.    Table  of  Reciprooals  of  Nomben  from  1  to 
10,  at  Intervals  of  -1. 


•0 

•1 

•2 

•3 

*4 

•5 

•6 

•7 

•8     ' 

^ 

1 

1-000 

•909 

833 

•769 

-714 

•667 

•625 

•588 

•556 

-526 

2 

-500 

-476     " 

455 

•435 

•417 

-400 

•385 

•370 

•357  1 

•345 

3 

•333 

•323 

313 

-303 

•294 

•286 

•278 

•270 

•863 

-256 

4 

-250 

-244      • 

"238 

•233 

•227 

-222 

•217 

•213 

•208 

-204 

5 

-200 

-196 

-192 

-189 

•185 

-182 

•179 

•175 

•172 

•169 

6 

•167 

-164 

161 

-159 

-156 

-154 

•152 

•149 

-147 

•145 

7 

•143 

-141 

139 

•137 

-135 

•133 

•132 

•130 

•128 

-127 

8 

•125 

-123 

122 

•120 

-119 

-118 

•116 

-115 

-114 

112 

9 

•111 

-110 

109 

-108 

•106 

-105 

•104 

-103 

-102 

•101 

D.    Table  of  the  Circular  Functions  at  Intervals 
of  One-Twentieth  of  the  Quadrant. 


BUT 

sin  0 

cosec  d 

tan  9 

oot^ 

860  d 

OOB^ 

0 

0 

GO 

0 

00 

1-000 

1^000 

IDO 

•05 

•078 

12-745 

•079 

12-706 

1-003 

•997 

« 

•10 

•156 

6-392 

-158 

6314 

1-012 

•988 

•90 

•15 

•233 

4-284 

-240 

4165 

1-028 

•972 

-«i 

•20 

•309 

3-236 

-325 

3-078 

1-051 

•951 

•80 

•25 

•383 

2-613 

-414 

2-414 

1-082 

•924 

•75 

•30 

•454 

2-203 

-510 

1-963 

1-122 

•891 

•70 

•35 

•522 

1-914 

•613 

1-632 

1173 

•853 

•65 

40 

•588 

1-701 

-727 

1-376 

1^236 

•809 

•60 

•45 

•649 

1-640 

-854 

1-171 

1-315 

-760 

•55 

•50 

•707 

1-414 

1-000 

1-000 

1^414 

•707 

•50 

OOB  $ 

seo  0 

oot^ 

tan^ 

ooseo  B 

one 

eiir 
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if.  Table  of  the  Exponential  and  Hsrperbolic  Func< 
tions  of  Numbers  ft*om  O  to  2-5,  at  Intervals  of  •!. 


X 

«« 

«-« 

ooah  X 

Binh  X 

tanh  X 

0 

1-000 

1-000 

1-000 

0 

0 

•1 

1105 

•905 

1-005 

•100 

•100 

•2 

1-221 

•819 

1-020 

•201 

•197 

•3 

1-360 

•741 

1-045 

•305 

•291 

•4 

1-492 

•670 

1081 

•411 

•380 

•5 

1-649 

•607 

1-128 

-521 

•462 

■6 

1-822 

-549 

1-186 

•637 

•537 

7 

2-014 

•497 

1-255 

•759 

•604 

•8 

2-226 

•449 

1-337 

•888 

•664 

•9 

2-460 

•407 

1-433 

1-027 

-716 

10 

2-718 

•368 

1-543 

1176 

•762 

11 

3-004 

-333 

1-669 

1-336 

•801 

1-2 

3-320 

•301 

1-811 

1-609 

-834 

1-3 

3-669 

•273 

1-971 

1-698 

-862 

1^4 

4-055 

•247 

2-151 

1-904 

-885 

15 

4-482 

•223 

2-352 

2-129 

•905 

1-6 

4-953 

•202 

2-577 

2-376 

•922 

1^7 

5-474 

•183 

2-828 

2-646 

•935 

1-8 

6-050 

•165 

3-107 

2-942 

•947 

1-9 

6-686 

•150 

3-418 

3-268 

-956 

20 

7-389 

•136 

3-762 

3-627 

-964 

21 

8-166 

•122 

4-144 

4-022 

•970 

2-2 

9-026 

•111 

4-668 

4-457 

-976 

23 

9-974 

•100 

6037 

4-937 

•980 

24 

11023 

•091 

5-557 

6-466 

•984 

25 

12-182 

•082 

6132 

6-060 

•987 

P. 

Table  of  LogarithmB  to  Base  t 

• 

0 

0 

1 

•095 

•2 

•3 

4 

•5 

-6 

•7 
•531 

-8 

-9 

1 

•182 

•262 

-336 

-405 

-470 

•588 

•642 

2 

•693 

•742 

•788 

•833 

-875 

•916 

-966 

-993 

1-030 

1065 

3 

1-099 

1131 

1^163 

1^194 

1-224 

1-253 

1-281 

1-308 

1-336 

1-361 

4 

1-386 

1411 

1436 

1459 

1-482 

1-604 

1-526 

1-548 

1-569 

1-689 

5 

1-609 

1-629 

1-649 

1^668  '  r686 

1-705 

1-723 

1-740 

1-758 

1-775 

6 

1-792 

1-808 

1-825 

1^841     1-856 

1-872 

1-887 

1-902 

1-917 

1-932 

7 

1-946    1-960 

1-974 

1-988  1  2-001 

2-015 

2-028 

2-041 

2-054 

2-067 

8 

2^079 

2-092 

2-104 

2116    2-128 

2-140 

2-152 

2-163 

2-175 

2-186 

9 

2197 

2^208 

2-219 

2-230 

2-241 

2-251 

2-262 

2-272 

2-282 

2-293 

log  10=2-303,    log  101=4-605,    log  108=6-908. 
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[The  numerals  refer  to  the  pages,] 


Acceleration,  68 

angnlar,  69 

tangential  and  nonnal,  397 
Accidental  convergence,  10 
Algebraic  functions,  continuity  of,  26 
Amsler's  planimetre,  250 
Anchor-ring,  surface  of,  272 

volume  of,  259 
Approximate  integration,  275 
Arbitrary  constants,  166 
Arc  of  a  curve,  formula  for,  264, 

266,  268 
Archimedes,  spiral  of,  354,  367 
Area,  definition  of,  241 

sign  of,  245 

swept  over  by  a  moving  line,  249 
Areas  of  plane  curves,  formulsB  for, 
242,  247 

mechanical  measurement  of,  250 

of  surfaces  of  revolution,  270 
Astroid,  359,  438 

Bernoulli,  lemniscate  of,  370,  389 
Binomial  theorem,  559.  568,  578 
Bipolar  coordinates,  886. 

Calculation  of  t,  278,  550 
Gardioid,  356,  358,  369,  370,  383 
Cartesian  ovals,  388 
Cassini,  ovals  of,  389 
Catenaiy,  842 

arc  of,  265 

curvature  of,  397,  400 

parabolic,  465 


Centre,  instantaneous,  434,  439 

of  curvature,  395,  400 

of  mass,  see  *  Mass-Centre' 

of  pressure,  296 

of  rotation,  433 
Centrodes,  445 
Change  of  variable  in  integration, 

179 
Chord  of  curvature,  395,  403 
Circle,  perimeter  of,  5 

area  of,  241 

involute  of,  354,  428 

of  curvature,  895 

osculating,  ^06 
Circular  arc,  mass-centre  of,  293 

disk,  radii  of  gyration  of,  315, 320 
Circular  Functions,  continuity  of,  33 

differentiation  of,  71,  72,  78 

graphs  of,  34 
CirouUur  motions,  superposition  of, 

359 
CisBoid,  337 

Clairaut's  differential  equation,  485 
Complementary  function,  474,  502, 

509 
Concavity  and  convexity,  157 
Cone,  ri^t  circular,  mass^Mmire  of, 
304,  305 

surface  of,  270 

volume  of,  257 
Continuity  of  functioi^  defined,  15 
Continuous  functions,  properties  of, 

17,  18,  23,  62,  54 
Continuous  variation,  1 
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Conjugate  point,  333 
Contour  lines,  98,  598 
Conyergenoe  of  infinite  aeries,  4 

essential  and  accidental,  10 

uniform,  644 
Convergence  of  a  definite  integral, 
211 

of  power-series,  642 
Corrections,   calculation   of   small, 

183,  188 
Cotes'  method  of  approximate  in- 
tegration, 276 
Crossed  parallelogram,  447 
Cubic  curves,  338 
Curvature,  894,  402,  406 

centre  of,  896 

chord  of,  396,  408 

drde  of,  896 

radius  of,  896,  897,  400,  402,  406 
Cusp,  386 
Cusp-locus,  420 
Cusps,  circle  of,  444 
Cycloid,  347 

arc  of,  348 

area  of,  860 

curvature  of,  398,  442,  444 

evolute  of,  423 

Definite  integral,  ue  *  Integral' 
Degree  of  a  differential  equation,  463 
Density,  mean,  288 
Derived  Function,  definition  of,  64 

geometrical  meaning  of,  66 

properties  of,  100,  108,  104,  106 
Differential  coefBdents,  64,  96,  144 
Differential  Equations,  466 

exact,  466 

homogeneous,  469 

integration  of,  by  series,  664 

linear,  473,  476 

of  first  order  and  first  degree, 
462 

of  first  order  and  higher  degree, 

of  second  order,  490 

simultaneous,  529 
Differentials,  132,  138 
Differentiation,  69,  71 

of    a    sum,    product,    quotient, 
etc.,  73,  74,  76 

of  a  function  of  a  ftinotion,  80, 
139 

of  a  definite  integral,  219 

of  implicit  functions,  98, 139, 601 


Differentiation  of  inverse  functions, 
85 
of  power-series,  652 
partial,  tee  'Partial  differentia- 
tion' 
successive,  144 
Discontinuity,  21 

Displacement  of  a  plane  figure,  433 
Distributed  stresses,  322 

Elasticity  of  volume,  69 
Elimination  of  arbitrary  constants, 

456 
Ellipse,  area  of,  248,  248 

perimeter  of,  267,  648 

curvature  o^  398,  402,  404 

evolute  of,  422 
Ellipsoid,  volume  of,  260 

radii  of  gyration  of,  317,  321, 
828 

of  revolution,  surface  of,  273 
Elliptic  disk,  radii  of  gyration  of, 

316,  327 
Elliptic  segment,  mass-centre  of,  326 
Elliptic-harmonic  motion,  846 
Elliptic  integrals,  268 
Envelopes,  413,  416 

contact-property  of,  418 
Epicyclics,  859 

as  roulettes,  448 
Epicycloid,  360 

arc  of,  368 

curvature  of,  898,  442,  444 

evolute  of,  426 

double  generation  of,  460 
Epitrochoid,  364 
Equations,  theory  of,  104,  161 
Equiangular  spiral,  366 

curvature  of,  399 
Even  and  odd  functional  41 
Evolute,  421 

are  of,  426 
Exact  differential,  condition  for,  692 
Exact  differential  equations,  466 
Expansion,  coefficient  of,  69 
Expansions  by  means  of  differential 
equations,  567 

by  Madaurin's  theorem,  568,  677 
Exponential  function,  36,  665 

graph  of,  88 

Flexure  of  beams,  299,  828 
Function,  definition  of,  12 

graphical  representation  of,  13 
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Functions,  algebraic  and  transoen- 
dental,  26 
implicit,  97 
inyene,  44,  85 

Geometrical  representation  of  mag- 

nitndes,  2 
Goniometrio  functions,  45 

differentiations  of,  87 

graphs  of,  86,  88 
Gradient  of  a  carve,  67 
Graph  of  a  function,  18 
Gregory's  series,  550 
Guldin,  tee  ^Pappas' 
Gyration,  Badios  of,  818 

Hart's  linkage,  381    ' 
Hemisphere,  mass-centre  of  solid, 
804 

mass-centre  of  snrfiice  of,  801 
Homogeneoas  diilerential  equations, 

469 
Homogeneoas     fimotions,     Ealer's 

theorem,  695 
Homogeneoas  strain,  824,  827 
Hyperbola,  area  of  sector  of,  243 
Hyperbolic  functions,  41 

differentiation  of,  84 

graphs  of,  42,  48 

inverse,  48 

differentiation  of,  98 
Hypocydoid,  see  *  Epicycloid ' 
Hypotrochoid,  see  '  Epitrochoid ' 

Implicit  fonctions,  97 

differentiation  of,  98,  140,  601 
Indicator  diagram,  211,  247 
Inertia,  moment  of,  813 
Infinite  series,  4,  9 

addition  and  multiplication  of, 
11,  85 

differentiation    and    integration 
of,  546,  552 
Infinitesimals,  61 
Inflexion,  points  of,  157 
Instantaneous  centre,  484,  489 
Integrals,  definite,  208,  214 

convergence  of,  211 

properties  of,  217,  232 

rule  for  finding,  221 

approximate  calculation  of,  275 
Integrals,  multiple,  282 
Integration,  165 

by  parts,  187 


Integration  by  sabstitntion,  179, 184 

of  irratioxuJ  functions,  176,  203 

of  power-series,  546 

of  rational  fractions,  171,  193, 
195,  197 

of     trigonometrical     fonctioDS, 
182,  229 
Interpolation  by  proportional  parts, 

156 
Intrinsic  equation  of  a  carve,  397 
Inverse  functions,  44 

differentiation  of,  85 
Inversion,  878 

mechanical,  880 
Involutes,  427 
Involute  teeth,  452 

Leibnitz'  theorem,  146 

Lemniscate  of  BemoalU,  370,  383 

Llma^on,  857,  368,  888 

Limit,  upper  and  lower,  of  an  as- 
semblage, 8,  51 

Limiting  values,  8,  54,  55,  58 

Limits,  upper  and  lower,  of  a  defi- 
nite integral,  209 

Linear     differential    equations    of 
first  order,  478,  476 
of  second  onler,  501 
with  constant  coefficients,  509, 
513 

Line-density,  289 

Line-roulette,  443 

Lissajous'  curves,  844 

Logarithmic  differentiation,  91 

Logarithmic  Function,  46 
graph  of,  47 
differentiation  of,  89 

Logarithmic  series,  548,  569,  579 

Maclaurin's  Theorem,  567,  570,  576 
Magnetic  carves,  389 
Mass-centre,  291 

of  an  arc,  293 

of  an  area,  293,  295 

of  a  surface  of  revolution,  301 

of  a  solid,  803,  306 
Maxima  and  minima,  106,  160,  582 

by  algebraic  methods.  111,  186 

of  functions  of  several  variables, 
135,  596 
Mean  density,  288 

pressure,  296 
Mean  values,  279 
Mean-value  theorems,  129,  217 
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Modolns  (in  logarithms)  48 
Moment  of  inertia,  318 
Multiple  integrals,  282 
Multiple  roots  of  eqnattons,  161 

Newton's    treatment   of   corvature, 

402 
Node-locns,  420 
Node,  838 

Order   of    a   differential   equation, 

456 
Orthogonal  projection,  824 
Orthogonal  trajectories,  478 

Pappus,  theorems  of,  807 
Parabola,  arc  of,  265 

cnrvature  of,  398,  402,  403 

evolute  of,  421 
Parabolic  segment,  area  of,  243 

mass-centre  of,  294,  295 
Paraboloid,  volume  of,  259,  260 

mass-centre  of,  304 
PanUlel  curves,  428 
Parallel  projection,  824 
Partial  derivatives,  95 

of  higher  orders,  589 
Partial     differentiation,     commuta- 
tive property  of,  590,  594 
Partial  Fractions,  172,  194,  195,  197 
Particular  integral  of  a  linear  dif- 
ferential equation,  474,  502 
Peaucellier's  linkage,  380 
Pedal  curves,  382 
Pedals,  negative,  384 
Pericycloid,  350 
Perimeter  of  a  circle,  5 
Planimeter,  250 
Point-roulette,  433,  440 
Polars,  reciprocal,  384 
Positions,  curve  of,  68 
Power- series,  continuity  of,  544 

differentiation  of,  552 

integration  of,  546 
Pressure,  centre  of,  296 
Primitive  of  a  differential  equation, 

457,  459 
Prismoid,  volume  of,  261 
Proportional  parts,  156 

Quadrature,  approximate,  275 

Radius    of   curvature,   $ee   '  Curva- 
ture' 


Radius  of  gyration,  313 
Rational  fractions,  graphs  oi^  28 

integration  of,  171,  193,  195, 197 
Rational  integral  functions,  26 
Reciprocal  polars,  384 
Reciprocal  spiral,  368 
Rectification    of   curves,   264,    266, 
268 

of  evolutes,  425 
Reduction,    formulie    of,   189,   190, 

229 
Remainder    in    Taylor's  and   Mao- 

laurin's  Theorems,  575,  576 
Ring,  radius  of  gyration  of  a,  317 

surface  of  a,  272,  308 

volume  of  a,  259,  308 
RoUe's  theorem,  105 
Roots  of  algebraic  equations,  sepa- 
ration of,  105 
Roulettes,  433 

curvature  of,  440,  448 

Second  derivative,  144 

geometrical    meaning    of,    151, 

154 
Sector  of  a  circle,  see  *  Circle ' 
Semi-cubical  parabola,  836 
Separation  of  roots  of  an  algebraic 

equation,  105 
of    variables    in    a   differential 

equation,  464 
Series,  tee  *  Convergence '  and  '  In- 
finite Series ' 
Sign  of  an  area,  245 
Similar  curves,  376,  470 
Simpson's  rules,  260,  277 
Simultaneous  differential  equations, 

629 
Sin  «,  expansion  of,  557,  569,  598 
Sin'^j;,  expansion  of,  552 
Singular  solutions,  487 
Sphere,  radius  of  gyration  of,  317, 

320 
surface  of,  272 
volume  of,  259 
Spherical  sector,  mass-centre  of  a, 

305 
Spherical  segment,  volume  of,  258 
Spherical  shell,  radius  of  gyration, 

316 
Spherical  surface,  area  of  a,  272 

mass-centre  of  a  301,  302 
Spherical  wedge,  mass-centre  of  a, 

806 
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Spiral,  eqniangiiUr,  866 

of  Arohimedes,  854,  867 

reeiprooal,  868 
Stationary  point,  896 
Stationary  tangent,  157,  896 
Stationacy  Taloes  of  fanctions,  110, 

597 
Subnormal,  122 
Subtangent,  122 
Bnooesnye  differentiation,  144,  589 

of  a  prodnot,  146 
Surfiaoe-denBity,  289 
Surface  of  revolution,  area  of,  270 

mass-centre  of,  801 

Tangent  to  a  curve,  66 
Tangentialpolar  equation,  871 
Taylor's   Theorem,   154,  567,  570, 
676 

expansions  by,  668,  677 

extension  of,  598 
Teeth  of  wheels,  450 
Tetrahedron,  volume  of  a,  257 
TheoiT  of  equations,  104,  161 
Time-mtegral,  210 


Total  variation  of  a  ftinetion,  136, 

595 
Tractiix,  844 

Trajectories,  orthogonal,  478 
Transcendental  functions,  26,  33 
Triangle,  mass-centre  of  a,  293,  294 
Trigonometrical      Functions,      see 

'Circular  Functions' 
Trochoid,  850 

Uniform  oonvergenoe  of  serieo,  544 

Variable,  dependent   and  indepen- 

denti  12 
Variable,  change  of,  in  integration, 

179,  184 
Variation,  continuous,  1,  2 
Velocities,  component,  267,  270 
Velocity,  68 

angular,  69 
Volumee  of  solids,  255,  328 
of  revolution,  258 

*  Witch '  of  Agnesi,  887 
Work,  210 
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